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Abstract 


Kurstin Gatt, Decoding DA ISH: An Analysis of Poetic Exemplars and Discursive 
Strategies of Domination in the Jihadist Milieu. Beyond the images of bloody attacks, 
staged beheadings, and dismembered corpses, ideologically driven cults like the so- 
called ‘Islamic State’ work to generate obedience and compliance by producing, 
through their symbolic language, the potential for coercive power. This book joins a 
vibrant discussion about Jihadism by taking DA'ISH as a case study and explores the 
functionality of the Arabic language, and poetry vis-à-vis organizational power rela- 
tions. Specifically, this research focuses on the use of language as a medium of commu- 
nication, and on poetry — an ancient instrument of mobilization — as a tool to wield dis- 
cursive power over the private and social life of a primary Arab audience. 

To date, denominational poetry produced by jihadist groups remains underrepresent- 
ed in the academic field. In part, this may be a result of the inaccessibility to retrieve 
jihadist material. The present work is grounded in theoretical frameworks that deal with 
the concept of domination, which is enforced through discursive strategies. The over- 
arching theory of hegemony is characterized by manipulation and power abuse, and it is 
examined by taking into consideration the political and cultural context in which 
DA‘ISH was founded, namely its emergence in the post-US-led invasion of Iraq and its 
roots linked to the Arabic-Islamic tradition. Through an analysis of language and poetic 
exemplars, I investigate how representations of the past are used as a mobilizing force 
primarily to legitimate the message of DA ISH and also to inculcate a specific ideologi- 
cal worldview, to generate compliance and obedience, to create and consolidate group 
identity, to spur aggression against the enemy, and ultimately, to invoke acts of vio- 
lence. 

The past manifests itself in different dimensions. From the outside, the most obvious 
relics from the past are constituted by the classical register of the Arabic language, 
which is used as a lingua franca in the jihadist milieu, and the classical Arabic ode 
which stems from an oral tradition that has — for more than a millennium - served as a 
central vehicle of communication. Other manifestations of the past include pre-Islamic 
themes and logic of argumentation, Qur'anic allusions, historical figures, and ancient 
wisdom, all of which are exploited to galvanize support for DA ‘ISH. Representations of 
the past and the present are instrumentalized discursively, placing theologically loaded 
diction and culturally resonant symbols in critical places such as names of publishing 
institutes and media outlets to create a novel jihadist discourse. 

The findings of this study suggest that the ‘novel’ discourse of DA‘ISH gains its 
strength from tradition and the socio-political context. Once novel concepts and mean- 
ings enter a complex maze of repetition, primarily through a ritualistic form of poetry, 
these novel ideas become intertwined with the social memory and ultimately cemented 
in the collective jihadist schema. In turn, acquiring fluency in the discourse of DA'ISH 
becomes a primary indicator of compliance towards the hegemonic project of the organ- 
ization. This investigation supports the need for a broader analysis of jihadist speech in 
all of its forms. Decoding discursive strategies exploited by jihadists to execute a spe- 
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cific ideological worldview is pivotal in building a long-term counter-jihadist narrative 
that exposes the discursive strategies of domination enforced through the symbolic 
world on the Arabic-speaking audience. 


Abstract 


Kurstin Gatt, Decoding DA ISH: An Analysis of Poetic Exemplars and Discursive 
Strategies of Domination in the Jihadist Milieu. Jenseits der Bilder der blutigen An- 
schláge, inszenierten Enthauptungen und zerstückelten Leichen wirken ideologisch 
motivierte Kulte wie der sogenannte „Islamische Staat“ darauf hin, Gehorsam und Zu- 
stimmung zu erzeugen, indem sie durch die Symbolsprache das Potenzial für erzwunge- 
ne Gewalt schaffen. Diese Arbeit ist intendiert als Beitrag zur Arabistik und Kritischen 
Diskursanalyse, und Teil einer engagierten Diskussion über Dschihadismus, in dem 
DA'ISH als Fallstudie dient. Die Analyse konzentriert sich auf die Funktionalität der 
arabischen Sprache und der modernen dschihadistische Dichtung im Kontext 
Machtstrukturen. Das Hauptinteresse besteht insbesondere darin, wie die arabische 
Sprache als Kommunikationsmittel und die Dichtung zur Mobilisierung mit der Absicht 
diskursiver Machtausübung über ein primär arabisches Zielpublikum genutzt wird. 

Bisher wird die moderne dschihadistische Dichtung in der Wissenschaft kaum be- 
achtet, obwohl das Phänomen des Dschihadismus mehrere Jahrzehnte alt ist. Dies ergibt 
sich zum Teil aus der Schwierigkeit des Zugangs zu Quellen. Basis der hiesigen Über- 
legungen sind Theorien, die die Herrschaft in der Durchsetzung diskursiver Strategien 
thematisieren. Die Untersuchung von übergreifenden Herrschaftstheorien, die auf Ma- 
nipulation und Machtmissbrauch fokussieren, berücksichtigt den politischen und kul- 
turellen Kontext, indem DA ‘ISH entstand, nämlich in der Zeit nach der US-geführten 
Invasion des Irak, und auch die sehr enge Beziehung zur arabisch-islamischen Tradi- 
tion. Vor allem belegt die Arbeit anhand einer Untersuchung von Sprache und poeti- 
schen Beispielen, wie Darstellungen der Vergangenheit als mobilisierende Kraft ver- 
wendet werden können, um die Botschaft von DA'ISH zu legitimieren, und darüber 
hinaus dokumentiert sie die Indoktrinierung in einer ideologischen Weltanschauung, die 
Durchsetzung von Konformität und Gehorsam, die Schaffung und Festigung von Grup- 
penidentität, den Aufruf zu Angriffen gegen den Feind und schließlich die Motivation 
von Gewaltakten. 

Der spezifische Bezug auf die Vergangenheit manifestiert sich auf unterschiedlichen 
Ebenen. Von außen gesehen erscheinen die meisten Spuren der Vergangenheit in der 
klassischen Form der arabischen Sprache, die unter dschihadistischen Gruppierungen 
als Lingua franca benutzt wird. Zudem manifestiert sich die Vergangenheit in Form der 
klassischen arabischen Ode, die aus einer mündlichen Überlieferung stammt und seit 
mehr als einem Jahrtausend als kollektives Kommunikationsmittel dient. Weitere 
Wiederverwendungen der Vergangenheit, die die Mobilisierung von DA‘ISH genutzt 
werden, sind vor-islamische Motive, uralte Argumentationslogiken und Weisheiten, 
koranische Anspielungen und historische Persönlichkeiten. Die Darstellungen der Ver- 
gangenheit und der Gegenwart werden durch die Zusammenstellung von theologisch 
aufgeladenen Redewendungen und eine Symbolik, die an die Zielkultur angepasst sind, 
mit modernem Verlagswesen, Medienkanälen und moderner Kriegsführung zu einer 
diskursiven Strategie verbunden, wodurch ein neuartiger dschihadistischer Diskurs 
geschaffen wird. Die Studie ergab, dass der neuartige Diskurs von DA ‘ISH seine Stärke 
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durch Tradition, gesellschaftspolitische und religióse Entwicklungen erlangt hat. Wenn 
neue Konzepte und Bedeutungen in ein komplexes Labyrinth aus Wiederholungen gera- 
ten, beispielweise durch die rituelle Form der klassischen arabischen Dichtung, werden 
diese neuartigen Ideen mit dem sozialen Gedächtnis verflochten und schließlich im 
kollektiven dschihadistischen Schema verankert. Den neuartigen Diskurs von DA'ISH 
zu beherrschen, impliziert wiederum Zustimmung und Konformität und ist somit wich- 
tiger Bestandteil des hegemonialen Projekts der Organisation. 

Die vorliegende Untersuchung beweist die Notwendigkeit einer breiteren Analyse 
des dschihadistischen Diskurses. Die Dekodierung von diskursiven Strategien, die von 
Dschihadisten benutzt werden, um eine bestimmte ideologische Weltanschauung 
umzusetzen, ist von zentraler Bedeutung für den Aufbau eines langfristigen anti- 
dschihadistischen Gegen-Narrativs. Ein Verstándnis der diskursiven Herrschaftsstrate- 
gien, die durch die symbolische Welt auf das arabischsprachige Publikum ausgeübt 
wird, könnte dazu beitragen, ihre Wirkkraft einzudämmen. 
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Preface 


From the outside, it is easy to perceive jihadist organizations like DA‘ISH in terms of 
repression and loathing. When we think of DA‘ISH, we think of the orchestrated be- 
headings, destruction of world heritage, and terrorist attacks which rendered most of the 
world perilous at the very least. Certainly, I would not wish to diminish in any way the 
violence and brutality of militant jihadist groups. Yet if we want to understand how 
such an insurgent group worked and how it managed to highjack the hearts and minds 
of its recruits and manipulate the Arabic-Islamic tradition, such a focus may be mislead- 
ing. From the inside, the most striking aspect of DA‘ISH is its absolute control over its 
symbolic world, culminating in its extensive use of poetry in the jihadist milieu. This 
book proposes that if we want to understand the power of DA'ISH, then we must make 
sense of the messages with which individuals living under DA'ISH control are bom- 
barded continuously, and decode these ways of communication to address how people 
come to embrace such deadly cults. How can people leave their families and homes to 
pledge loyalty to DA'ISH, which in turn takes away their freedom, their life, and threat- 
ens extreme violence to anyone who would question, let alone oppose it? This study 
challenges the common belief that radical fundamentalist organizations such as DA'ISH 
can only be defeated by means of violent physical warfare. Underlying this work is the 
assertion that understanding the jihadist discourse can help us understand better the 
jihadist milieu and, as a result, be able to provide a more effective counter-narrative to 
the jihadist paradigm. Decoding DA TSH offers a contextualized insight into the contro- 
versial manifestation of religiously inspired political violence by analyzing strategies 
sharpened by decades of technique through which organizations like DA'ISH permeate 
flesh and blood of the people. Flowery language captivates children and adults emotion- 
ally and passionately and helps to reshape their understanding of reality, deactivate self- 
inhibiting norms associated with atrocities, and induce specific actions. Decoding 
DA TSH is a long shot in the dark to understand the complex worldview of the organiza- 
tion, which operates as a form of power in its own right because those who control the 
power over meaning, also control the perception of reality. By exploiting the power of 
poetry to wield absolute control over the worldview of its adherents, DA'ISH attempts 
to legitimate brutality as virtue, concentrate bigotry, eulogize violence, and give a ve- 
neer of truth to the jihadist propaganda. By claiming control over the symbolic world 
and public discourse, jihadist currents cling to the Arabic-Islamic tradition to chase 
political power, riding roughshod over Qur’anic principles and traditions. Its laudatory 
slogans, single words, sempiternal images, ancient wisdom, and poetic verses are rein- 
vented and subtly imposed on those living in the jihadist milieu in a million repetitions 
and taken on board mechanically and unconsciously. Decoding DA ISH sheds light on 
how jihadist organizations exploit the symbolic world to strike further flames of discon- 
tent in war-torn countries like Iraq and Syria and wreak havoc over large areas and 
populations. 
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Often quoted sources are referred to in abbreviated form as follows: 
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CHALMAL 
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CHALUP 


DAN 


DA'ISH 
EQ 
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KANAZI 


LANE 


LISAN 
WEHR 


*Critical Discourse Analysis' refers to an interdisciplinary approach to the 
study of discourse that views language as a form of practice. 

The Cambridge History of Arabic literature: ‘Abbasid Belles Lettres, eds. 
Julia Ashtiany, T. M. Johnstone, John Derek Latham, Robert Bertham Ser- 
jeant, and G. Rex Smith (Cambridge: Cambridge Press, 2008). 
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bridge University Press, 1992). 
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bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). 

Ahlam al-Nasr, Uwaru al-haqqi: al-drwan al-shi ‘ri al-awwal li-shà irati al- 
jihadi al-adiba al-fadila Ahlam al-nasr, e-book, accessed May 30, 2018, 
https://jihadology.net/2014/07/19/fursan-al-balagh-media-presents-a-new- 
release-from-a%e1%b8%a5lam-al-na%e1%b9%a3r-flames-of-the-truth/. 
See also ISO. 

Encyclopaedia of the Qur'an, ed. Jane Dammen McAuliffe, vol. I-VI. 
(Leiden: Brill, 2001). 

‘Islamic State Organization’ or DA‘ISH refer to the group once known as 
‘the Islamic State of Iraq’ (ISI, October 2006 to April 2013), ‘the Islamic 
State of Iraq and Sham’ (ISIS, April 2013 to June 2014), and ‘the Islamic 
State’ (IS, June 2014 until present). This usage conforms to the group’s own 
shorthand for itself, namely, “the Islamic State” (al-dawla al-islamiyya), or 
merely “the State” (al-dawla), which dates back to 2006. 

George J. Kanazi, Studies in the Kitab As-Sina atayn of Abu Hilal Al- 
‘Askari (Leiden: Brill, 1989). 

Edward William Lane, “An Arabic-English Lexicon. I-VIII.” London and 
Edinburgh 93 (1863). 

Ibn Manzür: Lisan al- Arab (Beirut, 1955-6). 

Hans Wehr, A Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic (Wiesbaden: Har- 
rassowitz Verlag, 1979). 


A Note on Transcription 


This work adheres to the transliteration system adopted by the International Journal of 
Middle East Studies (IJMES): 


Consonants 
d d k 
b dh t 1 
t r Z m 
th Z n 
j 5 gh h 
h sh f w 
kh 5 0 y 
Vowels 
Long Vowels Short Vowels Diphtongs 
a a aw 
ü u ay 
1 i 


- -a(-atin idafa) 

- aland (-)l- (e.g. al-kitab; wa-l-kitab; no sun letters) 

- Initial hamza is always dropped 

- The nisba ending is rendered -iyya in Arabic (e.g. misriyya) 

- Technical terms for which there is no English equivalent and that is not found in 
Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary are rendered in transcription. 

- Proper names, technical terms, and geographic designations that have become stand- 
ardized in English are either not translated or used in simplified transliteration with- 
out diacritical marks. Examples of these words include Baghdad, hadith, Hamas, 
Hizbullah, Islam, jihad, Mosul, Prophet Muhammad, Saddam Hussein, and Sunni Is- 
lam. In some exceptional cases, the ‘ayn and hamza are retained for example al- 
Qa'ida, Qur'an, Shari‘a, Shi‘a, Ba‘th Party. 

- Arabic titles of magazines are transliterated according to IJMES but without diacrit- 
ics ex: al-Naba’ and Dabiq. 


Introduction 


Contextualizing Decoding DA ISH 


Since its emergence in 2006, the phenomenon of the ‘Islamic State’ has managed to 
assert itself as one of the world’s most prominent militant jihadist groups of modern 
times by embodying the threat of relatively straightforward but highly shocking attacks. 
News about violent attacks, which were often communicated through heavy usage of 
psychological warfare with high-quality production of audio-visual publicity materials, 
has become palimpsestic, consisting of a series of translucent events overriding them- 
selves. To date, there has been little agreement on the enigma of DA‘ISH, which has 
managed to attract a significant number of individuals from the Arab-Islamic world and 
outside it to join it. However, trying to unravel DA‘ISH and similar jihadist organiza- 
tions through conventional narrative history and military tactics has proven relatively 
futile. 

The phenomenon of DA‘ISH is a growing field of study in which a variety of disci- 
plines participate. Political scientists, media analysts, historians, religious scholars, 
Arabists, and experts of ideologies have delved into different aspects of this organiza- 
tion. The inter-disciplinary fields engaged in understanding DA‘ISH are testimony to 
the multi-faceted dimensions that feed on religious, cultural, and political elements in 
the organization’s day-to-day operations. In an attempt to reconstruct life under 
DA‘ISH-controlled regions, research thus far has focused overwhelmingly on the expe- 
riences of eye-witnesses that have managed to escape from DA‘ISH territory, and on 
administrational documentation that has found its way out of the jihadist compound.” 
Other scholars have investigated DA'ISH vis-à-vis its connection to Islam? and or its 
presence online.^ While these dimensions are undoubtedly valuable attempts to under- 


1 For further reading on the subject, see also Donatella Rovera, *Escape from Hell: Torture and Sexual 
Slavery in Islamic State Captivity in Iraq," Amnesty International, 2014, accessed June 20, 2018, 
https://reliefweb.int/sites/reliefweb.int/files/resources/mde140212014en.pdf. 

2 For further reading on the subject, see also Rukmini Callimachi, *The ISIS Files," The New York Times, 
April 8, 2018, accessed August 20, 2018, https://www.nytimes.com/interactive/2018/04/04/world/ mid- 
dleeast/isis-documents-mosul-iraq.html. 

3 See also Hassan Muhsin Ramadan, Tashrih al-fikr al-salafr al-mutatarrif (Damascus: Dar al-hasäd, 
2009); Ibrahim Faw ‘ad, Da ‘ish: min al-najdi ila al-baghdadi: nustaljiya al-khilafa (Beirut: Awal Centre 
for Studies and Documentation, 2015); Vincent al-Ghurrayib, Dawlat al-khilafa al-islamiyya: al-tanzir 
al-salafı al-jihadi (Beirut: Dar al-wala', 2016). 

4 For an analysis on how DA‘ISH uses the digital world, see also Abdel Bari Atwan, Islamic State: The 
Digital Caliphate (London: Saqi Books, 2015); Adam Hoffman, and Yoram Schweitzer, *Cyber Jihad in 
the Service of the Islamic State (ISIS),” Strategic Assessment 18, no. 1 (April 2015); Charlie Winter, The 
Virtual ‘Caliphate’: Understanding Islamic State's Propaganda Strategy (London: Quilliam Foundation, 
2015); Christina Schori Liang, *Cyber Jihad: Understanding and Countering Islamic State Propagan- 
da," Geneva Centre for Security Policy (GSCP), Policy Paper 2 (2015); Daniel Milton, *Communication 
Breakdown: Unraveling the Islamic State's Media Efforts," Combating Terrorism Center, U.S. Military 
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stand the extent of brutality with which DA ‘ISH militants operate, analyses of militant 
jihadist movements cannot be solely governed by the paradigm of terrorism. This study 
proposes to shift focus on the language because Classical Arabic is exploited as a pow- 
erful medium through which DA‘ISH transmits its ideology transnationally to other 
prospective recruits.’ Additionally, poetry serves jihadist groups as a cultural tool which 
is utilized to inculcate the jihadist worldview among an Arabic-speaking audience. 
From a discursive point of view, the analysis of language and poetry plays an essential 
role in the maintenance of and communication in the jihadist groups because it takes 
into account culturally dependent and resonant symbolism that is continuously appro- 
priated by jihadist groups. 


Aims and Scope of the Study: The Disciplinary Context 


The primary purpose of this study is to develop an understanding of jihadist discourse. 
More specifically, this book investigates discursive tools instrumentalized by DA‘ISH 
to wield power over its primary Arabic-speaking audience by generating compliance. I 
argue that we cannot understand the insistent voice of DA‘ISH unless we delve deep 
into the ancient past and reread the jihadist group in light of the tribal cultures that for 
over a millennium have expressed themselves in poetry and have attached great value to 
their cultural traits and traditions, including their tribal values and the Bedouin ethos 
that still permeate the jihadist milieu today. Thus the analysis of DA‘ISH must take into 
consideration its appropriation of the Arabo-Islamic tradition, its ancient modes of 
communication, and political mobilization. More specifically, this study addresses the 
following questions: 


1. How do discursive elements of the symbolic world seek to engender commitment 
in the target recipients in the form of domination? 


Since this is a study about discourse, it is not the course of events that stands at the 
centre of this study; instead, it is the language that reflects events and, at times, shapes 
and nurtures them. The recognition that discourse operates as a disciplinary device does 
not imply that other forms of coercive control are not necessary. The blatant punitive 


Academy, West Point, October 2016, accessed June 30, 2018, https://ctc.usma.edu/app/uploads/2016 
/10/ISMedia_Online.pdf; Daveed Gartenstein-Ross, Nathaniel Barr and Bridget Moreng, “The Islamic 
State’s Global Propaganda Strategy,” International Centre for Counter-Terrorism (ICCT), The Hague, 
Research Paper, March 2016, accessed June 30, 2018, https://www.icct.nl/wp- 
content/uploads/2016/03/ICCT-Gartenstein-Ross-IS-Global-Propaganda-Strategy-March2016.pdf; Doug- 
las Wilbur, “Propaganda’s Place in Strategic Communication: The Case of ISIL's Dabiq Maga- 
zine,” International Journal of Strategic Communication 11, no. 3 (2017): 209-23. 

5 The exploitation of specific discursive elements connected to the Arabic language plays a pivotal role in 
the jihadist propaganda due to the overwhelming number of recruits joining DA‘ISH from Arabic- 
speaking countries. See also, *Foreign Fighters: An Updated Assessment of the Flow of Foreign Fighters 
into Syria and Iraq,” The Soufan Group, December 2015, accessed May 5, 2018, 
www.soufangroup.com/foreign-fighters/. 
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inducements, beheadings, and burning of soldiers alive are, no doubt, considerable. 
Incarceration and corporal punishments, however, are never the exclusive forms of 
control upon which jihadist organizations rely.° Symbolic displays of power expressed 
discursively not only operate in tandem with overt coercive controls, but they are also 
themselves a subsystem of coercive control. The group's control of power is conceptu- 
alized vis-à-vis its contestation over the symbolic world, the management, and appro- 
priation of meanings and events. DA'ISH controls and manipulates the symbolic world 
in the same manner that it constructs institutions of enforcement and punishment. 

In the analysis of DA'ISH discourse, it is impossible not to experience a combina- 
tion of what social scientists following Max Weber conceive as a loyalty-producing 
organization through traditional authority (domination) and its anxiety-inducing simula- 
crum. The absolute control over the symbolic world enables DA ‘ISH to appeal to poten- 
tial recruits inside and outside of Iraq, justify the killing of civilians and fellow Muslims 
in insurgent attacks, legitimate organizations that engage in violence, and counter the 
claims of authorities in Iraq and around the Muslim world. Thus, specifying the nature 
of and rationale behind symbolic discursive displays in jihadist organizations such as 
DA'ISH can clarify more general concepts such as obedience, complicity, power abuse, 
and membership. 

Crucial to this study is how discursive mechanisms work to exemplify and produce 
political power. This study is interested in how DA‘ISH mobilizes its citizens and 
members to demonstrate and embody its power. It engages in discussing discursive 
strategies as an occasion for enforcing obedience, but also as the very mechanism of 
enforcement. In a more critical approach to power, we are especially interested in power 
abuse or domination, and how the jihadist ideology is used to legitimate such hegemo- 
ny. More specifically, this research investigates how elements that form part of the 
collective heritage in the Arab world are appropriated through discursive means to pro- 
duce and legitimate political power, thus helping to ensure the group's own survival and 
obedience from its supporters. 

In a time when multiple jihadist organizations are striving to acquire political legiti- 
macy, the cadence of the classical Arabic ode, which is characterized by syntactic paral- 
lelisms, rhymes, allusions and maxims, all couched in balanced structures, provides a 
useful and inexpensive tool to communicate messages and power relations among ji- 
hadist subscribers. Poetry and other forms of discourse play an essential role in enabling 
DA'ISH to wield control over the worldview of their subscribers, mainly because these 
elements serve as an emotional expression founded upon a unique orchestral coordina- 
tion between the speaker and audience. 

To bridge the gap between discourse and power abuse, this study avails itself of 
modern theories borrowed from the field of ‘Critical Discourse Analysis’ (CDA). This 
growing field of research proposes a systematic approach to analyze the interdepend- 


6 Lisa Wedeen, Ambiguities of Domination: Politics, Rhetoric, and Symbols in Contemporary Syria (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1999), 27. 
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ence of ideology and communicative practices. It also explains how language is strate- 
gically deployed to legitimate violent actions and resist a demonized ‘other.’ The study 
is thereby concerned with the use of language, symbolism, and poetry as a communica- 
tive or symbolic form of ‘social manipulation.’ The concept of power abuse is connect- 
ed to ‘social manipulation’ which implies the exercise of a form of illegitimate influ- 
ence by means of discourse. Social manipulation is defined in terms of abuse of power, 
namely social domination between parties and its reproduction in everyday practices, 
including discourse." Manipulating how recipients understand particular events discur- 
sively is crucial, especially in the case of the brutal and violent acts committed by 
DA'ISH. The manipulative jihadist language that is embellished in highly emotional 
literary devices and associations through underlying effects can achieve shifts in a dom- 
inant logic. In a broader, semiotic sense, this work also argues that manipulation as an 
illegitimate influence is also exercised in the symbolic world by creating a flag, curren- 
Cy, and reconstructing the world map. 

The reasons for classifying language-based and symbolic strategies as *manipula- 
tive' are two-fold. Firstly, these strategies are intentional and covert. The jihadist dis- 
course is premeditated, and it is constructed deliberately to thwart reality." Secondly, 
these strategies benefit the interests of DA‘ISH, and they imply an asymmetrical rela- 
tion between DÄ ISH and its recipients.’ By combining theories of domination with 
theories of literary criticism and CDA, this work discusses how content and form, to- 
gether with residual and archaic references to other inter-textual poetical output can help 
to spread the jihadist message in this time and age. 


2. What are the hallmarks of DA ISH discourse, and what function does poetry play 
in the jihadist milieu? More specifically, what are the main literary themes, motifs, 
and devices used in these poems, and how do these devices contribute towards 
building up a jihadist ethos? 


The study aims to unravel some of the mysteries conceming the debate on Jihadism 
through an examination of its discursive strategies by giving due importance to the 
semantic field, imagery, recurring motifs, morphological patterning, parallel structures, 
intertextualities, and other elements which shape this discourse in particular. These 
language-based aspects are analyzed in light of the culture and tradition that nurtured 
them. Recurring lexical items, metaphors, and field-specific lexicon, which promote 
resilience, steadfastness, belligerence, and the element of never-ending combat and 
struggle, gained strength from the traditional virtues of honour, dignity, courage, perse- 


7 See also Teun Van Dijk, “Discourse and Manipulation,” in Discourse and Society 17, no. 3 (2006): 359- 
83. 

8 See also Frans Van Eemeren, “Foreword: Preview by Review," in Manipulation and Ideologies in the 
Twentieth Century: Discourse, Language and Mind, eds. Louis Saussure, and Peter Schulz, vol. 17 (Am- 
sterdam: John Benjamins, 2005), xi. 

9 Louis de Saussure, and Peter Schulz, eds., “Introduction,” in Manipulation and Ideologies in the Twenti- 
eth Century: Discourse, Language and Mind, vol. 17 (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2005), 6. 
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verance in the face of evil most of which are enshrined in the pre-Islamic Bedouin ethos 
and the Islamic code of Arab societies. Phraseology derived from the Qur'an and classi- 
cal Arabic poetry creates a specific aura of authenticity as a result of the fact that it is 
not usually deployed in day-to-day parlance but is used in a ‘sacred’ space which has 
been nurtured, cherished, and built up through time by multiple generations. The highly 
emotional rhetoric gleaned from the poetic tradition, and Islamic discourse enables 
DA'ISH to inject a spirit of struggle, resistance, and resilience by means of a hard- 
hitting language and an ethos of war. 

This work locates modern jihadist poetry in the long-standing Arab poetic tradition 
spanning over a millennium by indicating possible influences on DA ‘ISH poetry and its 
position in the broader literary framework of modern Arabic poetry. Due to the form of 
jihadist poetry, this study investigates the superficial link between jihadist poetry and 
the Arabic poetic tradition. The jihadist poem is composed following the classical ode 
known as qasida that has held a revered position in the Arabic culture for centuries. The 
dominance of its poetic form has inspired poets stretching from the pre-Islamic era to as 
far as the twentieth century, after which significant shifts in poetic sensibility began to 
emerge. From the twentieth century onwards, the classical ode remained in power but 
was now challenged with new poetic forms and techniques. During the modern period, 
the fundamental elements of the classical qasida have been retained. Still, this model 
has undergone some changes that are also reflected in DA ‘ISH poetry. Additionally, this 
book discusses whether such poetry has unique characteristics when compared to other 
poems of Classical Age and Modern Times. 

This study sheds light on discourse as a site of symbolic action, that is, the decisive 
and distinctive manner in which it acts in the world. Form and content are discussed 
concurrently because of the interplay of form and content in shaping that action. Even 
though the form and content are inseparable, they are still clearly distinguishable, and 
both work in different ways to promote specific goals. The analysis of poetry is carried 
out by resorting to the contribution of literary scholarship by both classical literary crit- 
ics and modern Arabists. Traditional scholarship of Arabic literary criticism plays a 
crucial role in understanding the poetic voice within any jihadist group mainly because 
it focuses on the poetic discourse as a finely interconnected whole with its literary and 
discursive mechanisms that all work together to create an encompassing narrative for 
DA'ISH and those subscribed to its ideology. In this manner, literary devices are not 
only prized for their ornamental function, but they also play a pivotal role in substantiat- 
ing an argument and, ultimately, manipulating the populace. 

This book examines the functions of jihadist poetry as the primary medium of com- 
munication in the jihadist milieu. The features of poetry are to be understood in the 
context of the Arabic poetic tradition that laid particular importance to this form of 
discourse as attested by the centrality of poets and poetry in the pre-Islamic and Islamic 
societies. For this reason, the functions of modern jihadist poetry are linked to the func- 
tions of classical Arabic poetry that have already been discussed extensively elsewhere 
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by prominent scholars in the field of Arabic studies, including Beatrice Gruendler, Su- 
zanne Pinckney Stetkevych, and Wen-Chin Ouyang." 

Additionally, the book discusses DA'ISH poetry in terms of its mnemonic tech- 
niques that are attributed to orally based thought. Oral communication, or the process of 
verbally transmitting information and ideas from one individual or group to another, has 
held an essential spot in the cultural space of the Arabic-Islamic tradition for socio- 
political reasons. Although one cannot infer that the jihadist milieu is a case of a ‘prima- 
ry oral’ culture, the function and form of poetic discourse, including its incessant repeti- 
tions, its aesthetic appeal, its simplicity of verses, and the centrality of the communal 
experience hint towards mnemonic techniques adduced to orality. In turn, these tech- 
niques facilitate memorization, consolidation of the in-group bond, and subtle transmis- 
sion of the group's message. This work culls theories from Walter Ong's work entitled 
Orality and Literacy to understand the power of specific techniques attributed to orality 
in the poetry of DA'ISH. Ong's work remains one of the more recent monographs that 
discusses the Oral Literary theory, which can be traced mainly to the work of two schol- 
ars, Milman Parry (1902-1935) and Albert Lord (1912-1991). By referring to the ‘Oral 
Literary Theory,’ the discussion focuses on the mnemonic imperative of oral poetry that 
is central to the effectiveness of ideological transmission in DA ‘ISH poetry. By adopt- 
ing this systematic theoretical framework, this work presents the organization's world 
through its own eyes and voice, thus providing a greater understanding of the manipula- 
tive strategies used to spread the group's worldview, its political culture, self-images, 
guiding myths, and the making of a jihadist identity. The main focus of this book cul- 
minates in the analysis of how DA'ISH poetry is instrumentalized to legitimate, authen- 
ticate, and justify violence. 


3. How is the past manipulated to reflect a modern worldview? 


The dialectal relationship between tradition and modernity has a functional role to play 
in the overall discursive strategies devised by DA ISH. Discursively, manipulation 
involves the usual forms and formats of ideological discourse. Manipulation is usually 
based on trust, which the manipulator often gains by engaging in argumentation. This 
work deliberates that discursive logics of argumentation exploited by DA‘ISH are not to 
be understood in terms of the group’s appeal to logic or rationale but to other forms of 
appeal that are more current in the specific Arabo-Islamic milieu including the appeal to 
tradition (argumentum ad antiquitatem), the appeal to authority (argumentum ad vere- 


10 See also Adonis, An Introduction to Arab Poetics, trans. Catherine Cobham (Cairo: American University 
of Cairo, 2000); Beatrice Gruendler, Verena Klemm, and Barbara Winckler, “Arabische Literatur,” in Is- 
lam: Einheit und Vielfalt einer Weltreligion, ed. Rainer Brunner (Stuttgart: Verlag W. Kohlhammer, 
2016), 360; Beatrice Gruendler, Medieval Arabic Praise Poetry: Ibn Al-Rümi and the Patrons Redemp- 
tion (London: Routledge, 2010), 3-76; Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, The Poetics of Islamic Legitimacy: 
Myth, Gender, and Ceremony in the Classical Arabic Ode (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
2002), 180-282; Wen-Chin Ouyang, Literary Criticism in Medieval Arabic-Islamic Culture: The Making 
ofa Tradition (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1997), 55-88. 
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cundiam), the appeal to consequences (argumentum ad consequentiam), and the appeal 
to emotion (argumentum ad passiones). 

Appeals made to tradition and authority are perhaps the two most recurring types of 
logics of argumentation in DA ‘ISH discourse." The group's instrumentalization of the 
Arabic-Islamic tradition should not be taken at face value but should be considered as a 
strategic means to reach an ideological end. From an argumentative viewpoint, the ap- 
peal to tradition or antiquity, whereby a thesis in an argument is deemed correct on the 
basis that it is correlated with past and present traditions, is a type of logical fallacy. 
One major issue concerning this logical fallacy is connected to the ambiguous definition 
of the term ‘tradition’ because its signification varies among different periods, cultures, 
religions, and geographical locations. Assuming that DA‘ISH links itself to the Arabic- 
Islamic tradition, the concept of tradition includes a long-standing history spanning over 
several centuries transnationally. Admittedly, this variegated span over time and geo- 
graphical location carry different messages and ideologies through which jihadist organ- 
izations like DA ISH sift to justify their unique worldview. 

By framing modern-day warfare within an Islamic tradition, figurative language 
does not merely serve as an ornamental device but becomes an expression of argumen- 
tation within itself. This logic of argumentation communicates the subtle message that 
the unfolding political events in the region are pre-destined, and DA ISH is only ful- 
filling religiously inspired apocalyptic events. The role played by tradition in DA'ISH 
discourse is three-fold. First, tradition and its wealth of associations serve as a powerful 
force of argumentation based on comparisons between modernity and the glorious Is- 
lamic past. Second, the process of sifting through tradition is instrumentalized to create 
a new ideology. The selective reconstruction of the past is strategically mobilized to 
manipulate the populace discursively and symbolically. Third, tradition normalizes a 
modern jihadist worldview, through which ideas and actions come to be regarded as 
‘normal’ and morally justified in the jihadist milieu. 

Different facets of tradition that surface in DA'ISH discourse — whether in the form 
of classical language, classical ode, ancient wisdom, the pre-Islamic nomenclature sys- 
tem, imagery culled from religious texts, mythological Muslim warriors — are attractive 
and appealing because they arouse emotions and provoke passion especially for a socie- 
ty that is deeply connected to its history, traditions, and faith. DA'ISH plays upon the 
sensitivity and emotions of a cultured milieu in which the merest reference to the 
Qur'an strikes up extraordinary reverberations. Poetry with overtones of Islamic terms 
serves as a powerful instrument for honing this reverberatory faculty and, thus, for at- 
tuning and orienting the sense to the divinely ordered world. The supremacy of the 
Qur'an, religious metaphors, allusions, formulae, and Islamic values appeal to the Is- 
lamic ethos. In this case, the argument relies on one's respect for what authority has 
said. The appeal to authority papers over gaps in logic and evokes deep cultural ties, 


11 Theories on tradition are based on the seminal work of Edward Shils entitled Tradition, which was the 
first extensive study on the multifaceted understanding of tradition. See also Edward Albert 
Shils, Tradition (London: Faber and Faber, 1981). 
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facilitating the manipulation of the collective memory by means of religious immunity. 
In devising religious associations strategically, DA ‘ISH aspires to gain a glow of au- 
thority, and generate compliance from its audience. 

The appeal to authority is also an illegitimate use of force because of its apparent at- 
tempt to intimidate the primary Arab audience by daring them to challenge what is 
culturally believed to be unchallengeable. In this sense, there is interpenetration and 
almost identification of religion and DA‘ISH; disagreeing with DA'ISH becomes 
equated with opposing Islam. This is a clear example of how faith, as an integral part of 
the Islamic tradition, is weaponized as a group identity meant to galvanize support for 
the jihadist cause. Islamic discourse is exploited to characterize enemies, to imply 
modes of action against them, and to define intergroup, intra-group, and out-group rela- 
tions. This work suggests that once the jihadist message becomes encoded in a cultural- 
ly resonant form of discourse and built on fallacious types of logic, the recipients may 
be unable to understand the real intentions or the full consequences of the beliefs or 
actions advocated by DA ISH, making them “victims of manipulation." 


Status Questionis 


Until recently, there has been no thorough analysis of the poetry and discursive strate- 
gies of jihadist groups like DA'ISH. Recent developments in the Arab world have 
heightened the need for a serious examination of militant jihadist propaganda, which is 
being deployed across the Middle Eastern region and beyond with unprecedented stealth 
and efficacy. In the academic field, the past decade has witnessed a renewed interest in 
the study of modern Jihadism and jihadist literature, primarily because of the acknowl- 
edged political significance of militant jihadist organizations and the far-reaching ef- 
fects these groups exert on global politics. However, the importance of jihadist poetry 
continues to be primarily downplayed or even neglected as a valid subject for systemat- 
ic research both in Western scholarship and in the Arab world for various political and 
religious reasons. Except for the scholarly work mentioned in this section, there is still 
a general lack of meticulous study that focuses on the language-based strategies which 
are exploited for ideological transmission, especially in the case of contemporary ji- 
hadist movements. 

Several attempts have been made to study the relationship between language and 
ideologies that dominate politics in the Arab world. In a study entitled Islamist Rheto- 
ric: Language and Culture in Contemporary Egypt, Jacob Hoigilt examines Islamist 
discourse published in the form of theological books of three prominent Islamist figures 


12 Teun Van Dijk, *Discourse and Manipulation," Discourse and Society 17, no. 3 (2006), 361. 

13 David Rapoport, a renowned scholar in the field of terrorism, had made a similar claim more than three 
decades ago, "scholars rarely read the literature written by terrorists." David C. Rapoport, ed., *The Inter- 
national World as Some Terrorists Have Seen It: A Look at a Century of Memoirs," in Inside Terrorist 
Organizations (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), 32. 
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in Egypt in light of the Arabic text linguistics.'^ In contrast to Hoigilt's study, this re- 
search does not focus on the analysis of theological books; it concentrates instead on 
poetry as a more accessible and practical means of transmitting a specific worldview on 
the battlefield. The instrumentalization of the Arabic language in politics is the central 
point of discussion in Ofra Bengio's monograph called Saddam's Word: Political Dis- 
course in Iraq, which investigates the Ba'thist discourse in Iraq under Saddam Hus- 
sein's rule. Bengio's work analyses political terms, concepts, and idioms as disseminat- 
ed through the official Iragi mouthpieces as expressions that have both reflected and 
shaped Iraq's political culture and events. This seminal work illustrates how language 
and politics are interdependent and that regimes or specific political cultures are built on 
public discourse.” 

The concept of using language and symbolism to enforce domination in the Arab 
world is also discussed in Lisa Wedeen's work Ambiguities of Domination: Politics, 
Rhetoric, and Symbols in Contemporary Syria. This work treats rhetoric and symbols as 
central elements of politics. The study analyses the symbolic world, including the or- 
chestrated spectacles and strategized language that emerged during the thirty-year rule 
of Syria’s ex-President Hafiz al-Asad's regime.'^ Additionally, the official discourse of 
the Egyptian ex-president Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir and the Iraqi ex-President Saddam Hus- 
sein is thoroughly examined for its emotional and manipulative effect in the work of 
Kristina Stock entitled Sprache als ein Instrument der Macht: Strategien der Arab- 
ischen Politischen Rhetorik im 20. Jahrhundert." In light of these works, the aim be- 
hind this study is to contribute to this growing area of research by exploring the centrali- 
ty of discursive strategies in the jihadist political discourse. 

More recent discussions and analyses about the symbolic world of modern jihadist 
organizations are characterized by different perspectives and theories, including the 
literary, cultural, musical, religious, and historical aspects. These areas of research are 
by no means distinct or categorized. Quite often, these studies entail a combination of 
multiple aspects and theories. Perhaps one of the first scholars to have highlighted the 
importance of militant jihadist chants and poetry in the jihadist groups was Tilman Sei- 
densticker, who drew attention to the presence of both poetry and chants in jihadist 
circles. The scholar concludes the study by analyzing a praise poem dedicated to Osama 
bin Laden.? In another work, Seidensticker claims that chants “represent a genre of 


14 See also Jacob Hgigilt, Islamist Rhetoric: Language and Culture in Contemporary Egypt (London: 
Routledge, 2011). 

15 See also Ofra Bengio, Saddam's Word: Political Discourse in Iraq (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1998). 

16 Wedeen, Ambiguities of Domination. 

17 Kristina Stock, Sprache als ein Instrument der Macht: Strategien der Arabischen Politischen Rhetorik im 
20. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 1999). 

18 Tilman Seidensticker, *Lieder und Gedichte als Mittel zur Mobilisierung von Religion bei Jihadisten," in 
Religionsproduktivität in Europa: Markierungen im religiösen Feld, eds. Jamal Malik, and Juergen 
Manemann (Muenster: Aschendorff, 2009), 145-54. 
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religiously imbued music that apparently plays an enormous role in Jihadist circles.” 


Another study that deals with primary jihadist sources is conducted by Ruediger Lohlk- 
er, which also touches upon the topic of jihadist chants, albeit very briefly.” The study 
of Jihadism is discussed in more detail in a book series edited by Rüdiger Lohlker enti- 
tled Studying Jihadism. To date, this series comprises three volumes entitled New Ap- 
proaches to the Analysis of Jihadism: Online and Offline, Jihadism: Online Discourses 
and Representations, and World Wide Warriors: How Jihadis Operate Online. The 
second volume is especially noteworthy because it investigates the symbolic world of 
militant jihadist organizations, devoting a book chapter to the poetry of al-Qa'ida's 
chief theologian.” 

Other studies that have focused on the cultural products and practices of the jihadist 
culture include a volume edited by Thomas Hegghammer entitled Jihadi Culture: The 
Art and Social Practices of Militant Islamists, which focuses on poetry, jihadi chants, 
and non-military practices in jihadist circles among others." From a musicological 
perspective, Jonathan Pieslak discusses the role of music in the Iraq war, comparing 
jihadi chants to the music employed by US soldiers.” In more recent publications, Jona- 
than Pieslak and Nelly Lahoud focus on the musical element of DA'ISH chants, by 
providing a historical overview of jihadist chants and several common themes within 
the vast array of chants.” Similarly, Henrik Grátrud's article entitled “Islamic State 
Nasheeds as Messaging Tools" bridges the relationship between DA ‘ISH chants and the 
literary aspect related to DA ISH, outlining several recurring themes and characteristics 
of chants.” Likewise, Robyn Creswell and Bernard Haykel provide an insight into 
DA‘ISH and al-Qa‘ida poetry by discussing aspects of innovation and traditionalism, 


19 Tilman Seidensticker, *Jihad Hymns (nashids) as a Means of Self-Motivation in the Hamburg Group," in 
9/11 Handbook, eds. Hans G. Kippenberg, and Tilman Seidensticker (London: Equinox Publishing, 
2006), 73. 

20 See also Ruediger Lohlker, Dschihadismus-Materialien (Wien: Facultas Verlags- und Buchhandel, 
2009), 133-41. 

21 Ruediger Lohlker, ed. New Approaches to the Analysis of Jihadism: Online and Offline, vol. 1 (Vienna: V 
and R Unipress GmbH, 2011); Jihadism: Online Discourses and Representations, vol. 2 (Vienna: V and 
R Unipress GmbH, 2013); World Wide Warriors: How Jihadis Operate Online, vol. 3 (Vienna: V and R 
Unipress GmbH, 2020). 

22 See also Thomas Hegghammer, ed., Jihadi Culture: The Art and Social Practices of Militant Islamists 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2017). 

23 Jonathan Pieslak, Sound Targets: American Soldiers and Music in the Iraq War (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2009), 58-77. 

24 See also Jonathan Pieslak, “A Musicological Perspective on Jihadi Anashid,” in Jihadi Culture: The Art 
and Social Practices of Militant Islamists, 63-81; Nelly Lahoud, and Jonathan Pieslak, “Music of the Is- 
lamic State," Survival: Global Politics and Strategy 60, no.1 (2018): 153-68; Nelly Lahoud, “A Cappella 
Songs (anashid) in Jihadi Culture," in Jihadi Culture: The Art and Social Practices of Militant Islamists, 
42-62. 

25 Henrik Grätrud, “Islamic State Nasheeds as Messaging Tools,” Studies in Conflict and Terrorism 39, no. 
12 (2016): 1050-70. 
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theology, jihad, and issues related to the nation-state. From a historical perspective, 
Behnam Said's work entitled Hymnen des Jihads: Naschids im Kontext Jihadistischer 
Mobilisierung remains, to date, the most recent and extensive study in the field of 
chants in the context of militant Islamist mobilization covering a period that ranges 
from their inception until the pre-DÀ TSH era." 

A significant contribution to the field of jihadist poetry is the work of Elisabeth 
Kendall, which provides a qualitative and quantitative approach to the study of jihadist 
poetry.” Kendall offers inspiring examples of how the classical poetic tradition is ex- 
ploited in appropriating the past and reconfiguring it to support a contemporary militant 
jihadist agenda, focusing mostly on al-Qa'ida in the Arabian Peninsula. By taking the 
leading Arabic magazine of al-Qa'ida in the Arabian Peninsula called Sada al-Malahim 
as an example, Kendall argues that the provenance of poetry featured in the magazine is 
overwhelmingly derived from classical tradition (5296). To date, Kendall is the only 
scholar who has provided empirical data on the importance of poetry among modern- 
day tribal societies, substantiating the claim that poetry still plays a fundamental role in 
“ideological indoctrination and spiritual preparation" of contemporary jihadist groups.” 
Kendall’s survey of Yemeni tribespeople states that an overwhelming majority of Yem- 
eni tribespeople regard poetry either as important or very important in their daily lives. 
Kendall’s data also indicates that poetry is more prevalent among men (82% among 
men and 69% among women) and that neither age nor the level of education makes any 
difference. The research presented in this book builds on the work of Elisabeth Ken- 
dall by focusing exclusively on the analysis of poetry and discursive strategies as in- 
strumentalized by DA ‘ISH. 


26 See also Robyn Creswell, and Bernard Haykel, “Poetry in Jihadi Culture,” in Jihadi Culture: The Art and 
Social Practices of Militant Islamists, 22-41; “Why Jihadists Write Poetry,” The New Yorker, June 20, 
2017, accessed April 10, 2018, https://www.newyorker.com/magazine/2015/06/08/battle-lines-jihad- 
creswell-and-haykel. 

27 See also Behnam Said, Hymnen des Jihads: Naschids im Kontext Jihadistischer Mobilisierung 
(Wuerzburg: Ergon Verlag, 2016), and “Hymns (Nasheeds): A Contribution to the Study of the Jihadist 
Culture,” Studies in Conflict and Terrorism 35, no. 12 (2012): 863-79. 

28 See also Elisabeth Kendall, “Jihadist Propaganda and its Exploitation of the Arab Poetic Tradition,” 
in Reclaiming Islamic Tradition: Modern Interpretations of the Classical Heritage, ed. Elisabeth Kendall, 
and Ahmad Khan (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2016), 223-46. For further reading, see also 
Elisabeth Kendall, *Yemen's Al-Qa'ida and Poetry as a Weapon of Jihad," in Twenty-first Century Jihad: 
Law, Society and Military Action, eds. Elisabeth Kendall, and Ewan Stein (London: I. B. Tauris, 2015), 
247-69. 

29 Kendall, “Jihadist Propaganda and its Exploitation of the Arab Poetic Tradition,” 227-8. 

30 Kendall, “Jihadist Propaganda and its Exploitation of the Arab Poetic Tradition,” 262. 

31 Kendall, “Yemen’s Al-Qa'ida and Poetry as a Weapon of Jihad,” 251. 

32 Elisabeth Kendall, *Al-Qa'ida, Islamic State and the Re-claiming of the Arab Poetic Tradition," YouTube 
video, 7:25-13:20, accessed April 9, 2018, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-gtspESkYhrs&t-2156s. 
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Primary Sources 


This study has fixed points of reference in space and time. It takes into consideration 
poetry produced after the announcement of the establishment of the organization known 
as the Islamic State in Iraq (IST) in 2006 under the leadership of Abū ‘Umar al-Qurashi 
al-Baghdadi until early 2018. In geographical terms, the scope of the present study is 
limited to productions that emerged from areas that were under DA‘ISH territory in the 
Middle East, effectively Iraq, Syria and North Africa (mostly Libya). Determining the 
geographical location is essential for the context of this study involving multiple in-text 
references to prominent figures, specific local events, and warfare developments. The 
focus is centred almost exclusively on sources in the Arabic language because it is the 
unofficial language of DÀ'ISH.? 

The primary sources of this study vary from audio productions to written material. 
Transcription of the chants investigated in this work is provided in the appendix. The 
main corpus was retrieved from two primary internet sources: Firstly, the website ji- 
hadology.net which is a clearinghouse for Sunni jihadist primary source material that is 
run by Aaron Y. Zelin, a researcher at the Richard Borrow Fellow at the Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy and Sami David Fellow at the International Centre for the 
Study of Radicalisation and Political Violence. Zelin's website is perhaps one of the 
few running websites that publish DA‘ISH related material for research purposes. An 
overwhelming majority of chants were downloaded from jihadology.net as an audio file. 
This archive for jihadist content supports the expansion of the field of Jihadism by 
providing controlled access to the source material. The second internet source is Internet 
Archive (archive.org), which was founded and is managed by the digital librarian 
Brewster Kahle. Several propaganda materials such as chants, pamphlets, speeches, and 
videos have remained accessible for the general public on this platform. 

The corpus that is taken into consideration was published through DA'ISH media 
outlets between 2006 and 2018. At the time of writing, there existed no thorough analy- 
sis of this corpus of literature.” The corpus of poetry may be divided into three main 
groups consisting of DA ‘ISH chants (andshid), Ahlam al-Nasr's collection of poetry, 
and poetry which is circulated on social media and published on DA ‘ISH related pam- 
phlets or magazines. This study takes into consideration the collection attributed to 
Ahlam al-Nasr, who is a leading propagandist for DA‘ISH. In the introductory section 
of the collection, it is said that the poetess deserves to be given the title of “the poetess 
of the State of Islam."? This first collection of poetry called The Blaze of Truth (uwaru 
I-haqqi) consists of 107 poems mostly in monorhyme and published by DA ISH media 


33 There are few instances when other DA‘ISH related non-Arabic sources such as Dabiq are mentioned 
briefly in this study. 

34 As of August 20, 2020. 

35 In Arabic, *...tastahiqqu 'an tazfara bi-laqab sha'ira dawlat al-islam." See DAN, 11. 
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outlet called Fursän al-balägh media in 2014.” Poems in this collection are not titled 
according to the end-rhyme as was customary in the poetic convention but are given a 
title extracted from a verse or hemistich in the poem. The collection of poetry is of sig- 
nificant importance because it was written in the earlier years of the Islamic State organ- 
ization. Thus, this collection sheds light on the socio-political dimension in which 
DA‘ISH was founded." This collection is also symbolic because it illustrates a different 
dimension to the stereotypical role attributed to women in a jihadist culture. Although 
one could argue that Ahlam al-Nasr's poetry may reflect her personal experience rather 
than that of DA ‘ISH, one must take into consideration that her narrative has been pub- 
lished and subjected to some kind of harmonizing, editing, and reshaping at the hands of 
the editors. 

The corpus is based on two significant restrictions. Firstly, it deals exclusively with 
material produced in Classical Arabic. The chants selected for analysis are composed in 
Classical Arabic and vocalized in transcription for the sake of accuracy. Especially in 
the case of poetry, vowels are essential in determining the rhythm and the metre. An 
insignificant number of chants that were produced in dialectal Arabic are intentionally 
left out. The official DA'ISH affiliated media arms that are under investigation are 
identified on a DA‘ISH-affiliated video entitled the Structure of the Caliphate which 
outlines the main media productions under its control? Among the most prominent 
outlets are al-battär media production, fursan al-balagh media, ajnad media foundation, 
asda’ media foundation, and al-hayat media centre. Al-battar media production produces 
poems in the written form; fursan al-balagh media often publishes translations of critical 
speeches by DA‘ISH leaders. Fursän al-balagh media has also published the first collec- 
tion of poetry in Arabic, which is attributed to Ahlam al-Nasr. Ajnad media foundation 
and asda’ media foundation are media units specialized in jihadist audio chants. Con- 
cerning graphic productions, al-hayat media centre, which was formed in May 2014 and 
is based in Syria,” has also produced an overwhelming number of films for DA‘ISH 
including feature-length series such as “Clanging of the Swords, Parts I, H, 


36 Ahlam al-Nasr, Uwaru al-haggi: al-drwan al-shi ‘ri al-awwal li-shä irati al-jihadi al-adiba al-fadila 
Ahlam al-nasr, e-book, accessed May 30, 2018, https://jihadology.net/2014/07/19/fursan-al-balagh- 
media-presents-a-new-release-from-a96e196b896a5lam-al-na96e196b996a3r-flames-of-the-truth/. 

37 In her collection of poetry, Ahlam al-Nasr identifies herself as a Syrian who had lived in the Gulf coun- 
tries until the establishment of the so-called DA ‘ISH caliphate. Al-Nasr is reported to have married in the 
Syrian courthouse of Raqqa to a Vienna-born jihadi Abü Usama al-Gharib. Her poetry is often dissemi- 
nated through other DA ‘ISH media arms and social media accounts, especially on Twitter, Instagram, Fa- 
cebook, and Telegram. 

38 Aaron Y. Zelin, “The Structure of the Caliphate," Jihadology (blog), July 7, 2016, accessed May 5, 2018, 
http://jihadology.net/2016/07/06/new-video-message-from-the-islamic-state-the-structure-of-the- 
caliphate/. 

39 Atwan, Islamic State, 15. 
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III and IV” and “Flames of War: Fighting Has Just Begun.”“° An overwhelming number 
of films and short clips entail poetry that is, at times, either chanted or recited. 

This study is not concerned with the analysis of all poetry produced by DA‘ISH, but 
it is mostly aimed to tread an analytical middle ground between an analysis that uses 
traditional and modern theories to state universal hypotheses about DA‘ISH discourse. 
In this way, this research is intended to contribute to a critical understanding of how 
ideologically and politically salient discourses in the jihadist sphere reach their intended 
audience. Ultimately, the overarching aim is to increase and refine our knowledge about 
Jihadism in general by decoding specific discursive strategies deployed as practical 
tools to achieve domination. 


Methods of Research 


The corpus of this study is limited to ‘the Islamic State Organization.’ The decision to 
restrict the corpus to this jihadist group over other groups is two-fold. Firstly, the digi- 
talization of the group's propagandistic material makes access to this closed community 
easier in comparison to the more limited use of the internet among other jihadist groups. 
Secondly, DA ‘ISH has garnered international attention as one of the most recent facets 
of Jihadism. Decoding its message and strategies may serve as an opportunity to ad- 
vance our knowledge of the phenomenon of Jihadism as manifested in modern times. 
Another limitation is based on the type of discourse being examined. 

Due to practical constraints, this work cannot provide a comprehensive analysis of 
all forms of discourse produced by DA ‘ISH; it focuses instead on two key components 
that require a thorough discussion, namely, repetitive names of affiliated institutions and 
poetry. The analysis of names is especially critical because it contributes directly to the 
image of the organization's self-representation. The creation of specific names for me- 
dia outlets, female brigades, and fighters indicate how cultural artefacts and genealogi- 
cal links borrowed from the past are retooled to conform with the group's hegemonic 
project. The second discursive component that is analyzed thoroughly is poetry. In the 
jihadist milieu, poetry dominates other forms of discourse, and its circulation appears in 
different propaganda material. The importance of poetry in the process of ideological 
transmission lies in the significance of this form of discourse in the Arabic-Islamic 
tradition. The classical Arabic ode deployed by DA ‘ISH resonates culturally because of 
its long-standing tradition dating back to the pre-Islamic times. 

The methodological approach taken in the analysis of poetry is qualitative and dis- 
cusses poetic exemplars in their entirety. The corpus is collected by gleaning a substan- 
tial number of poems and poetic verses from a varied range of propaganda material 
published in Arabic online, including speeches, pamphlets, magazines, videos, and 


40 Lauren Williams, Islamic State Propaganda and the Mainstream Media, Lowy Institute for International 
Policy (LIIP), 2016, accessed May 30, 2018, https://www files.ethz.ch/isn/196198/islamic-state- 
propaganda-western-media 0.pdf. 
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audio files. After collecting poetic verses in the qasida form, several exemplars were 
chosen and analyzed thoroughly in order to unravel various literary devices adopted by 
DA‘ISH. Subsequently, a literary-cum-discursive analysis is carried out to unpack the 
cultural and literary notions to understand the content as well as the form of this dis- 
course. Various literary devices adopted in this type of discourse are discussed as poten- 
tial strategies of mobilization and domination. The analytical approach which is adopted 
in this study combines theories derived from literary criticism and ‘Critical Discourse 
Analysis.' That way, poetic exemplars are thoroughly examined in light of the poetic 
tradition which influences the form and content, and also vis-à-vis the ideological inten- 
tions underlining this cultural product. The selective reconstruction of intertextualities, 
religious citations, and historical references are thus examined as language-based in- 
struments by which DA ‘ISH legitimates its existence and modus operandi. 

Poetic exemplars are translated into English for the sake of being more accessible. 
However, translation of Arabic poetry as a perpetual process of encoding and decoding 
inevitably poses two significant challenges. Firstly, the notion of full equivalence be- 
tween Arabic and English is hard to achieve because the 'significance' and the *mean- 
ing' are always culture-bound. The intercultural translation of the images borrowed 
from the Arabic-Islamic culture is often unintelligible in the Western world. In such 
cases, the multiplicity of meaning and not just one meaning is often the case. The im- 
portance of translating the context tends to be even gain more prominence higher when 
dealing with propagandistic and ideological poetry because its essence centres on moti- 
vating and mobilizing its audience. 

Secondly, translation fails to render the poeticity of the poems in Arabic because its 
quality rests fundamentally on the Arabic linguistic structure, particular forms of lan- 
guage, and the insertion of archaic diction. Classical Arabic prosody, for instance, de- 
pends on an alternation of syllabic weights between a light (CV) and heavy one (CVC) 
that is entirely different from the syllabic stress as a predominant metrical pattern in 
English poetry. The rigid structure of the qasida is relatively challenging to render in 
translation. The precise regularity in the Arabic metrical pattern may be apprehended as 
dull and monotonous in the West. In contrast, it is positively valued in the Arabic- 
Islamic tradition. To limit this loss, the original texts in Arabic are provided together 
with their English translation. Besides, the source language (Arabic) is prioritized over 
the target language (English), and translations are rendered in modern English. As a 
basis for the interpretation of vital poetic texts and passages of the literary lore, these 
texts are situated in terms of the cultural and political environment that generated them. 
The intention is to bring jihadist poetry into the purview of contemporary literary inter- 
pretation in a way that makes it culturally relevant and poetically understood for the 
modern reader. Finally, Qur'anic translations in English follow the Sahih International 
version, which is available online under quran.com. 


Challenges and Limitations 


This research faces several challenges connected to the accessibility of primary sources, 
the issue of plagiarism, and the oversimplification of the jihadist phenomenon. The first 
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issue concerning the difficulty in obtaining jihadist material consists of two major com- 
ponents. Firstly, jihadist communities are inherently closed communities, which means 
that the operation of institutions affiliated with DA‘ISH is often shrouded in secrecy and 
is also inaccessible to the outside world. As a result of this inaccessibility, it is challeng- 
ing to verify specific details such as the date of production. Considering the political 
nature of jihadist discourse, which often makes explicit reference to the socio-political 
events happening at a particular point in time, such details are crucial. When the date of 
production is essential to the analysis, the date of online publication is taken as an in- 
dicative date of the latest possible date of production. 

Access to jihadist material has been the subject of intense controversy within the in- 
ternational community. One major issue that has dominated the field in recent years is 
concerned with jihadist sources being made available online and their possible contribu- 
tion to inciting individuals into becoming radicalized. As a result, online jihadist 
sources, in general, are continually placed under the scrutiny of European authorities. In 
part, this may have contributed to the lack of a systematic study of jihadist material 
among the academic community. Since this research is based on jihadist content as its 
primary sources, poetic exemplars taken into consideration are annexed to this study. 
The appendix is divided into two sections: Appendix A is made up of vocalized verses 
that are quoted in this work. Sources described as being derived from jihadist online 
sources, and social media are collected and archived from the primary source at the time 
of posting and classified in Appendix B. The rendition of the poems in their original 
form are included in this work for a more secure rendition of the sources and also for a 
more precise illustration of the aesthetical features related to DA‘ISH poetry. 

The second issue that arises in our discussion is the oversimplification of a complex 
phenomenon commonly referred to as Jihadism. Referring to the society in which mod- 
ern jihadist poetry is composed as a ‘jihadist community’ or ‘jihadist culture’ is only a 
generic assessment of the multi-ethnic and multilingual jihadist scene on the ground that 
is composed of multiple organizations which are geographically located from North 
Africa to South East Asia and beyond. Even if the research were to focus on one organi- 
zation such as DA'ISH as a case study, one would discover that within itself, DA'ISH 
consists of various sub-cultures that may vary depending on whether the study deals 
with the affiliates in Libya (province of Tarablus/Barqa/Fezzan), Yemen (province of 
Yemen, San‘a /al-Bayda /Aden-Abyan/Shabwa/Hadramüt), Nigeria (province of Gharb 
Afriqiyya in West Africa province) or Afghanistan (province Khurasan). The issue 
tends to become more complicated because DA 'ISH affiliates that are outside the Iraq— 
Syria region mostly consist of an amalgamation of smaller militant jihadist organiza- 
tions that had pledged allegiance to DA‘ISH, such as the affiliate in Nigeria formerly 
known as Boko Haram.^' However, these multiple affiliates should not hinder the analy- 
sis of DA'ISH because the discourse belonging to these DA‘ISH affiliates is delimited 
by the organization's overarching ideological goals and motivations. 


41 The molecular aspect of DA ‘ISH is discussed in detail in section 1.2 of this study. 
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The third challenge is connected to the jihadist chants, which have become an insig- 
nia of DA'ISH and its propaganda. One issue that arises from these discussions is the 
originality of an insignificant number of chants used by DA‘ISH. Researchers draw 
attention to the fact that some chants are also used by other outlaw Salafi organiza- 
tions." However, provided that most of the jihadist material is subject to policing by 
Western authorities, and there is, as yet, no well-established archive or repository doc- 
umenting jihadist content of different Salafi-jihadist organizations, it is practically im- 
possible to verify the authenticity of the vast number of chants unless one happens to 
have heard the chants before. DA‘ISH chants, which are believed to have been ‘plagia- 
rized' are purposely not taken as exemplars in this study. In the process of choosing 
chants for analysis, the focus is set on the ones published through DA‘ISH affiliated 
publishing centres, which are identified by a reference to the publishing centre at the 
beginning of the audio file. This is usually indicated by a signatory message stating 
mu assasat ajnad or mu assasät asda’. Even in the unlikely event that some of the poet- 
ic exemplars happen to be borrowed from other jihadist organizations, the fact that 
DA‘ISH accepted to publish them under its name indicates that the content is aligned 
with its ideology. 


Key Terminology 


This study makes use of several terms and restrains from using others that need further 
clarification. Firstly, the terms DA‘ISH or ‘Islamic State organization’ (ISO), which are 
used interchangeably in this work, refer to what started as jam 'at al-tawhid wa-l-jihad 
in 1999, which then pledged allegiance to al-Qa ida and later developed into ‘the Islam- 
ic State of Iraq’ in October 2006 led by Abū ‘Umar al-Qurashi 31-8380201. Ayman al- 
Zawahirt, who is the current leader of al-Qa'ida central, severed ties with ‘the Islamic 
State of Iraq and Syria' in February 2014 leading to the proclamation of the re- 
establishment of the caliphate by the current leader of the Islamic state organization 
Abii Bakr al-Baghdädi renaming the organization ‘the Islamic State.’* The organization 
under question is referred to as ‘the Islamic State organization’ and abbreviated as 
‘ISO.’ Associating the terms ‘organization’ or ‘movement’ with the group’s name is 
essential on two accounts. Firstly, it regards DA‘ISH for what it truly is, namely as ‘an 
organization’ that calls itself ‘the Islamic State.’ Referring to DA‘ISH by its self- 
appointed name, that is, ‘the Islamic State,’ would legitimate its declaration of an Islam- 
ic caliphate, because the notions of ‘Islamic’ and ‘state’ trigger the exact kind of se- 


42 Lahoud, and Pieslak argue that especially during its early years, the Islamic State of Iraq (ISI) used to rely 
on borrowed chants sometimes even by reproducing them. It started producing its chants once it began to 
gain military momentum on the battlefield. See Lahoud, and Pieslak, “Music of the Islamic State,” in 
Survival: Global Politics and Strategy 60, no. 1 (2018), 157. 

43 Jessica Stern, and J. M. Berger, ISIS: The State of Terror (New York: Ecco Press, 2016), xx—xxi. 

44 See also Adam Taylor, “France Is Ditching the ‘Islamic State’ Name — and Replacing it with a Label the 
Group Hates,” The Washington Post, September 17, 2014, accessed August 28, 2018, 
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mantic framing that the movement itself is so cunningly trying to propagate among its 
predominantly Muslim audience. The association of ‘Islamic’ with ‘state’ suggest that 
the creation of the organization is somehow connected to the past Islamic caliphates of 
the Islamic Golden Age.” By claiming that the organization is ‘Islamic,’ DA‘ISH 
bridges Islam, which is in itself a broadly contested concept, alongside other terms like 
‘Muslims’ and ‘Islamists.’ This particularly ambiguous and dangerous naming of the 
organization seems to erroneously suggest that it is representative of Islam, Muslims, 
and Islamists alike. Additionally, the term ‘the Islamic State’ is strictly related to the 
creation of a caliphate, which is the political goal of DA'ISH. The movement's choice 
of name is merely a projection of its ideology and its expanding policy, an image that it 
has attempted to propagate to the outside world. It is for this reason that the current 
name ‘the Islamic State’ has been developing concurrently to the political and military 
achievements of the organization, changing from ISI (‘Islamic State in Iraq,’ Ar. al- 
dawla al-islamiyya ft l- iraq) in 2006 to ISIS (‘Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant,’ Ar. 
al-dawla al-islamiyya ft l- ‘iraq wa-l-sham). 

This study takes into consideration DA'ISH sources from 2014 onwards when 
DA'ISH started calling itself ‘the Islamic State.’ The study intentionally avoids refer- 
ring to the Islamic State movement as a ‘terrorist’ organization principally because 
*terror' is a contested concept denoting political subjectivity and ambiguity. This does 
not imply, however, that this book is sympathetic in any way toward the jihadist ideolo- 
£y or that this work is insensitive to the horrible acts practised by this movement. Nev- 
ertheless, the study is aimed to keep away from terms with heavy political overtones for 
the benefit of objective research. The term ‘ideological force’ is repeatedly used in this 
work to define DA ISH. It stresses that ideology — and not religion — is the modus op- 
erandi and the root of the group's violence. In this context, ideology is understood to be 
a system of beliefs, social constructs, ways of understanding life, and a political credo 
disguised in Islamic terms. The importance of ideology in defining DA'ISH does not 
allude that this work engages with thorough analyses and debates of the Salafi-jihadist 
ideology. Instead, it focuses mostly on how DA'ISH communicates its ideology as a 
coveted Weltanschauung for its audience. The term ‘force’ also indicates that the ideol- 
ogy adopted by DA‘ISH is not confined to the movement, but should be understood as a 
radical undercurrent that has been gaining momentum in politically troubled countries. 
The analysis of strategies that this study offers is not limited to DA‘ISH per se, but it 
may also be relevant to other similar jihadist organizations that have been actively en- 
gaging in the symbolic world for the past decades. 

In this study, the term nashid (pl. anashid) is rendered as ‘chant’ rather than ‘hymn’ 
in translation. Oxford dictionary defines the notion of chant as ‘a repeated rhythmic 
phrase, typically one shouted or sung in unison by a crowd' as opposed to a hymn, 


https://www.washingtonpost.com/news/worldviews/wp/2014/09/17/france-is-ditching-the-islamic-state- 
name-and-replacing-it-with-a-label-the-group-hates/. 

45 See also Elisabeth Wehling, Politisches Framing: Wie eine Nation sich Ihr Denken Einredet — und daraus 
Politik Macht (Cologne: Halem, 2016), 159-63. 
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which is defined as ‘a religious song or poem of praise to God or a god.’ Since this 
study revolves around ideological rather than religious poetry and it involves multiple 
genres rather than solely praising God, referring to anashid as ‘hymns’ may be slightly 
misleading. 


Division of Book 


This book is divided into three parts. Part one is called ‘Setting the Scene,’ and its pri- 
mary purpose is to provide a generic overview of the most critical elements that are 
discussed throughout this work. Chapter one sets the scene by establishing a working 
definition of *the Islamic State Organization,' which is, by definition, challenging due to 
the multiple vectors involved in the process. This chapter contextualizes DA ‘ISH vis-a- 
vis current political events, including the US-led invasion of Iraq in 2003. It also dis- 
cusses DA‘ISH in terms of its ideological dimension and its intricate connections to 
Islam. These discussions scratch the surface of the complexity encountered in identify- 
ing organizations like DA‘ISH within their historical and socio-political context. With 
this background definition in mind, it is the purpose of the second chapter to introduce 
and outline the theoretical components contributing to the discussions stimulated at a 
later stage in this study. For a conceptual and theoretical orientation, this study borrows 
discussions related to domination, tradition, and orality. This chapter draws some of its 
inspiration from modern theories of hegemony and orality and discussions related to 
classical Arabic poetry by classical and modern scholars. Among the most intriguing 
discussions dealt with in this chapter is the dichotomous relationship between the past 
and the present, tradition and modernity, advanced technology, and ancient modes of 
mobilization, all of which contribute towards creating the group's uniqueness in the 
symbolic world. 

Part two deals with different functions of DA'ISH discourse. Chapter three analyses 
the role of symbolism and discursive strategies in the jihadist milieu. This chapter is 
concerned with iconographies, such as the black flag and the currency created by 
DA‘ISH, and its historical significance in the Arabic-Islamic tradition. It also establish- 
es the importance of Classical Arabic as a medium of ideological transmission. As a 
practical way of understanding the instrumentalization of the Arabic language, the chap- 
ter develops into a thorough examination of naming strategies by analyzing the names 
of media outlets and nomenclature as adopted and adapted by DA‘ISH fighters. Naming 
strategies are discussed vis-à-vis identity creation and how this newly formed identity is 
accompanied by a specific behaviour marketed by DA‘ISH. In chapter four, the focus 
shifts on the function of poetry in the jihadist milieu. By building on the established 
functions that classical Arabic poetry has enjoyed since the pre-Islamic times, this chap- 
ter depicts the significance of this cultural artefact as the primary source of communica- 
tion in the jihadist group. The functions of DA‘ISH poetry are analyzed in the frame- 
work of the pre-Islamic and Islamic function of poetry, also taking into consideration 
the socio-political conditions taking place on the modern-day battlefield. 

Part three provides a thematic analysis of poetic exemplars and investigates how 
specific themes contribute extensively to the overarching theories of domination. These 
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chapters intend to offer a closer thematic analysis of DA'ISH poetry by taking into 
consideration the long-standing literary tradition and criticism on the one hand, and the 
current discussions of poetic criticism on the other hand. These two dimensions are 
especially helpful in decoding the poetic exemplars of a modern organization that com- 
poses poetry in the classical form. The thematic analysis is divided into two major parts, 
namely poetry of blood vengeance and poetry of ideological transmission. Chapter five 
deals with poetry motivated by blood vengeance whereby ancient themes and motifs are 
exploited to heighten emotions, galvanize support, and evoke the ferocity of the pre- 
Islamic ethos of blood vengeance. Chapter six is concerned with the ideological trans- 
mission of poetry, which is deployed to spread the jihadist paradigm and worldview. 
Even in this case, traditional themes, poetic motifs, and morphological patterning are 
mobilized to connect with the audience and, at the same time, install a shared vision 
manipulated to suit the group's ideology. 


PARTI 
Chapter One 


The Emergence of DA'ISH as Part of the Jihadist Milieu 


1.1. Defining “the Islamic State Organization’: The Achilles Heel 

DA ISH is considered as a radical, anti-establishment movement that operates on the 
sustained basis of exerting external influence on behalf of a specific cause. One of the 
major issues that arises in our definition of militant jihadist organizations such as 
DA'ISH is the lack of a central institution governing jihadist groups. In this sense, Ji- 
hadism lacks the conformity of theological interpretations and overall pan-jihadist lead- 
ership for consultation. This chapter eschews the problem of definition by discussing 
key terms that help to discern the meanings of terms rather than to define these terms in 
an essentialist manner. These terms are to be defined according to the socio-political 
and historical factors that have influenced DA‘ISH. Political belief systems, including 
Jihadism, “are historically contingent and, therefore, must be analysed with reference to 
a particular context that connects their origins and developments to specific times and 
spaces." The historical circumstances of people have primacy and “not the generic 
abstractions that would claim them...every aspect of their religions and cultures will 
come forward only to the degree that they can help restore a sense of pride of place and 
historical agency in shaping their new world.” 

From the outset, this work considers Jihadism to be starkly influenced by two major 
intersecting dimensions. These dimensions, however, are neither reducible to their con- 
stituent factors and forces nor fixed and stagnant in history. Diachronically, the jihadist 
ideology as interpreted by DA ISH links itself to Islam. It is a subset of a particularly 
violent, conservative, and uncompromising Sunni group, often referred to as Salafi 
Jihadism. Contemporary Salafi-jihadist aligned groups are based on a foetal relationship 
with the traditionalist past. Modern-day adherents of Salafism claim to emulate exclu- 
sively and meticulously the example of “the pious predecessors" (al-salaf al-salih), 
namely the first three generations of Muslims after the Prophet's death.? The radicaliza- 
tion of Islam advocates the restoration of a previous state of social affairs by seeking to 
return to the status quo ante that is regarded as absent from the contemporary status quo 
of a society. The Salafi-jihadist component consists of a transnational outlook, the rejec- 


1 Manfred B. Steger, The Rise of the Global Imaginary: Political Ideologies from the French Revolution to 
the Global War on Terror (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 5. 

2 Hamid Dabashi, The Arab Spring: The End of Postcolonialism (London: Zed Books, 2012), 137. 

3  Seealso Bernard Haykel, *On the Nature of Salafi Thought and Action," in Global Salafism: Islam's New 
Religious Movement, ed. Roel Meijer (London: Hurst, 2009), 33-57. 
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tion of electoral politics, the reluctance to make truces or engage in political discussions 
and compromises, and an exclusive focus on armed struggle. 

On a synchronic level, DA'ISH is shaped by the political events taking place in the 
Arab world in general and the Iraq-Syria region in particular. DA‘ISH is an ‘ideological 
force’ geographically connected to Iraq and Syria. The definition of DA‘ISH as an ‘ide- 
ological force' is vital on two accounts; Firstly, because DA'ISH needs to be under- 
stood in terms of its ideology rather than its religious factors." Secondly, the term ‘force’ 
represents a physically violent organization. It refers to a type of power that has gath- 
ered momentum by setting itself against other similar ideologies connected to Jihadism. 
Until early 2017, DA'ISH managed entire regions in Iraq and Syria politically, socio- 
logically, militarily, and ideologically. To date, however, DA‘ISH has lost most of its 
power in the region and been relocating itself in neighbouring countries in South East 
Asia, which makes it challenging to identify the organization in terms of its present 
location.? 


1.2. Contextualizing the Relationship between Islam, Islamism, and Jihadism 
Jihadism is anchored in Islamic theology by means 

of a much intertwined and closely connected line- 

age of religio-historical figures, events, and con- 

quests as well as other theological doctrines and 

specific radical ideologies that have developed 

throughout the centuries. Gradually, Jihadism 

transformed itself into a global insurgency consist- 

ing of a diversity of backgrounds of supporters of 

radicalism, and a multitude of languages and di- 

verse ethnic backgrounds within its ranks. For the 

sake of clarity, there are two significant vectors that 

need to be mentioned at this stage, namely the his- 

toricity of Islamism and Jihadism, on the one hand, 

and the relationship between DA ‘ISH and Jihadism 

on the other hand. The difference between Islamism Figure 1 The Representation of Islam, 
and Jihadism is not clear-cut, and it is often chal- Islamism, and Jihadism 

lenging to categorize points of distinction between 


4 The centrality of ideology to DÀ ‘ISH is also discussed in Peter R. Neumann, Radicalized: New Jihadists 
and the Threat to the West (London: I. B. Tauris, 2016), xvii. 

5 As of December 2018, the presence of DA ‘ISH in Iraq and Syria has reduced drastically. 

6 There is only a minority of supporters of Islamism and Jihadism in Islamic countries. Statistically, Islam- 
ists make up around three to ten percent of the population in Islamic countries. Jihadists, on the other 
hand, make up one percent of the Muslim population worldwide. See also Kai Hirschmann, Terrorismus 
(Hamburg: Europäische Verlagsanstalt, 2003), 42; Wilhelm Dietl, Kai Hirschmann, and Rolf To- 
phoven, Das Terrorismus — Lexikon: Täter, Opfer, Hintergründe (Frankfurt am Main: Eichborn, 2006), 
24. 
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these categories. As the graph illustrates, the complex relationship between Islam and 
the Salafi-jihadist ideology can be conceptualized by defining points of similarity. 

Among the most critical factors are the historicity of Islam vis-à-vis Jihadism and Is- 
lamism. Unlike Islam, which appeared during the seventh century CE in the Arabian 
Peninsula, Islamism and Jihadism are, in essence, modern because both ideologies can 
be traced to the nineteenth century. One way of defining Islamism is by considering it as 
*a socio-political ideology which strives to institute governments under Allah's authori- 
ty, not man-made constitutions, and administration of society according to sharia (Is- 
lamic law), not Western law."" A significant political event occurred in 1978, which 
provided an unprecedented impetus to the voices of both Islamists and modern jihadists. 
During this time, the Iranian revolution sought the removal of the US-backed Pahlavi 
Shah, whose dynasty was ultimately replaced by the new Islamic Republic of Iran. This 
revolution inspired the formation of a Shi'a Islamist resistance movement called Hizbul- 
lah, which came to existence within a few months following the Israeli invasion of 
southern Lebanon. Mehdi Mozaffari argues that the term ‘Islamism’ acquired political 
and ideological connotations with the outbreak of the Islamic revolution under the lead- 
ership of Ayatollah Khomeini, who propagated ‘political Islam’ and established “the 
first Islamist government in the twentieth century."? This unprecedented historical event 
brought about the need to create new terms to describe this phenomenon, such as ‘Is- 
lamic fundamentalism,’ ‘radicalism,’ ‘Islamic revival,’ and ‘political Islam.” 

In modern times, an overwhelming majority of Islamist movements and Islamic re- 
publics in favour of Islamic states are based on the work of ideologues such as Abü al- 
A'là Mawdüdi (Jamät-e-Islami or ‘Islamic Society’), Hassan al-Bannä (the Muslim 
Brotherhood), and Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahhäb (Saudi Arabia). The works of these 


7 Andrew Harvey, Ian Sullivan, and Ralph Groves, *A Clash of Systems: An Analytical Framework to 
Demystify the Radical Islamist Threat," Parameters 35:3 (Autumn 2005), 76. 

8 Mehdi Mozaffari, “What is Islamism? History and Definition of a Concept," Totalitarian Movements and 
Political Religions 8, no. 1 (2007), 18. 

9 For a thorough analysis of these concepts, see also Bassam Tibi, Political Islam, World Politics and 
Europe: Democratic Peace and Euro-Islam Versus Global Jihad (London: Routledge, 2008); Gilles Ke- 
pel, Muslim Extremism in Egypt: The Prophet and Pharaoh (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2003), xii; James Piscatori, *Accounting for Islamic Fundamentalism," in Accounting for Fundamental- 
ism: The Dynamic Character of Movements, eds. Martin E. Marty, and R. Scott Appleby (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1994); Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad, John Obert Voll, and John L. Esposito, The 
Contemporary Islamic Revival: A Critical Survey and Bibliography (New York: Greenwood Press, 1991). 

10 Sayyid Qutb and Abi al-A‘la Mawdüdı expressed themselves against nationalism. They considered 
nationalism as a European invention that was transported into the Middle East and south-east Asia. Qutb 
believed that moral rearmament could only take place if Muslims perform an all-out offensive (jihad) 
against modernity. See also Michael Whine, “Islamism and Totalitarianism: Similarities and Differ- 
ences," Totalitarian Movements and Political Religions 2, no. 2 (2001), 59-60. 

11 Tarek Fatah, Chasing a Mirage: The Tragic Illusion of an Islamic State (Mississauga: John Wiley and 
Sons Canada, 2008), 13. 

12 The Wahhabi school is also one of the most influential ideological schools founded on the work of Mu- 
hammad ‘Abd al-Wahhäb (d. 1792 CE) who was a direct spiritual descendent of the thirteenth-century Is- 
lamic scholar Taqi d-Din b. Taymiyya (d. 1328 CE) and the Hanbali school of jurisprudence. Al-Wahhab 
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Islamist ideologues lay the foundation of doctrines we now associate with modern Is- 
lamic states and militant Islamist and jihadist movements such as Saudi Arabia, Paki- 
stan, DA‘ISH, al-Qa'ida. One of the most relevant debates that arose among the Islamist 
trio in the early twentieth century is based on the concept of jihad against the non- 
Muslim ‘enemy,’ which interpretation came to play an essential part in the ideological 
set up of later militant jihadist movements. This new form of jihad *was patterned on 
the tradition of the underground communist parties of Europe and at time resembling 
the anarchists of the 19" century."? The work of Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahhäb (d. 1792 
CE), who was a direct spiritual descendent of the Islamic scholar Taqi al-Din Ibn Tay- 
miyya (d. 1328 CE) and the Hanbali school of jurisprudence has developed into Saudi 
Arabia’s state ideology." In modern-day, the jihadist ideology is thought to form part of 
a broader Islamist ideology and is considered as a militarized form of Islamism.'? Pub- 
lished material such as the DA ‘ISH associated Arabic newspaper called al-Naba', which 
deals with provincial military activities and regional events carried out by the organiza- 
tion, is replete with explicit references to Ibn al-Wahhab's ideology. The DA‘ISH 
affiliated publishing house known as maktabat al-himma has published a book entitled 
Clarification of Doubts based on the ideology of al-Wahhab." 

Our discussion about contextualizing Islamism and Jihadism should take place vis-à- 
vis the phenomenon of modernization and colonialization in the Arab-Islamic world 
because this radical fundamentalist form of patriarchal reaction to European imperialism 
and modernization took place in the twentieth century. ‘Organic movements,’ whether 
Salafi-jihadist, Islamist or otherwise, were fuelled by their resentment against the cur- 
rent values in their society, mostly functioning as a form of insurgency against colonial 
intrusion and Western powers in the region.'” The historian Hisham Sharabi claims that 
radical fundamentalist ideologies have accompanied the process of ‘modernization’ in 


launched a revival of Islam and called for the example of the Prophet and his companions to clear Arabia 
from different forms of Islam. 

13 Fatah, Chasing a Mirage, 272. 

14 Ibn Taymiyya is the most prominent precursor of present-day (Sunni) revivalism, and his resolute funda- 
mentalism has left an indelible mark upon later generations of jihadists. He was perceived both as a mili- 
tant theoretician and as an activist defender of Islam. See Hassan Hassan, “The Sectarianism of the Islam- 
ic State: Ideological Roots and Political Context,” Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, last ac- 
cessed January 20, 2018, http://carnegieendowment.org/2016/06/13/sectarianism-of-islamic-state- 
ideological-roots-and-political-context-pub-63746; Michael Whine, “Islamism and Totalitarianism: Simi- 
larities and Differences,” 57-8. 

15 See also Marwan Abou-Taam, and Ruth Bigalke, Die Reden des Osama bin Laden (Munich: Diederichs, 
2006), 107. 

16 See also al-Naba’, 69:13, and 10:10. 

17 Kashf al-shubhat li-I-shaykh muhammad bin ‘abd al-wahhab (Islamic State: Maktabat al-himma, 2016). 

18 For a discussion about ideological patterns of ideological phases of the Neopatriarchal age, see also 
Hisham Sharabi, Neopatriarchy: A Theory of Distorted Change in Arab Society (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1988), 92ff. 
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the Islamic world to the extent that they took shape *under European domination and in 
direct reaction to it.”*° On a similar note, Hamid Dabashi argues that these radical ideo- 
logies were invented *in combative conversation and contestation with and against a 
colonial modernity, a colonizing interlocutor, that coded itself, and was thus called ‘the 
West’.”?! Dabashi deliberates that anticolonial Islamism, like anti-colonial nationalism 
and socialism, are ideological formations "that historically have confronted European 
colonialism and shaped the modern nation-states that emerged in the former colonial 
territories." These anti-colonial ideologies may have won short-term battles but have 
produced “catastrophic postcolonial state formations.” 

These arguments support the claim that DA‘ISH should be defined according to the 
recent events taking place in the Arab-Islamic world rather than its links to Islam. The 
movement of Islamic radicalization reacted strongly to the process of modernization and 
colonialization by continually rejecting foreign values and ideas. At the same time, the 
movement also engaged in creating a source of identification that would distance itself 
ideologically from the ‘West’ and ‘Westernization.’ Jihadism thereby exploits religion 
as a means to an end rather than an end in itself. Islam is instrumentalized as an authori- 
tative source of identification against the ‘other’ to gain political power, acting as the 
primary idiom of the jihadist milieu. 

The exploitation of Islam as a source of identification in the jihadist stream is rein- 
stated by the political scientist Robert Pape who studied more than three hundred cases 
of suicide terrorism. The scholar claims that the goal of such movements has mostly 
been politically driven such as the overthrowing of a country’s ruler and the creation of 
a theocratic state, rather than pursuing a religious way of life.” This source of identifi- 
cation sought to give “a new Islamic content to the meaning of self and society by re- 
formulating a redemptive Islamic dogma.”™ Militant jihadist recruiters find non- 
religious individuals or religious people with little knowledge of Islam to the most pre- 
ferred target for recruitment. In a jihadist publication entitled A Course in the Art of 
Recruitment, Abū ‘Amr al-Qa‘idi, a member of al-Qa'ida, lists ‘non-religious Muslims’ 
as the most desirable group for recruitment, arguing that non-religious Muslims are 
more prone to radicalization than religious Muslims. Citing the same recruitment manu- 
al, a report published by the Combating Terrorism Centre concludes that the preference 
of jihadist groups to recruit individuals with limited religious education stems from the 
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fact that they “are less capable of critically scrutinizing the jihadi narrative and ideolo- 
gy, in addition to being less familiar with contrasting Islamic schools of thought." 

On the political level, one significant event that gave rise to radical ideological cur- 
rents across the Arab and Muslim world was the advent of the Soviet-backed com- 
munist coup in Afghanistan, leading to the Soviet invasion of the country in the follow- 
ing year (1979-1989). Al-Qa‘ida, a Sunni militant Islamist movement, which is consid- 
ered to be the first jihadist organization of modern times, stemmed from a decade-long 
conflict that plagued Afghanistan from 1979 to 1989. Al-Qaida inspired other Salafi- 
oriented organizations in the Muslim world that responded to the struggle of moderniza- 
tion.” In 2004, an al-Qa‘ida member and a jihadi ideologue Abū Muş ‘ab al-Süri penned 
a seminal book about Jihadism entitled A Call to the Global Islamic Resistance." Al- 
Suri introduced the concept of decentralization, while also advocating ‘leaderless re- 
sistance.’ More recently, the US-led invasion of Iraq triggered the resurrection of a local 
offshoot of al-Qa‘ida in Iraq (AQT), which served as an insurgency against US troops in 
Iraq in 2007 and later against al-Malikr's Shi‘ite-led government. AQI later evolved into 
what became known as the Islamic State organization. 

Another critical dimension is centred around the relationship between DA‘ISH and 
other jihadist groups. Different Islam-based ideologies that are now gaining currency in 
the Middle East and beyond are far from monolithic, and every movement must be 
examined as a distinctive part of the jihadist whole. The jihadist ideology is made up of 
various movements that are united by a broad set of shared ideological beliefs but divid- 
ed organizationally, geographically, and even doctrinally. While it is fair to argue that 
every militant jihadist organization deserves its own analysis due to intrinsic idiosyncra- 
sies, the existing similarities in the religious-cum-ideological dimension have resurfaced 
in an overwhelming number of militant jihadist movements for the past decades.?? Ideo- 
logical principles shared among militant jihadist organizations include the ‘ruling by the 
laws of God’ (tahkim bi-shar allah), ‘the foundation of Islamic’ ruling that is repre- 
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sented by the existence of a caliphate or a state (iqamatu I-hukmi l-islami) and the crea- 
tion of a caliphate of a state can only be brought into fruition by means of *jihad."?? 

Apart from the similarities shared among jihadist organizations, there are also sever- 
al fundamental differences. By way of example, the difference between DA TSH and al- 
Qa‘ida is entirely built upon ideological dissonance.” DA'ISH managed to gain its 
strength and identity as a fully-fledged, independent organization by setting itself off 
against other similar ideologies as a sort of surrogate or even underground self until its 
official proclamation by Abū Bakr al-Baghdadi in 2014. Whereas al-Qa’ida’s vision is 
more nihilistic, DA'ISH is more pragmatic and utopian. Whereas ideologically al- 
Qa'ida was never overly concerned with the immediate formation of an Islamic cali- 
phate, DA‘ISH attempted to build a theocratic caliphate for all Muslims immediately. 
The slogan used by DA‘ISH, namely, ‘remaining and expanding’ (baqiya wa- 
tatamaddad), is indicative of the group's aggressive, expansionist outlook. Also, al- 
Qa'ida accepts the existence of a secular democratic state as a secularist project on the 
one hand, and the creation of local nationalist states called “Islamic” on the other. 
Another considerable ideological difference between DA‘ISH and al-Qa ida lies in the 
projection of the ‘Other.’ Whereas al-Qa'ida's primary enemy was the ‘far enemy’ 
mainly the US,” the enemies of DA‘ISH are more widespread and even include ‘near’ 
enemies, including pan-Arabist regimes in the Arab world (Asad's regime in Syria and 
Abadi's regime in Iraq), Iraqi Shi‘a, the Turkish president Erdogan, the Lebanese Hiz- 
bullah and the Yazidis amongst many others.? These ideological differences serve as a 
reinstatement that, in contrast to religions, ideologies are alive and dependent on socio- 
political factors. 

In addition to the similarities and differences between DA ISH and other jihadist 
movements, our definition of DA‘ISH should also focus on its organizational aspect. 
DA'ISH should not be conceptualized as one uniform body but in terms of its molecular 
particularities. The jihadist currents are made up of smaller groups around the Arab and 
Islamic world that are continuously competing for power against each other. Once a 
bigger group becomes powerful and ‘popular’ in the jihadist milieu, smaller jihadist 
groups that are equally fighting over public space and influence tend to pledge alle- 
giance to the bigger group. Pledging allegiance known as bay a, which denotes submis- 
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sion to a recognized authority, consists of an appropriation of religiously charged dic- 
tion to signify new group identities in the jihadist milieu. Smaller groups benefit signifi- 
cantly from their amalgamation with a bigger jihadist current because sub-groups be- 
come more visible once they join a bigger and more popular entity. This modus operan- 
di among the jihadist groups also benefits bigger organizations like DA'ISH because it 
enables the possibility of expansion within a short time. The more a bigger group ad- 
vances militarily, the more these smaller groups would want to pledge allegiance. How- 
ever, the opposite is also true. When a larger jihadist group starts losing its ground geo- 
strategically and militarily, its members would either leave the bigger group and revert 
to their prior group identity or else form new jihadist groups. At times, they pledge 
allegiance to other ‘bigger’ jihadist groups. Hence, the rapidity with which organiza- 
tions like DA‘ISH expand is equally balanced by the rapidity it dissipates once it starts 
losing power. This molecular peculiarity that characterizes jihadist movements explains 
the rapid advancement and dissipation of militant jihadist groups. More importantly, it 
explains why the structural destruction of organizations such as Al-Qa'ida does not 
bring an end to the jihadist groups. On the contrary, it opens up the battlefield for newer 
militant groups to be formulated. 

When DA‘ISH rose to power, it did not emerge out of a vacuum, but it was created 
by members who had been part of al-Qa'ida in Iraq (AQI) and other ideological 
streams. When DA‘ISH started gaining momentum, other smaller jihadist groups of- 
fered their allegiance to central DA‘ISH. Once groups proclaimed their adherence to 
DA'ISH, this allegiance became reflected in the change of their name. The Sinai prov- 
ince (wilayat Sina’) for instance, which was the local affiliate of DA‘ISH in the north- 
ern Sinai Peninsula, was a group formerly known as Jam'at Ansar Bayt al-Maqdis 
(‘Supporters of Jerusalem’) which emerged after the Egyptian revolution of 2011 and 
pledged allegiance to the Islamic State in 2014. Likewise, West Africa Province 
(wilayat Gharb Ifrigiyya) was a northeast Nigeria-based Sunni insurgent group widely 
known as Boko Haram and was formerly known as Jama‘at Ahl al-Sunna li-da^wa wa-l- 
jihad (‘People committed to the Propagation of the Prophet’s Teachings and Jihad’) and 
pledged allegiance to DA‘ISH in 2015. 

Likewise, the branch of DA‘ISH in Libya, namely the three provinces wildyat Barga 
(eastern Libya), wilayat Fizan (desert south), wilayat Taräbulus (western Libya), 
pledged loyalty to DA‘ISH central in 2014. These provinces included the amalgamation 
of smaller insurgent groups from the region and neighbouring countries. One of the 
most apparent advantages gained by DA‘ISH upon these pledges of loyalty is network- 
ing. Most of these insurgent groups spread out in Arab and Islamic countries are made 
up of radicalized indigenous Bedouin Arabs that are well-connected in their location. 
These local groups are experienced in military tactics after years of fighting in their 
location. 
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1.3. The Impact of the US-led Invasion of Iraq in 2003 on Jihadist Groups 

More recent events that took place in Iraq starting from the years leading to the US-led 
invasion of Iraq culminating into Saddam Hussein's execution and the aftermath have 
shaped the foundation of DA‘ISH into an organization. As in the case of other dramatic 
historical events, the rise of a militant insurgency in unstable Iraq was all but inevita- 
ble.” Iraq became a perfect training ground and a fertile territory for jihadists, leading 
to a flow of foreign recruits joining the insurgency mostly via the Iraq-Syria border 
from overwhelmingly Sunni neighbouring countries, namely, Syria, Turkey, and Jor- 
dan.” Peter Neumann argues that the “Iraq War contributed to the radicalisation of 
European Muslims, creating a more supportive environment which Salafi jihadists could 
draw on for finance and recruits.” Additionally, Neumann states that “[a]nother con- 
sequence of the Iraq War was to prompt the rise of new terrorist structures."?? 

This does not mean, however, that the jihadist ideological currents did not exist in 
Iraq before 2003. The presence of jihadists in Iraq before the US-led invasion consisted 
of a small jihadist enclave close to the borders with Iran. This group was led by a ji- 
hadist movement called Ansar al-Islam (‘the Helpers of Islam’), which controlled an 
area made up of ten enclaves by imposing a strict Salafi lifestyle.” Unbeknown to Sad- 
dam, Ansar al-Islam gradually promoted several al-Qa'ida operatives within its ranks 
who were instructed by al-Qa'ida leaders to make valuable connections with the army 
commanders from Saddam’s brigades. These connections become especially important 
immediately after Saddam’s fall from power, due to their experience of the front line 
and their practical and strategic expertise. ^? 

In December 2001, as the US bombed al-Qa'ida's mountain stronghold in Tora Bora 
in Afghanistan as retribution for the 9/11 tragedy, al-Qa'ida fighters and Afghan-Arabs 
who fought with Taliban crossed Iran and found refuge with Ansar al-Islam. Apart from 
these migrants, al-Qa'ida had sent a group made up of 300 fighters that established 
themselves between Baghdad and Mosul. Eventually, Ansar al-Islam received a promi- 
nent figure known as Abū Mus ab al-Zarqawi. Al-Zarqawi was first expelled from Iran, 
then he became the emir of al-Qa'ida in Iraq but still acting independently of Osama bin 
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Laden's organization." Only in December 2004, al-Zarqawi allied his group with al- 
Qa'ida central and started a campaign of ‘psychological warfare’ which included the 
recording of gruesome acts of war on short videos. This public display of violence be- 
came a milestone in the history of global jihad and eventually was developed even fur- 
ther by the group's strategists. DA ‘ISH celebrated al-Zarqawi as an icon of its genera- 
tion and recognized him as its first emir.“ The US-led invasion, followed by the remov- 
al of Saddam Hussein from power and the installation of a Shi‘a-led government in Iraq, 
provided perfect conditions for jihadist groups like DÀ ‘ISH to operate.“ 

It is axiomatic that as the state recedes in power and control, non-state anti- 
establishment actors such as militant jihadist movements gain more prominence in a 
country's domestic politics. The spectacular advance of DA‘ISH in Iraq in June of 2014 
as a revolt against the Nuri al-Malikr's government was partly made possible by the 
political and security vacuum that existed at the time. The coalition led by al-Maliki 
failed to bring the “new era of freedom and democracy" it had promised, because the 
“political process was dominated by a Sh'i majority, with Sunnis being increasingly 
marginalized.” The tension among the Sunni-Shi‘a divide heightened as the US-led 
coalition adopted a process known as de-ba ‘athification. The process sought to remove 
any political structures linked to the Ba'ath Party. It was aimed to "ensure that repre- 
sentative government in Iraq is not threatened by Ba‘athist elements returning to pow- 
er." De-ba 'athification was popular with several Iraqi groups such as the Shi‘a and 
Kurds, but it was opposed by the Sunnis and political minorities linked to Sunnis, espe- 
cially after 30,000 Ba‘athists were made redundant from public-sector.” Although the 
Arab Sunnis in Iraq consisted only of a small minority, they have traditionally dominat- 
ed the political and social life of Iraq, *originally owing to Ottoman support but later the 
result of the ability of Sunnis to maintain command posts of power."^? 

Dabashi argues that the European colonial domination of the Arab and Muslim 
world has “systematically abused and instrumentalized" the Sunni-Shi'a sectarian strife 
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“for the benefit of imperial domination."? This Sunni-Shi‘a sectarian strife resulting 
from the US-led invasion is also reflected in the ideology of DA'ISH because it "feeds 
off a powerful narrative of Sunni resentment against a perceived Shi‘a-dominated re- 
gional order."? Al-Zarqawi and al-Qa‘ida leaders proposed a sectarian agenda them- 
selves, believing that the fermenting sectarian and ethnic violence in Iraq would allow 
militant jihadist organizations to expand its influence and power in the country." Hence 
when the insurgency in Iraq began on first May 2003, Osama bin Laden was swift to 
mobilize his men and urge jihadists already in Iraq to perform suicide bombings. This 
insurgency started with the "indigenous, secular rebels" consisting of “up to 50,000 
Ba'athists, ex-Iragi Army officers and men, ex-members of Saddam's security forces 
and citizens,” as well as “seven major Sunni Islamist groups.””” Some of these insur- 
gents who had lost their privileges upon Saddam's execution and were fighting al- 
Malikrs government from neighbouring countries returned to join the anti- 
establishment movement calling itself ‘the Islamic State"? 

While officially DA‘ISH distanced itself from the former Iraqi regime due to the 
Ba‘athist secular-nationalist political orientation,” at the same time it became depend- 
ent on the knowledge and skills of former Ba'athists. Non-radicalized Sunnis and 
Ba'athist sympathizers, who were discriminated against in the de-ba ‘athification pro- 
cess, joined DA‘ISH because it made it possible for a disgruntled Sunni minority to take 
revenge on Iraq’s Shi'ite-led government. By pledging pledge allegiance to DA‘ISH, 
several redundant ex-Ba'athists were willing to engage themselves in fighting against a 
government they came to loathe. Even though radicalized recruits poured in from 
around the Arab and Muslim world into Iraq to fight its American ‘enemy,’ DA‘ISH has 
kept its commanders “indigenous,” ensuring that the group's operations are facilitated 
by “social and tribal networks on both sides of the border.””® In return, DA ‘ISH also 
benefited greatly from their military expertise and know-how of the geographical land- 
scape of Iraq. Familial and tribal interconnectedness is considered as one of the many 
reasons that led to the expanding success of DA‘ISH. Leading figures in the group had 
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worked in the security apparatus of former Iragi president Saddam Hussein’s govern- 
ment. One of the prominent figures dubbed as ‘the architect of the Islamic State’ was 
Samir ‘Abd Muhammad al-Khilfawt known as Haji Bakr,” who was a former colonel in 
the intelligence service of Saddam Hussein’s air defence force. 

The political vacuum which existed in post-invaded Iraq opened the field for fierce 
competition for authority, legitimacy, and prestige, and thus a market for the skills of 
propagandists and orators who could galvanize ancient modes of mobilization to frame 
the group's militant political agenda in the myth and ideology of a legitimate rule. The 
socio-political factors leading to the invasion of Iraq empowered the jihadist discourse 
over other discourses permeating the public sphere. In light of this widespread political 
chaos dictated by sectarian violence and discrimination, jihadist propaganda gained 
more currency because it was strategic by indicating to its followers how they had to 
behave and act.” Its effective strategies to galvanize support and to mobilize citizens is 
partly owing to the decades-long experience of the jihadist stream. 

It is against this politically-troubled background that DA'ISH was founded. Alt- 
hough one cannot infer that there has ever been a direct Ba athi-DA ‘ISH connection or 
some sort of alliance, one can safely argue that the post-invasion violence, which ex- 
panded by disbanding most of the former regime's security forces, resulted in the emer- 
gence of different militias filling immediate security and political void. The political 
vacuum coupled with economic instability, high rates of unemployment, and the lack of 
security in Iraq following the US-led invasion provided jihadists with a favourable envi- 
ronment to gain recruits and to create new structures that would eventually replace the 
old network. The group's polarizing ideology backed up with brutal acts of violence 
found a receptive audience that was waiting to get out of its miserable condition.” 


1.4. Conflating Violence with Religious Mores 
DA'ISH is one of the most recent facets of Jihadism, and it is by far, one of the most 
brutal and violent movements of our times. As a movement, however, DA ‘ISH neither 
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represents a new phenomenon, nor is it the first of its kind. The logic and mindset of its 
jihadi ideology — including the justification of the extreme brutality and killings — has 
been experienced before under the aegis of other, non-Islamic, and also non-religious 
campaigns led by the Crusades, the Spanish Inquisition, the Anti-Jewish pogroms, the 
Lord's Resistance Army in Uganda (LRA), the Irish Republican Army (IRA), the Red 
Army Faction (RAF),°' the Croatian Ustasha movement, and the anti-abortion organiza- 
tion called ‘the Army of God’ in America.° Other examples include the American 
apocalyptic cult known as ‘Heaven’s Gate’ which was a suicidal cult and the ‘Move- 
ment for the Restoration of the Ten Commandments of God’ (MRTCG), which was a 
religious movement connected to the Roman Catholic Church founded in the late 1980s 
in Uganda. In comparison to the jihadist groups, the lifespan of these movements has 
been relatively short, and their power geographically limited to one country. Modern 
jihadist organizations, however, benefit from more than forty years of experience in 
managing, creating, and reshaping the jihadist group transnationally. This experience 
spanning over multiple decades is reflected in the sophisticated deployment of various 
vectors of mobilization, which stem from old logics of the Arab and Islamic cultures. 

As in the case of other ideologically driven movements, DA‘ISH is cause-oriented. 
The cause is identified by the ideology that the group propagated and a program of 
action that is adopted. Violence is probably one of the most noticeable and effective 
political strategies of fearmongering that asserts absolute obedience to those in power. 
By deliberately using extreme ideas and symbols in its propaganda, DA‘ISH manages to 
influence the public's opinion precipitated primarily by an emotional response to uncer- 
tainty, instability, and insecurity in social discourses rather than rational facts. 

Jihadist organizations such as DA‘ ISH employ religious mores to justify the use of 
violence and excessive demands in exchange for a promising salvific message. Public 
displays of beheadings in public squares and recorded videos of people burnt alive and 
shared online are instrumentalized in the struggle as a useful incentive to hide political 
motives, to evoke irrationality and emotions, and to galvanize support for the organiza- 
tion's cause. The rise of social media and its exploitation in the jihadist milieu has am- 
plified the rippling effect of such videos, reaching audiences beyond the Iraq—Syria 
region in short periods of time. The jihadist group's extreme violence, which is recorded 
by tech-savvy cadres on highly edited videos and disseminated online, is deliberately 
and strategically exploited to instil fear in both the group's enemies and the people it 
seeks to subjugate. 

The spectacular and orchestrated violence adduced to DA'ISH propaganda material 
remains unprecedented. Although the long history of Arabic-Islamic culture is shaped 
by wars and conquests, the ritualized brutality in front of cameras is a modern phenom- 
enon in the region. The messages transmitted subtly through the semiotic sphere, in- 
cluding the notorious orange jumpsuits worn by the victims of DA‘ISH hint towards the 
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influence of modern politics in the region. The iconic orange colour serves as a visual 
proof and a timely reminder of the uniform worn by the detainees in Guantanamo and 
Abü Ghrayb prisons. The Guantanamo Bay detention camp located in Cuba is a US-led 
military prison which created military commissions during the Bush administration in 
2001 to try foreign terrorism suspects. Abü Ghrayb facility consisted of the US and 
British-run jails in Iraq. Both facilities in Cuba and Iraq, which remain known for the 
degrading conditions of the detainees, were promoted as part of the American strategy 
of “War on Terror” which initiated after the 9/11 attack in 2001. 

In 2003, images on social media showing torture and suffering of detainees in the 
US and British-run jails such as Abū Ghrayb facility went viral in the Arab world,” 
stroking rage and hatred towards the perceived West in general and the US and the UK 
in particular. The images showed “graphic pictures of hooded victims being given 
electric shocks, naked prisoners being hounded by barking dogs.” Also, “first-hand 
accounts of rape and sexual humiliation were posted online." In December 2014, a 
Senate report confirmed some of the worst practices of CIA's torture machine, includ- 
ing a ‘rectal re-hydration,’ in which detainees were anally raped with a water hose, often 
causing prolapse and lasting internal damage. Baha Mousa was one of the victims killed 
because of inhumane treatment by UK soldiers in September 2003, while another pris- 
oner was allegedly kicked to death in an RAF helicopter. Other Iraqi citizens died after 
being held for questioning. ^? 

The spectacle of officially sanctioned torture at Abü Ghrayb and elsewhere, which is 
known as the ‘Abi Ghrayb effect," has influenced starkly the violent practices that 
followed in the region. By using technological advancements to amplify the brutality 
and humiliation of the barbaric act, the group's videos replicate the brutality endured by 
the Iraqis serving under the Western powers including the US because, *[p]aradoxically, 
the occupying forces were behaving exactly in the manner they had castigated the for- 
mer dictator for adopting.”°® The importance of the political context in which DA‘ISH 
videos started being circulated is also relevant to understanding how violence is politi- 
cally rather than religiously motivated. 

The vision of DA'ISH is determined by and connected to its ideological pursuits. 
Political violence is a powerful strategy to implement the group's vision and narrative. 
Acts of brutality, including beheadings, and burnings of soldiers alive, operate as a 
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disciplinary device of coercive control. Although physical violence is probably the most 
explicit form of coercive control exploited by DA ‘ISH, this study shall demonstrate that 
this is not the only form of control that is important as these are never the exclusive 
forms of control upon which deadly cults like DA 'ISH rely. On the symbolic and semi- 
otic level, these strategies are noted in the discourse DA‘ISH deploys and other features 
it appropriates from the Arabic tradition, including Arabic nomenclature, names of 
geographical locations, its flag, and its currency. 

Provided that DA'ISH is a twenty-first-century phenomenon, the thematic analysis 
of discursive strategies needs to account for the recent political factors in Iraq that led to 
its establishment. The political element needs to be included in the analysis of discourse 
because the language in use does not only shape reality, but it is also shaped by the 
socio-political events happening at a particular time and place. DA‘ISH discourse relies 
on narratives, metaphors, and myths that persuade, praise, condemn, lampoon, convince 
and separate the ‘good’ from the ‘bad,’ claiming to be based on Islamic texts and tradi- 
tion. The intertextual references to Islamic texts and the Scripture are meant to serve as 
behavioural constraints, a moral code embedded more deeply in the soul that helps 
cement a specific identity that addresses both the spiritual and the temporal worlds. 
Although DA‘ISH is remotely linked to Islam, its ideology is rooted in modern-day 
political issues that have affected the Arab-Islamic world. Its adaptation of novel tech- 
niques of violence coupled with modern technology justified by traditional forms of 
argumentation represents a dichotomous relationship between the past and the present, 
tradition, and modernity. This dichotomy serves as a guiding discussion in this work 
and is debated thoroughly in the following chapter. 


Chapter Two 


Trajectories of Domination, Tradition, and Orality 


2.1. Conceptualizing Discursive Strategies of Domination in the Symbolic World of 
DA'ISH 

Discursive strategies of domination are defined as an unjust or morally illegitimate form 
of social power. In the case of this study, we are mostly concerned about how militant 
jihadist groups use this illegitimate form of social control over their subordinates dis- 
cursively. Jihadist leaders invest money and scarce material resources to perpetuate the 
cult of DA‘ISH and to ensure that others become part of it. Excessive symbolism that 
cluttered public space in some parts of the Iraq-Syria region between 2006 and 2018 
has become a hallmark of DA ISH, regularly depicting the organization as being omni- 
present and omniscient. Incessant chants, names of media outlets loaded with Islamic 
connotations, and laudatory slogans such as 'remaining and expanding' (baqiya wa- 
tatamaddad) attesting to the group's immortality bedecked the walls of buildings, 
online propaganda videos, and lorries carrying DA ‘ISH fighters. While it may be the 
case that the values adduced to Jihadism are a social construct produced symbolically 
over time by agents for political power, if what motivates the members of DA'ISH is 
their own belief in the principles of Jihadism, it makes sense to think that they might be 
dominated by ideology rather than other agents. For this reason, by specifying the na- 
ture of and the rationale behind strategic ideological discourse exploited by DA'ISH 
help to clarify more general concepts related to asymmetries of power between the dom- 
inating and the dominated or, in more simplistic terms, between DA‘ISH and its popu- 
lace. 

The power relations between the dominating and the dominated are conceptualized 
in terms of domination and obedience. The type of domination that features in our study 
is domination by virtue of authority, namely, the power to command and duty to obey. 
This is the purest type of domination because it is “patriarchal, magisterial, or princely 
power," which rests upon “alleged absolute duty to obey, regardless of personal motives 
or interests.”' The renowned sociologist Max Weber equated domination with authori- 
tarian power of command. Weber clarifies the relationship between the agents involved 
in domination as follows: 


[D]omination will thus mean the situation in which the manifested will (command) of the 
ruler or rulers is meant to influence the conduct of one or more others (the ruled) and actual- 
ly does influence it in such a way that their conduct to a socially relevant degree occurs as if 
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the ruled had made the content of the command the maxim of their conduct for its very own 
sake. Looked upon from the other end, this situation will be called obedience.? 


More recently, the concept of domination has received scholarly attention among 
scholars of ‘Critical Discourse Analysis’ (CDA), including Teun van Dijk who argues 
that social domination is multi-dimensional and it is extensively linked to ideology or 
systems of beliefs which serve as the foundation of a group’s worldview and perception 
of reality and consciousness.” These ideas structure what people believe about others 
and the world. Discursively, the jihadist ideology is transmitted to its subordinates 
through ideological practices. Theorists like Louis Althusser claimed that ideological 
practices are constituted by an assortment of institutions referred to as ‘Ideological State 
Apparatuses' such as religious systems, political systems, trade unions, and communica- 
tions (the media).^ ‘Ideological State Apparatuses’ are utilized in the jihadist milieu to 
facilitate domination by generating compliance among the populace. By strategically 
circulating a specific kind of ideological discourse in the symbolic world, DA‘ISH also 
subtly controls the minds of its people and their social practices. 

The jihadist ideology propagated by DA‘ISH is characterized by dominant discours- 
es and discursive practices of socio-political and cultural nature, which resonate with 
the Arab-Islamic societies. This does not mean that there are no alternative discourses or 
ideologies to DA ‘ISH, but that through the deployment in language, DA ‘ISH discourse 
is made to appear as the dominating discourse for a group of people residing in a partic- 
ular geographic location at a specific time. Hence, the organization's Ideological State 
Apparatuses produce structures of domination, which, in turn, result in cultural hegem- 
ony. The hegemonic project of DA ‘ISH consists of the organization's overall attempt to 
control the symbolic world by manipulating and managing systems of signification to 
propagate the group's own agenda. Van Dijk argues that "[i]f controlling discourse is a 
first major form of power, controlling people's minds is the other fundamental way to 
reproduce dominance and hegemony.” By manipulating the symbolic world, DA‘ ISH 
controls the mind of its subscribers and, consequently, coerces their behaviour. 

In Marxist terms, cultural hegemony is associated with the concept that the ruling 
class can manipulate the value system and mores of society so that their view becomes 
the worldview (Weltanschauung). In the case of DA'ISH, hegemony happens when one 
group such as DA‘ISH and its set of ideas become privileged over others, often through 
subversion of the officially recognized government, co-optation of smaller jihadist 
groups and ultimately, through coercion of the populace living under DA ‘ISH. The 
dimensions of hegemony that we are mostly interested in are those which work in sub- 
tlety by virtue of authority rather than in direct coercion such as those expressed in 
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public displays of executions. Subtle dimensions of hegemony include social and cul- 
tural practices and norms appropriated from the pre-Islamic, Islamic, and poetic tradi- 
tions through which DA'ISH wields control over the personal and public sphere of its 
subordinates. The group's symbolic sphere operates as a form of power in its own right, 
helping to enforce obedience and sustain conditions under which DA‘ISH rules. The 
symbolic world entails significant powers based on its communicative versatility and its 
broad range of communicative, emotional, social, and identity functions engaged in 
meaning-making and social coercion. In the political sphere, symbolism maintains ex- 
isting dominance of the jihadist discourse and worldview, its immense impact on 
strengthening in-group unity, and ultimately, the ability of power to influence behaviour 
through single words, literary tools, and repetition strategies as exhibited in DA'ISH 
discourse. 

The relationship between DA‘ISH and its subscribers consists of vertical relations, 
whereby the group's will is the absolute will, and it mediates by a forced consensus 
based on coercion. Coercion can be defined as “an intention to affect the beliefs, emo- 
tions, and behaviours of others in such a way that suits one’s own interests." In politi- 
cal discourse, coercion is a proposed strategy that involves power relations.’ DA‘ISH 
discourse achieves coercion by presenting manipulated forms of information, thus influ- 
encing the representation of reality that its subscribers hold. By doing so, DA‘ISH gives 
its audience a specific understanding of the events and wars, while also dictating the 
responses of the audience to those representations. Coercion is connected to two distinct 
concepts, namely, obedience and conformity. The pressure to conform tends to be 
implicit, whereas the order to obey is typically rather explicit. Obedience serves as an 
active form of influence that is usually directly initiated by an authority and is typically 
external in that overt behaviours are generally the focus of command. While both obedi- 
ence and conformity are forms of social influence, people most often tend to conform to 
their peers, whereas they obey those in positions of authority. 

The concept of conformity may be further sub-divided into three categories, namely, 
compliance, identification, and internalization. Firstly, compliance involves individuals 
who act in accordance with social pressure publicly while they disagree privately. This 
is usually the behaviour of a person who is motivated to follow the group's implicit 
orders only to avoid being punished by DA ‘ISH. Secondly, identification signifies that 
individuals adopt a particular behaviour because it places them in a satisfying relation- 
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ship with the organization with which they identify. Thirdly, internalization takes the 
form of behaving under social pressure by acting and believing in the specific 
worldview. This is the most effective and most permanent response to social influence 
because it is motivated by a desire to be right. This type of conformity takes the form of 
one’s willingness to perform acts of martyrdom and die for an organization like 
DA'ISH. 

The concepts of obedience and conformity that are manifested in the symbolic world 
of DA'ISH work dependently on each other by taking over the personal and public 
sphere of the populace under the organization's control. That DA'ISH members are 
capable of reproducing the organization's formulaic slogans and chants tell us mainly 
that DA ISH is capable of enforcing obedience on the level of outward behaviour. Addi- 
tionally, demanding its adherents to adopt a new identity accompanied by a specific 
kind of behaviour is a strategic exercise to internalize a specific worldview. That way, 
the new identity permeates the private sphere of individuals, who, by incessant repeti- 
tions of behavioural codes, both act and believe in accordance with social pressure. This 
is the most permanent, deeply-rooted response to social influence. 

Discursively, coercion manifests itself in various strategies that are explored 
throughout this work, including naming or referential strategies, predicational strategies, 
the appropriation of elements borrowed from the Arabic-Islamic tradition, and the an- 
cient poetic ritual.? Naming strategies, namely, strategies that exploit the human capaci- 
ty for categorizing coalitional groups in terms of a dichotomous in-group and out-group, 
are a fundamental move in prejudiced discourse whereby specific references to institu- 
tions or the out-group would subtly generate emotive coercion. 

Similarly, predicational strategies, which include the analysis of the traits, character- 
istics, features, and qualities attributed to the in-group and out-group through synecdo- 
che and negative and positive qualities, regularly associate the out-group with threat- 
connoting cues. Predicational strategies are another "essential aspect of self- and other- 
presentation" because they involve the positive presentation of the in-group and the 
negative presentation of the constructed out-group.'? Additionally, predicational strate- 
gies are empowered by their intimate link to the Arabic-Islamic tradition because they 
resort to ancient tribal codes of honour to connect with the audience on an emotional 
level. 

DA'ISH ensures coercion by permeating the private and public spheres of its citi- 
zens and by ensuring the adherents’ participation in cultural rituals. By adopting strate- 
gies of coercion, DA‘ISH produces guidelines for acceptable speech and behaviour, it 
defines the jihadist membership, it occasions the enforcement of obedience, and it even 
induces popular beliefs through culturally authentic artefacts. Especially in the case of 
DA‘ISH poetry, this literary artefact should not be understood as art for art’s sake, but 


9 These concepts are adopted and adapted from the work of Hart, Critical Discourse Analysis and Cogni- 
tive Science. 

10 Martin Reisigl, and Ruth Wodak, Discourse and Discrimination: Rhetorics of Racism and Antisemitism 
(London: Routledge, 2005), 54. 
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more effectively as a strategic tool devised to inculcate the group’s worldview. Poetry 
does not merely serve as a means of conveying texts or a channel through which a cul- 
tural artefact is expressed and transmitted to others, but it is also a critical factor in the 
selective reconstruction of the collective memory of the jihadist milieu. Poetic verses 
blend consensual understandings and ancient wisdom with false statements or unrelata- 
ble contexts, appropriating means and converting heroic acts into acts committed for 
DA 1511. In the case of militant jihadist discourse, there is a marked emphasis on the 
core thematic coherence of traditional values including altruism, courage, esotericism as 
well as timely political events, including the establishment of the caliphate, the disillu- 
sionment with post-revolution politics, the dominance of capitalism, the failure of na- 
tion-state ideology, the Arab Spring uprisings," the pursuit of economic opportunity, 
anticolonialism, and sectarianism. DA'ISH propaganda is structured around exploiting 
personal tragedies, inequality, violence, and oppression. The thematic aspect thereby 
reflects and is also inspired by actual events and situations.” By resurrecting traditions 
to interpret modern-day reality, DA‘ISH discourse manipulates individuals adhering to 
a shared worldview unconsciously by culturally resonant symbols. 

In brief, the strategic vision of domination as exhibited in the symbolic world of 
DA'ISH is devised around a series of objectives that are listed as follows: 


to spread ideology and beliefs 

to indoctrinate a specific worldview 

to reclaim tradition and collective memory 

to build a collective historical mind 

to propagate a positive image of the organization 
to shape memory and condition behaviour 

to facilitate ideological change 

to announce news including events, battles, and death 
to foster communitas 

to foster myths 

to generate compliance and obedience 

to create, maintain and consolidate group identity 
to strengthen in-group cohesion 

to control inter- and intra-group relations 

to raise out-group aggression 

to create prototypes 

to radicalize members 


11 Historically, the term ‘Arab Spring’ echoed what happened in Europe in 1848 and in Prague in 1968. The 
term ‘Spring’ in itself is also highly controversial because several events took a dark turn as conservative 
right-wing extremist transnational movements took over. See Kurt Weyland, “The Arab Spring: Why the 
Surprising Similarities with the Revolutionary Wave of 1848?” Perspectives of Politics 4 (December 
2012), 917-34. 

12 The notion of timeliness is considered as a critical factor for effective propaganda. See also Ellul, Propa- 
ganda, 43. 
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to inspire acts of martyrdom 
to deactivate self-inhibiting norms against murder and mayhem 
to goad the opponent into fighting 


Discourse analysis gains particular importance because DA ‘ISH not only exercises 
absolute control over its territory, but more importantly, over any written, oral, or visual 
messages constructed within its territory. In the group's quest for domination, the two 
fundamental enablers of power abuse and manipulation are tradition and orality. The 
jihadist stream draws upon Islam and its history — a period that predates Western colo- 
nization and hegemony - to provoke emotions by promising to recover the dignity of all 
Arabs and Muslims. This symbolic representation of a glorious Islamic past calls upon 
an overwhelming number of authentic elements that resonate with the Arabic-Islamic 
culture. Tradition is exploited for its rhetorical and mobilizing power among its recipi- 
ents. Subtle appropriations of tradition are ingeniously adapted to suffice the new pur- 
pose of social coercion and to convey a sense of authority and religious righteousness. 
The innate call for authenticity is achieved by the projection of words, images, meta- 
phors, and values that resonate with the Arab tribal culture. 


2.2. Tradition as a Mobilizing Force 

The transmission of customs and beliefs from one generation to another assumes special 
significance for modem jihadist movements like DA‘ISH. Tradition is understood in its 
original sense of traditum, namely anything that is transmitted or handed down from the 
past to the present." The jihadist stream purports to support the revival of traditions 
rooted in a remoter past, which have been obliterated in the more recent past. Tradition 
is thus mobilized as a springboard for the present and future action and its aspiration is 
accorded with an authoritative value. In the case of DA ‘ISH, tradition is instrumental- 
ized as a discursive form of legitimation. Elements borrowed from tradition are retooled 
to lend validity to the claims of the group's pedigree and to restore a sense of pride of 
place and historical agency. The invocation of culturally and historically resonant sym- 
bols, particularly those encoded in the Arabic language, can help legitimate a particular 
cult such as DA ‘ISH and coerce its subordinates. 


13 The jihadist milieu is physically cut off from the outside world. Gaining access to reality on the ground is 
a challenging and risky task. In more technical terms, the jihadist sub-culture functions akin to what so- 
cial scientists call a ‘total institution,’ which is defined as “a place of residence and work where a large 
number of like-situated individuals, cut off from the wider society for an appreciable period of time, to- 
gether lead an enclosed, formally administered round of life." See Erving Goffman, Asylums: Essays on 
the Social Situation of Mental Patients and Other Inmates (New York: Anchor Books, 1961), 13. 

14 See also Shils, Tradition, 12. 

15 Gustave E. von Grunebaum refers to organizations aspiring for lineal descendancy as *orthogenetic 
connection' whereby the remote and mediated past is turned into an authoritative model. See Gustave 
E. von Grunebaum, Modern Islam: The Search for Cultural Identity (New York: Vintage Books, 1964), 
112 and 116ff. 

16 For a discussion about the various definitions and possible interpretations of the term ‘legitimacy,’ see 
also Wedeen, Ambiguities of Domination, 5-12. 
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From a hegemonic point of view, the tradition of belief is deployed for its normative 
power, which intends to produce affirmation and unthinking acceptance from the audi- 
ence." The tradition of belief reinforces its role in the process of legitimation because it 
becomes *a function of a system's ability to persuade members of its appropriate- 
ness...Leaders lay down rules, promulgate policies, and disseminate symbols which tell 
followers how they should feel and what they should do.”'® The historian George Mosse 
argues that political ideas are moulded and projected through a symbolic process that 
provides an additional means of social control over the masses and instils a sense of 
community." Exercising total control over the sites of symbolic action provides 
DA'ISH with a mechanism that communicates its goals and strategic objectives effec- 
tively and unilaterally across the organization. 

The process of legitimation involves an element of appropriation which is obtained 
by associating the organization with culturally resonant symbols that are already mean- 
ingful to the populace in a favourable way. These symbols resonate with the audience 
subliminally on a spiritual level. The political theorist John Schaar notes that *a claim to 
political power is legitimate only when the claimant can invoke some source of authori- 
ty beyond or above himself.” DA‘ISH adopts and adapts culturally resonant symbols 
that have been subjected to competing interpretations by other ideologies, including 
Islamist groups and pan-Arab nationalists in the Arab world. The strategy of revising 
resonant symbols widely used in the Arabic-Islamic culture is devised as a propagan- 
distic mechanism to manipulate discourse and achieve social coercion.” Explicit refer- 
ences to the Qur'an, Prophetic Traditions, Islamic history, and ancient knowledge be- 
come retooled as ‘manipulative prototypes’ which are instrumentalized to influence the 
conduct of the populace beyond the limits of assent to their factual correctness and, 
ultimately, to engender a culture of militancy.” 

The reconstruction of these symbols in modern society seems to suggest that 
DA'ISH is solely reproducing Islamic heritage that has been an integral part of the Mus- 
lim community and the Islamic ethos in the early centuries of Islam. By using these 
symbols, DA ISH claims to be adhering to divine right and upholding common good 
without the need for widespread approval. Discursive strategies based on the religious 
tradition are manipulated to drive home the group's jihadist vision. By exploiting reli- 
gious references to legitimate the existence and operation of DA ‘ISH, jihadist organiza- 
tions back up their demand for certain behaviour and actions from their populace. It is 
plausible to argue that coercion depends on legitimation because discourse may only 


17 Edward Albert Shils, Tradition, 24. 

18 John T. Schaar, Legitimacy in the Modern State (New Brunswick: Transaction Publishers, 1989), 20. 

19 George L. Mosse, The Nationalizations of the Masses: Political Symbolism and Mass Movements in 
Germany from the Napoleonic Wars through the Third Reich (New York: H. Fertig, 1975), 6-7. 

20 Schaar, Legitimacy in the Modern State, 20. 

21 Harold Laswell states that propaganda deals with the “management of collective attitudes" and “control 
over opinions" through “manipulation of significant symbols." See Harold D. Lasswell, “The Theory of 
Political Propaganda," American Political Science Review 21, no. 3 (1927), 627. 

22 See also Van Dijk, “Discourse and Manipulation," 375. 
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“achieve coercion when the representations realizing these strategies are accepted by 
text-consumers as true. Text-producers use legitimizing strategies for precisely this 
end."? The critical point here consists of having it all emanate from a pivotal source 
and providing each person with a clear and consistent goal so that every member under- 
stands how their efforts contribute to the organization's success. Deriving the moral 
right to rule from appropriated elements belonging to the Islamic tradition becomes 
more effective in the context of recipients who are part of a culture that has laid special 
importance on the Islamic history, the Qur'an and the Prophetic Traditions. 

The worldview of DA‘ISH is expressed in a language encoded in symbols, which 
becomes in the minds of the followers, condensations of the practices and intentions of 
the rulers. ‘Official’ jihadist discourse is prescriptive, and it works as a mechanism of 
political control. Its primary function is not to communicate or clarify, but, more im- 
portantly, to impose meaning upon the jihadist milieu. It sets the rules for the group's 
membership and identity by establishing usages, prohibitions, norms, and constraints 
that work to specify the form of politically acceptable public conduct. The method of 
thinking itself is disarmed by rigid restriction to the traditional mode. It reinforces an 
effective, non-critical state rooted in external dependence and inner submission.”* That 
way, people's reality is perceived through symbolism and myths, without which indi- 
viduals have no identity. 

Discursively, the jihadist transmission of appropriated traditions thrives on ‘social 
memory,’ that is, socially shared mental structures and representations." These struc- 
tures are thus “shared as presupposed by group members.””° The formation of these 
mental structures and representations is affected by cognitive and emotional factors, and 
it takes place in the context of human interactions with other humans or with cultural 
artefacts. By referring to a line of past cultural achievement, DA'ISH ascertains its 
cultural authenticity and Islamic legitimacy in the socio-political sphere of the Islamic 
world. Historical heroic personalities and battles that have become part of the collective 
memory purport to serve as factual evidence and as a guarantee for future success. In its 
weekly magazine called al-Naba', DA'ISH assigns special sections to recall historical 
events and battles from the glorious Islamic past.” The last part of this magazine usual- 
ly includes a strident use of Qur’anic quotes denoting apocalyptic events. Every page in 
al-Naba' which contains Qur’anic verses or passages from the Sunna is accompanied by 


23 Hart, Critical Discourse Analysis and Cognitive Science, 89. 

24 For a thorough discussion on the role of language and ideology, see also Sharabi, Neopatriarchy, 95ff; 
Yasir Suleiman, Arabic in the Fray: Language, Ideology and Cultural Politics (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 2013), 235ff. 

25 See also Paul Connerton, How Societies Remember (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 6- 
40; Teun Van Dijk, “Ideology: Political Discourse and Cognition," in Politics as Text and Talk: Analytic 
Approaches to Political Discourse, eds. Paul Chilton, and Christina Schaeffner (Amsterdam: John Ben- 
jamins, 2002), 203-38. 

26 Teun Van Dijk, "Principles of Critical Discourse Analysis," Discourse and Society 4, no. 2 (1993), 257. 

27 These sections are entitled From history (min al-tarikh). For examples, see also al-Naba', 120:10, and 
124:10. 
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a footnote declaring that “this page contains words related to God, verses from the 
Qur'an and hadith, beware of leaving it in a humiliating place.””® Likewise, the classical 
Arabic language is an inherited symbolic medium that has played a seminal role in the 
transmission of the Islamic tradition and its civilization, mainly because of its direct 
connection to God's revelation. Classical Arabic is believed to be derived from an au- 
thoritative origin or text, on which it bases its claim to authenticity, truth, and validity. 
Through habituated practice and the power of its forebearers, Classical Arabic mediates 
the relationship between thought and reality. It *mediates reality through a double ide- 
ology: the ideology inherent in the “trance of language’ — produced and reproduced by 
the magic of catchwords, incantations, verbal stereotypes and internal referent — and the 
ideology supplied by the ‘encratic’ language — produced and disseminated under the 
protection of political or religious orthodoxy."^? 

One of the most pervasive strategies that is used in jihadist discourse to consolidate 
group identity is the Arabic nomenclature. The archaic genealogical lineage is based on 
a patriarchal filiation that is exploited by jihadists to link the organization's existence 
with a lineage of prior possessors of Islam. The Arabic nomenclature also bolsters the 
credibility of the jihadist leaders. This type of filiation implants continuity by "being 
*connected' with an unbroken chain of generations that have some important quality in 
common.""? Jihadist organizations like DÀ ‘ISH appropriate this archaic Arabic naming 
system by re-engineering it to include non-Arabs who join the organization. This is one 
clear example of how DA‘ISH manipulates a culturally authentic product of the Arab 
and Islamic world to suit its political agenda and to legitimate its message. 

The process of appropriation is also exhibited in poetry. DA'ISH poetry based on 
the classical Arabic qasida is an effective medium through which the jihadist logic and 
mindset are channelled. Composed in classical language and following prosodic and 
rhythmic rules, DA'ISH poetry represents — in form and structure — a long-standing 
tradition that has played an integral part in the Arabic and Islamic culture. In modern 
literary scholarship, the qasida is not the only existing genre of poetry. Modern Arabic 
literature is characterized by poetic forms influenced mainly by European literature such 
as the free verse (shi r hurr) and prose poems (al-shi r al-manthür). The choice of re- 
tooling the qasida in the jihadist milieu is a strategic decision probably because of the 
imminent role that the qasida plays to prop up its authority, to bolster its legitimacy and 
to strengthen resolve on the battlefield. The transmission of the jihadist worldview 
through orally based cultural artefacts tends to be effective among tribal societies living 
in war-stricken regions and with poor accessibility to books or the internet. Tribal socie- 
ties are inherently characterized by low levels of literacy, which means that these socie- 


28 “Hadhihi al-sahifa tahtawı ‘ala alfaz al-jalala wa-ayat quraniyya wa-ahadith ihdharu min tarkiha fi 
makanin mahin.” See for example al-Naba', 119:1. 

29 Sharabi, Neopatriarchy, 120. 

30 Shils, Tradition, 15. 
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ties rely solely on oral sources in their day-to-day life.”' In the context of these socio- 
political factors, the verbal transmission of poetry gains popularity for practical reasons. 
Theological books tend to be challenging to memorize, inaccessible to the populace, and 
impractical to carry around on the battlefield. 

In our discussion about the mobilization of tradition as a source of legitimation, we 
should acknowledge the ambiguity that is attributed to the term ‘tradition’ and the iden- 
tity of its variants. The first issue deals with the generic interpretation of tradition that is 
open to different realizations. The definition of tradition does not place any criteria on 
what may be handed down from one generation to the next. There is no indication of 
what is “acceptable evidence for the truth of tradition.” The variants engaged in 
transmission vary from the classical Arabic language, formulaic expressions, ancient 
wisdom, poetic form and structure, nomenclature, religious allusions, Islamic figures 
and warriors, ancient Bedouin values, and iconography. In the process of transmission, 
traditions change because the circumstance to which they refer changes. Alternatively, 
cultural variants are modified by the recipients deliberately. 

In the case of jihadist groups, historical elements borrowed from tradition are turned 
into “a battleground for aspirations,"? however different, to justify massacres, blood 
vengeance, and suicide-bombings. By means of an imaginary temporal chain, traditional 
elements become combined with ‘other’ elements that reflect modernity. The essential 
elements in the ‘new’ variant remain recognizable and identifiable with the original 
variant of tradition. One example of this would be the case of jihadist chants known as 
anäshid, which are composed on the blueprint of the Classical Arabic ode known as 
qasıda. The chants are an original artefact developed in the twentieth century to reflect 
the currency of modern times and the reality of its recipients. 

Secondly, the past bears many different messages that are selective and, at times, al- 
so contradictory. The varied historical tradition of the caliphal experience during the 
Islamic Golden Age (8"—14* century CE) for instance, allows for different interpreta- 
tions of this period, to the extent that “if you want a caliphate which is aggressive and 
fiercely controlling of the Muslim population, you can find precedents in the vast histor- 
ical records. If you want a caliphate which is generous and open to different ideas and 
customs while, of course, remaining true to its vision of God's will and purpose, then 
you can find that in the historical tradition too.”** The jihadist group's appeal to tradi- 
tion is deemed to be logically fallacious because it is selective and self-serving, and it 
also assumes that past justifications for the tradition are still valid at present. Newly 
published textbooks used for teaching Arabic literature in schools run by DA ‘ISH have 
deliberately selected poetry from the pre-Islamic and Abbasid periods, as well as poems 
by specific poets ranging from al-Mutanabbi (d. 965 CE) to Badr al-Zamän al- 


31 Elisabeth Kendall surveyed the importance of poetry in al-Qa'ida's heartlands in eastern Yemen. See 
Kendall, *Yemen's al-Qa'ida and Poetry as a Weapon of Jihad,” 251. 

32 Shils, Tradition, 13. 

33 Von Grunebaum, Modern Islam, 158. 

34 Hugh Kennedy, Caliphate: The History of an Idea (New York: Basic Books, 2016), xvi. 
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Hamadhani (d. 1007 CE), and Ibn al-Amid (d. 940 CE). By deliberately selecting 
specific verses and poems that are connected to particular battles in the Arab history, 
DA'ISH portrays these verses from the Islamic past as though they are the sole and 
united narrative of a long-standing Islamic tradition. 

Thirdly, the process of reconstructing the symbolic world “may entail creating ‘tra- 
ditions' that are in fact quite new, but supposedly have time-honored, commonly recog- 
nized history.”*° Over time, if the rulers manipulate symbols skillfully, symbolic awards 
alone may suffice to maintain supportive attitudes." Even if the cult of DA‘ISH fails to 
produce inner conviction and belief in its outlandish claims and violent chores, its ap- 
propriation of tradition may nevertheless manage to create an emotional connection 
between the organization and its followers, which is enough to support its claim to legit- 
imacy. The reinstatement of past glories heartens DA‘ISH followers for the struggle and 
makes them feel worthy of the status which they claim for themselves. DA‘ISH appeals 
to people on an emotional level to coerce their behaviour and action on a functional 
level. 

The creation of a unique worldview enshrined in a distorted interpretation of tradi- 
tion cannot be conceptualized in isolation from the socio-political context that gave rise 
to the jihadist ideology transnationally. The appearance of Jihadism in the late 1970s in 
the Arab and Islamic world appeared as a direct reaction to other ideological streams 
like Westernization and modernization, which took form under European domination. 
For this reason, the jihadist emphasis on tradition “ought to be interpreted not simply as 
a rejection of foreign values and ideas but rather as an attempt to give new Islamic con- 
tent to the meaning of self and society by reformulating a redemptive Islamic dogma.””® 
At the national level, our understanding of DA‘ISH discourse needs to account for the 
strategic and propagandistic mechanisms in the Iraqi political discourse during Saddam 
Hussein's rule. Discursive strategies that were deliberately devised by Saddam's Ba‘ath 
party to ensure absolute loyalty and obedience of the citizens towards the cult may have 
facilitated the transmission of the jihadist ideology through similar mechanisms. 


2.2.1. Political Mobilization based on Images of the Past in the Iraq-Syria Region 

Arab nationalist and jihadist mobilization have a firm foundation in images of the past, 
which are typically embellished to produce a tendentious image of the community's 
own history. Exploiting the past as a mobilizing force has taken place under the aegis of 
different politicians, such as the pan-Arab nationalist leaders in the Iraq-Syria region. 
Given that the local political discourse before DA‘ISH may have exerted considerable 


35 Jacob Olidort, Inside the Caliphate's Classroom: Textbooks, Guidance Literature, and Indoctrination 
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influence on the social memory of the citizens living in the Iraq-Syria region, a brief 
discussion about the topos of history is adequate at this stage. 

Saddam Hussein's discourse is distinguished by the exploitation of the glorious Ar- 
ab and Islamic history to appeal to his audience on an emotional level.” Ofra Bengio 
claims that Saddam's discourse is underpinned by a discursive shift in rhetoric. Islamic 
imagery and phraseology, which were barely used at the beginning, became used stri- 
dently during his final years.” Bengio argues that Saddam’s starkly-noted shift in rheto- 
ric happened roughly around the time when the religiously motivated Shi ‘ite riots start- 
ed growing fast leading to the Islamic Revolution in Iran in 1979 and eventually in the 
war against Iran (1980-1988). Saddam's secular ideology performed poorly when com- 
pared to Iran's Islamic ideology.” Therefore Iraq's central role in Arab and Islamic 
history was emphasized to counter the penetration of Khomeini's religious propaganda 
from Iran: 


Gradually, the party had to drop the political discourse with which it had come to power and 
replace it with, or at least range alongside it, a different kind of public language. The latter 
drew on themes of historical, above all Islamic, provenance. In some measure, this process 
was intentional and guided from above; in part it was forced on the regime by specific cir- 
cumstances; and in part it sprang spontaneously from deep layers of the Iraqi collective ex- 
perience.” 


It was at this point that the “Islamization of public discourse” started taking place. 
Saddam began employing Islamic symbols and historical events to motivate his audi- 
ence and to evoke deeply felt religious sentiment for political propaganda.“ The Islami- 
zation of public discourse became a tool of power to extricate his party from severe 
crises and as an attempt to preserve his legacy as Iraq’s leader. By using the idealized 
ancient Iraqi ruins and Arab-Islamic images, Saddam reconstructed his narrative of past 
greatness lost to modern decadence.’ The former Iraqi president also recalled religious 
personalities and battles in a bid to bolster his credentials as an Islamic leader even 
though the Ba ‘ath party initially followed a secular ideology. ^? On thirteenth November 
1982, Saddam organized a ceremony known as the oath of allegiance (bay‘a) to be 
performed by his followers. The bay a was one of the pillars of Islamic polity and 
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served as an ancient covenant made between the ruler and the community of Muslim 
believers." On several occasions, Saddam compared himself to Saläh al-Din (1137— 
1193 CE),? the twelfth century Sultan, whose Ayyubid dynasty extended geographical- 
ly from Egypt to Syria, Upper-Mesopotamia, the Hijaz, Yemen and other parts of North 
Africa. Historically, Salah al-Din is known for wresting Jerusalem from the Crusaders 
in 1187 CE. On the eve of the Gulf War (1990-1991) Saddam equated the role of Iragi 
soldiers with the battle of Qadisiyya (636 CE)” among other key terms with Islamic 
overtones, reviving the past successes of the Arab Muslim army over the Sassanid 
Persian army which eventually led to the conquest of Iraq from the Persian army.” 
Eventually, Saddam started signing messages and letters with the phrase ‘God’s believ- 
ing servant’ (‘abd allah al-mu 'minin)? and ordered the words allähu akbar to be in- 
scribed on the Iraqi flag.” 

In the field of education, Saddam also engaged in the discussion about how to write 
history textbooks for pupils, arguing that the writing “must ‘directly permeate' young 
brains in an “absolute fashion,’ without theoretical or philosophical explanations or 
analyses that might confuse them.” Saddam's explicit willingness to interfere in the 
writing of Iraq's history resurfaced in a political speech that he delivered in 1978. This 
speech was consequently followed by public discussions and events that were themati- 
cally labelled ‘rewriting Arab history.’ Aware of the power language plays in spread- 
ing ideology, the Ba‘ath party published ‘Saddam Hussayn Political Dictionary’ 
(Qamüs Saddam Husayn al-Siyyası) in 1988, which contained 500 entries of Saddam’s 
political words, expressions, and memorable quotes collected and interpreted by the 
poet Muhammad Salih 'Abd al-Ridä.” 

In Saddam Hussein’s discourse, the past is devised as a strategy of manipulation be- 
yond the symbolic world. The shift in public political discourse also manifested itself in 
the creation of symbolic artefacts such as the completion of ‘Mother of All Battles’ 
mosque (umm al-ma 'arik) in 2001, the latest in a string of similar religious edifices. The 
‘Mother of All Battles’ mosque consisted of eight minarets shaped like weapons; four 
minarets stood for the barrels of AK-47 assault rifles, whereas the other four minarets 
represented Scud missiles. It was also reported that the Qur'an in this particular mosque 
was written out by hand in three pints of Saddam's own blood extracted by his doctor 
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over two years.” The ‘Islamization of public discourse’ was taken to a higher level at 
the beginning of the twenty-first century, to the extent that by 2003 Islam was firmly 
embedded in the regime's ideology and symbolism. Abdel Atwan recalls how a mes- 
sage sent by Saddam to the newspaper al-Quds al- arabi in April 2003 was “full of 
Qur’anic quotations and references as well as jihadist rhetoric," probably because “Sad- 
dam's intuition had told him that political, radical Islam would provide the cohesion 
necessary for the insurgency to be effective.”°® By then, Saddam realized that “with the 
decline of pan-Arabism, political Islam was emerging as a new, radical, unifying force 
across the region. As the threat of a further US invasion loomed, Saddam saw in Islam a 
key to the formation of a cohesive resistance. Clerics went on the public payroll; he 
ordered his army commanders to become practising Muslims.” 

Like Saddam, Hafiz al-Asad, who served both in the role of a president (1971—2000) 
and a Prime Minister (1970—1971) of Syria among other official high-ranking roles, was 
often portrayed as Salah al-Din in the production of various ideological artefacts. One 
famous portrait which compared Hafiz al-Asad to Salah al-Din was accompanied by the 
caption “from Hittin to Tishrin,”® equating the historic military victory of Hattin fought 
by Salah al-Din to the October 1973 war. More recently, the former Prime Minister of 
Iraq Nuri al-Maliki (2006-2014) also attempted to exploit Iraq's history and its leading 
role in the Arab civilization by portraying the country as a blueprint upon which he 
intended to build a modern and united Iraq." Attempting to reconcile the disunited Iraqi 
nation under the banner of its shared Arab history was inevitable, especially because al- 
Malikr's Shi'ite government did not resonate well with other significant minorities in 
Iraq. It is evident from the examples mentioned above that the Iraqi-Syrian populace 
had already been exposed to political ideologies encoded in the images of the past prior 
to the emergence of DA‘ISH. Thus the discursive strategies which feature in the jihadist 
discourse have been sharpened by decades of technique in other regional political 
movements. 

The similarities of appropriating the past as manifested in pan-Arab nationalist and 
jihadist movements in Iraq may have been influenced by other socio-political undercur- 
rents, including the Sunni-based roots of the Ba'ath party and Jihadism. Although the 
Arab Sunnis in Iraq consisted only of a small minority, they have traditionally dominat- 
ed the political and social life of Iraq. At a time when the Iraqi Sunni community was 
disgruntled due to the discriminatory policies following the US-led invasion, Sunni- 
leaning groups perceived the jihadist stream as an opportunity to regain political power 
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and to bring justice. Numerous vital figures which helped create the so-called ‘Islamic 
State’ had held key positions in Saddam’s government. In addition to Haji Bakr, who 
was dubbed as ‘the architect of the Islamic State’ and worked as a colonel in the intelli- 
gence service of Saddam Hussein’s air defence force,‘ a high-ranking official called 
"Abd Allah Qardash (d. unknown) was also a former military intelligence member un- 
der Saddam Hussein.°* DA ‘ISH discourse should thereby be acknowledged as a contin- 
ual and also radical progression of the ‘Islamization of public discourse’ originally 
initiated by the Ba'ath party in Iraq. The strategic appropriation of history, which is 
mentioned repeatedly in this work, is not a novel aspect of the jihadist ideology, but it is 
a mechanism that had already been recurrent in the modern political discourse of Iraq 
and Syria. 


2.2.2. Different Facets of Modernity in the Jihadist Milieu 
DA‘ISH discourse fluctuates between tradition and innovation, heritage and contempo- 
raneity, and authenticity and renovation. DA'ISH consumes the pathos of cultural au- 
thenticity, and at the same time, it situates itself into broader notions of modernity to 
remain relevant to modern society. The foundations of jihadist discourse are built on an 
old emotional narrative of history yet reassemble on state-of-the-art techno-cultural 
possibilities. Although cultural authenticity and modernity seem — by definition — to be 
linked dialectically, their coexistence in DA‘ISH discourse is both prevalent and perva- 
sive. Cultural authenticity in all its different discursive manifestations remains a rhetori- 
cally powerful emotional practice that appeals to a populace beyond the jihadist groups. 
Tradition represents familiar shared images and meaning, and it asserts an ongoing 
continuity of values. In contrast, modernity confronts us with a new perception or mean- 
ing, which we have not realized before. Hence the power of tradition is only rendered 
effective if it is reformulated with the lens of modernity. Historical allusions culled from 
the past are part of a large sphere of discursive practices meant to recover and recon- 
struct an imaginary identity, and through this, reconstruct the image of a *modern' cali- 
phate. 

DA 'ISH distinguished itself from past militant jihadist organizations in the sophisti- 
cation and scale of its use of technological advances, including social media networks in 
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such a brazen and overt way. Modern technology is exploited by DA ‘ISH to spread its 
vision and permeate the private and public spheres of the populace living under its con- 
trol. Technology plays an essential role in the day-to-day running of jihadist groups. 
Thomas Elkjer Nissen maintains that “we can see the contours of a very calculated and 
professional social media information campaign which resembles modern cross-media 
marketing or political PR campaigns." Abdel Bari Atwan, who dubs the so-called 
caliphate as the ‘digital caliphate,’ stresses that without the mastery of digital technolo- 
gy, DA‘ISH could “never have achieved its territorial ambitions, nor could it have re- 
cruited such a large army in so short a time.”°® Most of the group's business, such as its 
recruitment, its propaganda, and its battlefield strategies is conducted online. 

The European Union clarified that “the use of the Internet to incite people into be- 
coming violently radical, or a vehicle for terrorist recruitment, is extremely worrying in 
view of its global reach, real-time nature and effectiveness.” Recruitment usually takes 
place via unpoliced and unregulated messaging platforms such as Skype, Kik, and 
Whatsapp. Its recruits are mostly tech-savvy and regularly engage in “Twitter 
storms.” DA‘ISH manages to guide potential recruits that it cannot be reached directly 
via computer-mediated communication into a process of self-radicalization. One exam- 
ple of self-radicalized individuals is the head of the group's media department identified 
as Ahmad Abü Samra, who was a French-born IT expert with work experience in tele- 
communications. Upon relocating to Aleppo in 2011 to join DA ISH, he was entrusted 
with several media organizations within DA'ISH including al-hayat, al-furqan, and al- 
i‘tisam.”” 

The clash between the Salafi-Jihadist ideology based on the traditional values of life 
in the seventh century CE and modern technology has been a topic of debate among 
jihadist ideologues since the twentieth century. Al-Qa'ida was the first jihadist network 
in 1995 to sense the potential of the worldwide web in the dissemination of information 
through the internet and in the orchestration of attacks on its enemies. Eventually, 
‘cyber jihad’ became one of al-Qa'ida's widely circulated Thirty-nine Principles of 
Jihad.” Prior to technology, only jihadist leaders used to produce and release jihadist 
content. Nowadays, every jihadist “is his or her own media outlet, reporting live from 
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the frontline in tweets, offering enticing visions of domestic bliss via short films and 
images.””* 

In the field of literature, modern technology acts both as an aid and a stimulus to po- 
etic production. Technological advancements enable jihadist movements to bend the 
conventions of Salafism that forbid the use of musical instruments by using other sound 
effects (such as gunshots or the marching of soldiers) instead.” On the battlefield, the 
qasida has been revitalized in the form of chants that follow the metre, rhythm, and 
rhyme as dictated in pre-Islamic poetry. As a critical element in the technological scaf- 
folding of DA‘ISH, chants have become an omnipresent background of militant jihadist 
propaganda videos. Additionally, they have had a profound impact in ideological trans- 
mission. The eclectic blend of pop culture and Islamic ethos connect with the younger 
cadres of DA‘ISH on an emotional level. The online dissemination of chants has served 
as an effective instrument in foreign recruitment.” Jonathan Pieslak argues that chants 
are “dynamic cultural catalysts in recruitment, membership retention, morale, and moti- 
vation for action."" These chants are usually composed in simple language and are 
usually exploited to indoctrinate and mobilize sympathizers to the extent that an over- 
whelming number of recruits “seem to indulge in jihadi music and videos long before 
they see any fighting and before they sit down to learn the finer points of doctrine.””® 

The advent of the internet facilitated the preservation of propagandistic jihadist ma- 
terial. The digital preservation of poetry, chants, and sermon-like speeches stems from 
an older tradition of cassettes.”” The recording of performed poetry — whether in the 
form of recitation or chant — is more apt and effective presumably because it captures 
poetry in its emotional state." Technological advancement has enhanced the effective- 
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ness of DA'ISH propaganda on two accounts. Firstly, the transmission of ideological 
messages through word of mouth used to take a longer time to reach far-away countries. 
Although the production of the cassette was a potent tool to preserve poetry, it was 
relatively limited because it could only be transferred from one hand to another. In the 
times of modern technology, DA ‘ISH material is made accessible for everyone online at 
the click of a button. Once posted on the internet, DA‘ISH material finds itself in circu- 
lation among jihadist followers globally on the Darkweb, making the group's archives 
impossible to delete completely. The immediate availability of public oratory, poetry, 
and other jihadist material, which is typically mediated to distal audiences by textual or 
electronic means of communication, minimizes the distance between the followers and 
the jihadist group, resulting in the personalization of jihadist discourse. Secondly, tech- 
nological advancement serves as an instrument to preserve the artefact by lengthening 
its lifespan. Although Western authorities and institutions such as the European Council 
have created a strategy for combating radicalization and recruitment online, the com- 
plete removal of jihadist content online has proven to be challenging." 

Modern technology has contributed substantially towards an easier and faster diffu- 
sion of the jihadist message transnationally. Modern variants of the qasida help transmit 
the jihadist worldview to the younger generation through upbeat melodies. It must be 
ascertained, however, that technology is not the reason behind the widespread use of 
poetry in the jihadist groups. The essence of poetry's success and effectiveness in the 
political space originates from the innate characteristics of the qasida which have func- 
tioned as an ancient mode of communication, mobilization, and diffusion of propaganda 
since the pre-Islamic times. The qasida has been exploited as a platform through which 
different ideologies and denominations convey their message by winning over the hearts 
and minds of their Arabic-speaking audiences. Its in-built structures and orally based 
techniques are the prime motivators of its natural diffusion on the battlefield. Among 
the most effective in-built rhetorical tools of the qasida are repetition and rephrasing, 
rhyme and rhythm, and other literary devices that have been thoroughly explored by 
both classical and modern poets. Rhyme schemes and specific rhythms conjure a feeling 
of the highly emotional and struggling atmosphere often seen through the viewpoint of 
life's trajectories. 


2.3. Orality and the Psychodynamics of Orally Based Thought 

Jihadist groups latch onto the Arabic-Islamic tradition to legitimate their existence. The 
Arab world has an oral tradition based on the transmission of culture, ancient 
knowledge, and customs. The primary transmitters of the oral tradition are Classical 
Arabic and the vibrant qasida. The issue of orality is central to our understanding of 
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DA ISH discourse because the group feeds on structures and artefacts that are deeply 
seated in orality. 

Since pre-Islamic times, Classical Arabic has played a central role in the socio- 
religious spheres of the Arabic-Islamic culture: 


Classical Arabic is, for the most part, an oral language. The prayers are recited and not read 
from any text, children are taught to memorize (chapters) of the Qur’an and often when peo- 
ple read the text, they are reciting from memory. Moreover, the art of the recitation of the 
Qur an is highly developed and people buy cassettes of their favorite reciters to listen to.” 


To date, Classical Arabic has retained its relevance as the exclusive medium of Rev- 
elation of the Qur'an. The Islamic tradition and the Qur'an itself were birthed within the 
culture of orality.? Angelika Neuwirth speaks of the Qur'an's “oral prehistory” and 
how oral communications build themselves on earlier ones, developing “oral intertextu- 
ality.”°* The esteemed classical Arabic ode was also founded in an oral culture as its 
refined structures, and its formulaic expressions can attest. In medieval times, memori- 
zation and transmission of poetry were primarily facilitated by the rigid form of the 
qasida, with its end-rhymes and fixed metre.?? 

The diffusion of DA'ISH poetry on the battlefield is modelled on and facilitated by 
its oral-formulaic character. Scholarship in orality theory published over the past several 
decades suggests that the poetic text is, through its rhyme, metre, formulaic construc- 
tion, and literary devices, essentially mnemonic and thus more memorable and stable 
than any other type of text or speech. Since the seminal contributions of Milman Parry 
and Albert Lord to the Oral Literary theory, studies about orality have gained more 
prominence in the work of contemporary scholars, including Walter Ong's publication 
Orality and Literacy. Ong distinguishes between ‘primary orality,’ which refers to a 
culture totally untouched by any knowledge of writing or print, and ‘secondary orality’ 
which is affected by present-day high technology culture, whereby the existence of 
orality is sustained by electronic devices and is heavily reliant upon writing and the 
print? In the twenty-first century, examples of ‘primary’ oral cultures are generally 
sporadic. 

Neither the Arab-Islamic community in general nor the jihadist organizations in par- 
ticular are considered as cases of “primary orality.' In the Arab-Islamic world, the book 
culture and the culture of orality have developed concurrently since the beginning of the 
ninth century CE.” For this reason, it would be incorrect to refer to the jihadist milieu 
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as untouched by any knowledge of writing, primarily due to the imminent use of tech- 
nology in its communication. However, DA‘ISH forms part of a word-oriented milieu 
that has remained strongly connected to its oral roots in its daily lifestyle. Additionally, 
its poetic composition still bears striking resemblances to the old in its participation 
mystique, the fostering of a communal sense, its concentration on the present moment, 
and even in its use of formulas.” 

The type of orality identified in the jihadist groups is more deliberate and self- 
conscious. Ong refers to milieux with courses of action depending significantly on the 
effective use of words, and thus on human activity as following a ‘verbomotor life- 
style? These cultures retain enough “oral residue to remain significantly word- 
attentive in a person-interactive context (the oral type of context) rather than object- 
attentive."?? Organizations like DA‘ISH preserve and exploit much of the mind-set of 
orality even if with the adoption of high-technology ambience. 

Albert Lord outlines marked characteristics which determine the likelihood of the 
poem's rootedness in orality. The significant sets of identification include the presence 
of formulaic techniques on the verbal level, the infrequent occurrence of necessary 
enjambment, and traditional themes. Formulas and traditional themes indicate a poem's 
origin in an oral tradition because the poet “needs well-established themes for rapid 
composition.””' In a more recent study, Walter Ong draws up the characteristics of 
orally based thought that highlight a residual formulary essential of oral thought pro- 
cesses.” The three dimensions that permeate the psychodynamics of orally based 
thought characterized the discourse of DA'ISH. These dimensions consist of incessant 
repetition, the here-and-now, and the communal experience. 


2.3.1. Repetition 

The verbal memory skill which identifies verbomotor cultures is based on hammering 
repetition. DA‘ISH discourse is characterized by elaborate and pervasive patterns of 
lexical, morphological, and syntactic repetition and paraphrasing. The repetition of 
particular images and old logics is prevalent on the groups' media channels, and it is 
intended to produce a specific worldview meant to be persuasive in the arena of political 
conflict. By repeating key terminology with religious and cultural associations, DA'ISH 
subtly dictates a specific discursive frame or a way of thinking. Initially, repetition 
gained significance in oral cultures for its mnemonic effect. Protracted orally based 
thought tends to be highly rhythmic because rhythm aids recall even physiologically.” 
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The audience who witnessed the recitation of a poem or the delivery of speech could not 
go back to the just-said. Repetition was thus instrumentalized by the speaker as a recall 
strategy to help the listener understand and memorize the message of the delivery. In the 
case of Arabic poetry, repetition is not only manifested in the reiteration of diction, but 
it is also supported by other poetic devices such as rhythm, rhyme, and metre. The so- 
ronity created by the rhythm and rhyme contributes to the effectiveness of the underly- 
ing message because it appeals more to the emotional rather than to the cognitive as- 
pect. 

Protracted orally based thought tends to be additive rather than subordinate. Oral 
compositions are characterized by a large number of grammatical structures that are 
placed repetitively throughout the discourse. Anaphoric techniques of essential diction 
bound with intertextual references also contribute to the additive element by creating a 
rhythmic discourse that is euphonious. To establish continuity in mind, cultures with 
high oral residue tend to entail copious aspects or the repetition of the just-said as a 
system of ‘backlooping.’ Redundancy ascertains continuity by keeping the speaker and 
the audience on track." Backlooping in DA‘ISH discourse is especially evident in the 
repetition of key verses of chants, serving as a reminder of the underlying ideological 
message of the composition. Similar to the case of redundancy and backlooping, orally 
based thought requires incessant repetition to be drilled in the audience's memory and 
to avoid being forgotten. 

The innate capacity to memorize a message and transmit it to other interlocuter 
stems from the formalism of ritual language. Discourse is considered as formalized 
when it is “systemically composed so as to restrict the range of available linguistic 
choices."?? Oral formulaic analysis laid out by Milman Parry defined the oral formula as 
*a group of words which is regularly employed under the same metrical conditions to 
express a given essential idea.””° In the jihadist milieu, old formulas and themes are not 
supplanted with new materials but reshuffled. Past themes and motifs are exploited to 
interact with new and often complicated political situations. Formulas fulfil several 
functions, but most importantly, they help implement “rhythmic discourse and also act 
as mnemonic aids in their own right, as set expressions circulating through the mouths 
and ears of all.”” The repetition of themes and structures borrowed from the poetic 
tradition is thus not monotonous, but they act as a mnemonic device that ensures longer 
durability of the message. Additionally, repetition helps to crystallize specific formulas 
that dictate a particular worldview. 
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2.3.2. Here-and-Now 
Ideological propagation needs to be verbalized with more or less close reference to the 
human lifeworld, “assimilating the alien, objective world to the more immediate, famil- 
iar interaction of human beings.”” Oral societies base their interactions on real-life 
situations of the here-and-now.” Oral milieux conserve their limited capacity to store 
information and retain its relevance to the interest of their present members by shedding 
memories that have lost their past significance. Word meanings are continuously ex- 
pressed in accordance with their synchronic definition, without taking into consideration 
past meanings that have shaped the present meaning. In some cases, the link between 
the past and present meaning is no longer recognized. Even if the archaic diction bor- 
rowed from tradition is retained, the original meaning is often altered semantically. 
DA‘ISH discourse is situational rather than abstract because it uses concepts in op- 
erational frames of reference that are minimally abstract to remain relevant to the hu- 
man world. The group's orally-based mechanisms are deliberately exploited to allocate 
for new word meanings, which interpretation is guided by the group's ideology. The 
oral mode “allows for inconvenient parts of the past to be forgotten" because of “the 
exigencies of the continuing present.” Parts of the past that are either no longer rele- 
vant or that do not support the group's political agenda are cast aside. Especially in the 
case of politically unstable and war-stricken locations, situational discourse is critical in 
ideological propagation. DA‘ISH latches onto a collective memory based on the Islamic 
tradition to justify its message and legitimate its existence and its modus operandi. The 
pervasive metaphors and intertextualities borrowed from Islamic sources connect the 
jihadist message to the shared collective memory of the audience. 


2.3.3. The Communal Experience 

Jihadist discourse is crafted to give shape and structure to the ecstatic collective experi- 
ence. Recreating a communal experience is strategic for jihadist groups to strengthen in- 
group cohesion and to control inter- and intra-group relations. Orally based mechanisms 
and recitations suit particular social situations that recall the collective actions familiar 
to the participating group. In discursive terms, the communal experience is often created 
by inclining towards aggregative rather than analytic discourse; that is, discourse is 
formed by the collection of units or particles into a coherent whole. Ong argues that the 
preference of aggregative over analytical discourse in predominantly oral cultures is 
closely linked to the “reliance on formulas to implement memory." DA ‘ISH dis- 
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course consists of a high proportion of epithets, mnemonic formulas, and other formu- 
lary baggage, which may be rejected as cumbersome and tiresomely redundant in high 
literacy because of its aggregative weight.'” Orally-based DA‘ISH discourse also en- 
courages triumphalism by resorting to excessive exultation over the group’s success and 
achievements.'? By drawing upon a heritage of Arabic-Islamic traditions, DA ISH 
crafts an image of ‘authentic Muslims’ who manage to commit themselves to traditions 
and social duties with virtues of nobility, gallantry, piety, honour, pride, and steadfast- 
ness. The group's ideology and social system are depicted as superior to the rest of the 
world. 

Orally based communication draws on the communal experience by being empathet- 
ic and participatory rather than objectively distanced. In part, DA‘ISH discourse is par- 
ticipatory because it is communicated in Classical Arabic, which has held a central 
function in the socio-cultural environment since pre-Islamic times. Classical Arabic 
*socializes people into the rituals and ceremonies of Islam, a language that affirms their 
identities as Muslims, that marks certain activities as belonging to the realm of purity, 
morality, and God. A language, furthermore, whose aesthetic and musical qualities 
move its listeners, creating feelings of spirituality, nostalgia and community." ™ Like- 
wise, poetry creates a collective consciousness and a collective dramatic tension that 
continues to voice political comment. It engages in a complex process of shaping and 
modifying the audience's Weltanschauung. Heir to an ancient tradition, the recitation of 
Arabic poetry is meant to engage the audience collectively by triggering communal 
identification: 


The recitation of pre-Islamic poetry was strangely reminiscent of a ritual; the officiating po- 
et, who did not create poetry for himself, but for others, encouraged active participation on 
the part of his public as a means of appealing to the hearts of his hearers. Poetic engagement 
derived in this case from the limpidity of the verse and the familiarity of experienced listen- 
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In the case of DA'ISH poetry, the emphasis is also laid on group participation, either 
through a collective performance or through the integration in a complex collective 
activity. DA‘ISH poetry and its focus on the authoritarian power of metre, rhythm, and 
rhyme are imposed upon an artificially-constructed and maintained collective. Rhetori- 
cal traces of this collectivist approach include pronominal utterances in plural form. The 
deliberate use of ‘we’ and ‘us’ in DA‘ISH discourse “indicates that there are a number 
of speakers but that they are acting collectively, as if they were only one speaker, a kind 
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of corporate personality." By declaring these pronominal utterances of solidarity 
repeatedly, DA'ISH members become part of a community that is led by a specific 
credo, namely, “[iln pronouncing the ‘we’ the participants meet not only in an external- 
ly definable space but in a kind of ideal space determined by their speech acts.”'” 

The communal experience regenerated in DA‘ISH discourse consolidates the group 
identity and raises the out-group aggression through polarized rhetoric. Discourse sim- 
plifies a complex socio-political reality and political complex by polarizing a world 
agonistically into good and evil, virtue and vice, and villains and heroes. Ong argues 
that physical violence often marks oral narrative, and in the celebration of physical 
behaviour, “oral cultures reveal themselves as agonistically programmed." The ago- 
nistic dynamics of DA'ISH discourse in verbal performance often demand a specific 
target to engage in verbal combat. Repetitions of verses serve as a reinforcement of this 
engagement, whereby the audience takes part by participating in the chant collectively. 
This collective experience is reinforced by the overwhelming ‘anonymous’ composition 
of chants and poetry, with the underlying intention to reassert collective sentiments.” 


2.4. The Popular Appeal of the Qasida in Contemporary Times 
The poetic form known as qasida remains one of the most popular artefacts steeped in 
the Arabic-Islamic culture. In the jihadist milieu, the qasida is an integral part of the 
‘popular jihadi culture’ (al-thaqafa al-sha biyya al-jihadiyya). In the context of ji- 
hadism, ‘culture’ expresses specific meanings and values derived from lived cultures or 
practices and may be defined in social terms as “a particular way of life, whether of a 
people, a period or a group.” For the purpose of the study, culture refers to “products 
and practices that do something other than fill the basic military needs of jihadi 
groups."!!! 

From the outset, the term ‘popular’ is connected to the likeability factor within spe- 
cific groups. In this sense, ‘popular’ is understood as “work deliberately setting out to 
win favour with the people.” It enjoys the support of a broad audience within specific 
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circles or sub-cultures and is not limited solely to the intellectual or creative elitists. 
Popular literary artefacts, which are “compositions produced by the common people, the 
under-represented lower classes of society, would include the behaviour, values, 
entertainment, worldview of the group. In the jihadi culture, popular cultural artefacts 
include religious rituals, poetry, videos, films, sports, and jokes. As an ancient mode 
of mobilization, the classical ode has retained its widespread popular appeal in the Arab 
world until modern times. The qas:da is ‘popular’ in the jihadist milieu because of the 
group's association with the mainstream Arabic and Islamic culture. Outside the jihadist 
compounds, there are multiple examples of the qasida exploited in mainstream Arabic 
cultures. 

In the field of entertainment, the past decade has experienced an increase in the 
number of popular talent shows in Europe and America, such as the ‘American Idol,’ ‘X 
Factor,’ or the ‘Britain’s Got Talent.’ The Arab world has translated this phenomenon 
into its own culture by producing shows such as ‘The Million’s Poet’ (sha ‘ir al- 
milyün), which is a reality television show on the United Arab Emirates television net- 
work showcasing poets and their talent in composing verses." ^ Another similar talent 
show in the Arab world is ‘Prince of Poets’ (amir al-shu ara’) which encourages poets 
to recite and to compose their own poetry on topics that are chosen by the judges spon- 
taneously. These talent shows are intended to emulate the tribal poetic competitions of 
pre-Islamic Arabia, culminating in prizing the best poet among them. The judges exam- 
ine the poet's ability in two distinct talents, that is, recitation and composition. In a 
similar manner to pre-Islamic tribal poetic competitions, competitors participating in 
these talent shows must “demonstrate to have a correct diction and to be able to engage 
the audience.” 

In the political scene, the relationship between politics and poetry in the Arab world 
reflects a holistic character of Arabic culture as well as the long-standing embodiment 
of poetry in the socio-political life of the Arabs. Modern political movements, including 
the Pan-Arabist, Pan-Islamist, and Arab nationalist parties, have also resorted to the 
popular appeal of the qasida and its profound classical heritage to rally for support and 
to spread particular ideologies." In the realm of literary movements, the neo-classical 
poets sought to restore the Arabic heritage and its glorious past by rejecting foreign 
influences and, at the same time, assimilating the spirit of classical Arabic poetry. In 
some cases, when modern Arab critics and poets criticized neo-classical poetry, espe- 
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cially by applying European principles of criticism, this was generally perceived as an 
attack against Islam." An overwhelming majority of national or official anthems 
(anashid wataniyya) representing Arab countries and Arab organizations also follow the 
structure of the classical ode. The poetic verse idhd al-sha bu yawman arada al-haya, 
fa-là budda 'an yastajib al-qadar (*when the people will to live, destiny must surely 
respond’), which was chanted during the Arab Spring uprisings, is borrowed from the 
Tunisian national anthem. It is presented in the qasida form and it follows the mu- 
taqarib metre and the monorhyme. The Jordanian national, which was anthem written 
in praise of the Jordanian king, also follows the monorhythmic rules of Arabic ode. The 
Syrian and the Lebanese national anthems are also constructed in the qastda form but 
tend to be more experimental because they deviate from the strict monorhyme. Both 
national anthems extol their citizens' bravery, praising them for their fighting and fol- 
low the Arabic metre. The Syrian anthem is versed in the mutaqarib, whereas the Leba- 
nese hymn follows the mutadarik. 

Islamist organizations such as the Lebanese Hizbullah have also recognized the 
power of poetry in the political scene. In a manuscript entitled “The Poetry of Hizbul- 
lah,’ Atef Alshaer underscores the multi-layered functions of poetry, ranging from mak- 
ing oaths and sacrifices, spreading its ideology, recording history and hailing Hizbullah 
fighters.''? The Palestinian Islamic resistance movement known as Hamas has, at multi- 
ple times, adopted the classical gasida form to portray the organization's engagement in 
the Palestinian struggle and its outlook on the issue.” One example is Mushir al-Masri, 
a powerful Hamas speaker and leader, who is known to compose his own poetry and to 
perform it to his audience, sometimes during his own political speeches." His poetry, 
often calling supporters to take up arms, glorifies suicide bombing against the Israeli 
state. In one of the poems, he instructs: 


Tighten my belt which is filled with bitter death 

Add ten bombs to it, for today is the day of revenge 

I will grill with its fire those who have built (the Knesset) from my bones 
With this belt, the sun dawns from the deepest dark 

This is my able horse... I pat its forehead with love 

A hero who rid the earth of jinni before he was weaned 

He speaks hell when he neighs amidst the herd. ..without a bridle 

I will remain a ghost for Izz ad-din...for he has been moulded from granite 


Like a mountain, standing on the bloodsucker, the illegitimate son. 
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Such an excerpt abounds with several aspects of a typical qasida, including the natu- 
ral imagery of pre-Islamic Arabia. Apart from its martial content framed around the 
discursive rhetoric of ‘us’ and ‘them,’ the poet resorts to frame his underlying ideologi- 
cal message in verses coated with natural imagery including the horse, its neighing, its 
bridle, the herd, the sun, and the mountain. The horse imagery is commonly depicted in 
pre-Islamic and Islamic poetry due to its religious, cultural, and political significance. 
During the Muslim conquests, horses were used as the main riding beasts that could 
cover ground quickly in battle. Similarly, poetry was instrumentalized by several reli- 
gious ideologues like Hassan al-Banna (d. 1928), the founder of the Muslim Brother- 
hood, who composed his own poetry.” The Muslim Brotherhood leader Marwan Hadid 
(d. 1976), also composed short poems praising jihad and self-sacrifice, dictating, *an 
obligatory ethical code for the members of the movement." "^ 

In the jihadist compounds, al-Qa'ida members have also engaged actively in the 
composition of poetry." In a poem published in a magazine associated with al-Qa'ida 
in the Arabian Peninsula called Sada al-Malahim (*the Echo of Epic Battles"), a jihadist 
poet captures in poetic words the moment of wearing an explosive belt and preparing 
oneself for suicide bombing. Elements of nature play a central part in sensationalizing 
self-destruction (‘lightning bolt,’ ‘torrential stream,’ ‘stormy thunder,’ ‘volcano,’ and 
‘flood’). Additionally, several religious references are borrowed to capture this mo- 


ment: 


I will fasten my explosive belt, 

I will shudder like a lightning bolt, 

and rush by like a torrential stream, 

and resound like stormy thunder. 

In my heart is the heart of a volcano. 

I will sweep through the land like a flood. 
For I live by the Qur'an, 


as I remember the Merciful.” 


The jihadist poet frames his experience in pre-Islamic imagery with references to the 
Holy Scripture, while also maintaining the strict rules of metre, rhythm, and rhyme. Due 
to its inherently popular appeal, poetry is not exclusively restricted to the professional 
poets, but it is composed by everyone on the battlefield, including militant jihadist lead- 
ers. Jihadist key figures who have engaged in poetry include al-Qa'ida leaders Osama 
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bin Laden and Ayman al-Zawahiri. The former al-Qa'ida leader came from a secular 
professional background in the construction industry, whereas the current leader studied 
surgery."? Abū Bakr al-Baghdadi, the leader of DA ISH, is claimed to have earned a 
bachelors and masters degree from the Islamic University of Baghdad. He purportedly 
wrote a doctoral dissertation about Islamic jurisprudence and Islamic culture, which also 
touched upon classical Arabic poetry.” Like other jihadist leaders of the Taliban, al- 
Qa'ida, and Boko Haram, al-Baghdadi has been the subject of tributes by the poets of 
the jihadist world. 

These examples illustrate that the modern variants of the qasida have always been a 
privileged means of expression in Arabic. Poetry is culturally authentic, and decoding 
its messages can help its readers to have a deep understanding of modern politics, as 
well as to understand better the intricate relationship between politics and poetry in the 
Arab world. Poetry in the jihadist milieu is an ideologically-motivated art form derived 
from the oral poetic tradition in the Arabic cultures. The functions of DA‘ISH dis- 
course, especially the use of poetry on the modern-day battlefield, are the central points 
of investigation in the following chapter. 
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PART II 
Chapter Three 


Discursive Strategies of Domination 


3.1. Ideologization of the Arabic Language 


For over a millennium, Classical Arabic has undergone a diachronic evolution that 
could be traced back to the pre-Islamic period. Classical Arabic has captivated the live- 
lihoods of Bedouin tribes with its power of expression, wealth of allusions, synonyms, 
metaphors, and analogies. With the advent of Islam, the Arabic language became a 
divine medium of mystic transmission, God’s revelation to humankind. During the 
Islamic Golden Age and beyond, Classical Arabic was the mode of expression for intel- 
lectual and philosophical pursuits of historical figures. Its literary force stimulated poets 
to compose a vast array of genres, including descriptive (wasf), love (ghazal), hunting 
(tardiyya), and wine (khamriyya) poetry. On a linguistic level, Arab and non-Arab 
grammarians engaged in demystifying the sonorous and morphological elements of the 
Arabic language. Its influence after the advent of Islam spread from the Arabian Penin- 
sula as far as modern-day Spain and its traces outside the Arab-Islamic world are still 
strongly present in modern European languages such as Maltese — the national language 
of Malta — and Sanna, a mix of Arabic and ancient Aramaic spoken in the Cypriot vil- 
lage called Kormakitis. To date, Classical Arabic has served as a medium of entertain- 
ment (recitation competitions) and has also functioned integrally in ceremonial and 
devotional life (the recitation of the Qur'an and Islamic prayers) 

In the political sphere, language is universally recognized as a site of symbolic ac- 
tion which accommodates the intentions of its interlocutors.' Language plays a signifi- 
cant role in the ideological process and the creation of the symbolic political world, 
often acting as an ideological fingerprint of power and control. The famous Arab histo- 
rian Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406 CE) remarks that “both ‘the sword’ and ‘the pen’ are instru- 
ments for the ruler to use in his affairs." Language can realize actions and influence 
people's behaviour: 
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With words... we influence and to an enormous extent control future events. It is for this rea- 
son that writers write; preachers preach; employers, parents, and teachers scold; propagan- 
dists send out new releases; statesmen give speeches. All of them, for various reasons, are 
trying to influence our conduct — sometimes for our good, sometimes for their own.’ 


To date, language is considered as the most effective tool to spread propaganda. 
Language is the primary tool of communication used by contemporary political entities, 
including Islamist and jihadist groups. Controlling the symbolic world involves the use 
of the communicative functions of language that help achieve specifiable goals. In the 
nineteenth century, a general movement across a broad spectrum of ideologies sought to 
revitalize the Arabic language as part of reform and change. Classical Arabic thus be- 
came instrumentalized by different political institutions and anti-establishment move- 
ments in the Arab world as the ultimate and symbolic embodiment of cultural hegemo- 
ny. Among the most famous Arab politicians who resorted to the literary effectiveness 
and emotional potential of the Arabic language was the former Iraqi president Saddam 
Hussein (1979-2003), the former Syrian president Häfiz al-Asad (1971-2000), and the 
former Egyptian president Gamal ‘Abd al-Näsir (1954-1970).* The pan-Arab ideology 
considered Classical Arabic as a source of identification and cultural affiliation for the 
Arabs around the world. The renowned Arab nationalist thinker Sati‘ al-Husri (d. 1968) 
outlines the centrality of Classical Arabic for pan-Arabism: 


Every individual who belongs to the Arab countries and speaks Arabic is an Arab. He is so, 
regardless of the name of the country whose citizenship he officially holds. He is so, regard- 
less of the religion he professes or the sect he belongs to. He is so, regardless of his ancestry, 
lineage or the roots of the family to which he belongs. He is an Arab, [full stop]. Arabness is 
not restricted to those who can trace their origin back to the Arabian Peninsula; nor is it re- 
stricted to Muslims alone. It encompasses every individual who belongs to the Arab coun- 
tries: whether he is Egyptian, Kuwaiti or Moroccan; whether he is Muslim or Christian; 
whether he is Sunni, Twelver Shi'ite or Druze; and whether he is Catholic, Orthodox or 
Protestant. [Regardless of what he is,] he is a son of the Arab nation as long as he belongs to 
the Arab lands and speaks Arabic. 


Although Classical Arabic fulfils different purposes among different ideologies, its 
strategic use as a lingua franca serves as a power-wielding exercise and as a primary 
transmitter of ideology. Classical Arabic is deliberately chosen as the medium of trans- 
mission to surpass modern human-made borders. The universality of Classical Arabic 
“enables ideas to travel quickly, imperceptibly, cheaply and, once absorbed into the 
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collective memory, permanently."? Additionally, DA'ISH gains its power by using 
imagery that is reinforced by the Islamic tradition and has now become naturalized as 
part of the collective memory. DA‘ISH plays on the sensitivity and emotions linked to 
Classical Arabic because it is the language of the sacred texts, and the merest references 
to the Qur anic text strikes up extraordinary reverberations. According to the historian 
Hisham Sharabi, traditionalist or Islamic discourse derives its power from “an authorita- 
tive origin or text, on which it bases its claim to truth and validity." Messages seeming- 
ly based on religious texts tend to disarm the method of thinking by rigid restriction to 
the traditional modes. The exploitation of traditionalist discourse by jihadist groups 
aims "to reinforce an affective, noncritical state rooted in external dependence and inner 
submission.” 

The symbolic language serves as a form of 'cultspeak' in the jihadist compounds, 
which defines and influences one’s worldview and, in turn, one’s thoughts, behaviours, 
and actions. One manifestation of the traditionalist language in the jihadist circles fea- 
tures in the pervasive use of poetry. DA ‘ISH poetry is generally composed in Classical 
Arabic resembling day-like speech. It also uses metaphors that are derived from a 
shared memory borrowed from the Arabic-Islamic culture. Poetic messages enshrined in 
religious symbolism are powerful because they speak directly to the sub-conscious of 
the listeners. Religious metaphors and idioms that have become an integral part of polit- 
ical metaphors fulfil a mythological potential by creating *myths by which man will 
live, which respond to his sense of the sacred."? Mythical belief is achieved by activat- 
ing unconscious contents as well as by stimulating irrational processes.'? Poetry is re- 
tooled to assert authority and to promote conformity on a transnational level. Cast in 
religious diction, DA‘ISH poetry buttresses the ideals of modern militant jihad, render- 
ing the group's claims and arguments unchallengeable. Elisabeth Kendall argues that 
the classical poetic heritage featuring in al-Qa'ida poetry in Yemen: 


...has the effect of evoking deep cultural ties, provoking passions, clinching arguments, pa- 
pering over gaps in logic, celebrating death, glorifying battle, constructing a jihadist identity, 
simplifying complex realities and manipulating the collective memory - all within the space 
of a few well-chosen verses... The poetic tradition offers jihadist propagandists a short-cut. 
It does not need to win over minds by spelling things out doctrinally. It simply needs to ena- 
ble the primary Arab audience to make connections based on entrenched cultural sensibility 
and knowledge. This appeals to hearts, and hearts in turn win minds." 
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DA'ISH poetry latches onto the powerful associations that exist between Classical 
Arabic and the Qur'an to facilitate social coercion. Qur’anic themes, tropes, and idioms 
that feature in DA‘ISH poetry are mobilized to sway the audience’s opinion and to 
coerce the behaviour of its adherents. On an organizational level, Classical Arabic con- 
tributes to the group’s hegemonic project in two significant ways. Firstly, it enables 
DA‘TSH central to wield absolute control over its different provinces. Classical Arabic 
ensures that DA‘ISH propagandistic material is made accessible to everyone, even to 
the affiliated groups residing outside the Iraq—Syria region. Secondly, the use of Classi- 
cal Arabic as a lingua franca projects a positive image of stability and continuity in the 
jihadist milieu. The portrayal of stability is crucial for the internal and external credibil- 
ity of DA‘ISH as evidenced in the group’s laudatory slogan ‘remaining and expanding’ 
(baqiya wa-tatamaddad). 

Since DA‘ISH is made up of smaller insurgent groups, any signs of instability may 
result in DA‘ISH members either pledging allegiance to a more successful insurgent 
group or formulating their insurgent group. Externally, deploying Classical Arabic as a 
lingua franca helps maintain a sense of continuity, especially in the case of relocating 
members. In one particular example, DA‘ISH relocated to Southeast Asia as it had 
started to lose its strongholds in Iraq and Syria in 2018. Members could still maintain 
communication with other local jihadists by using Classical Arabic as a medium. Addi- 
tionally, DA‘ISH could still maintain a level of conformity in its discursive production. 


3.1.1. Discourse as an Instrument for Manipulative Control 

Jihadist discourse is ideological and propagandistic. Ideology and propaganda enjoy a 
symbiotic relationship because propaganda is deployed by actors to gain authority and 
maintain power structures." In the context of this work, propaganda is defined as “the 
deliberate, systematic attempt to shape perceptions, manipulate cognitions, and direct 
behaviour to achieve a response that furthers the desired intent of the propagandist.” 
Propaganda feeds on ideology, especially because ideology is not only a particular way 
of organizing values, concepts, and signifiers; it is also a way of formulating and select- 
ing arguments as well as devising and deploying strategies and styles of manipulation. 
Propagandistic discourse cannot operate in a vacuum and must be rooted in action. 
Jacques Ellul argues that “the aim of modern propaganda is no longer to modify ide- 
as but to provoke action. It is no longer to change adherence to a doctrine, but to make 
the individual cling irrationally to a process of action. It isno longer to transform an 
opinion but to arouse an active and mythical belief.”'* The propaganda machine of 
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DA‘ISH depends on the force of belief in mobilizing individuals to support the organi- 
zation and inspire “acts of martyrdom.’ It is used as a sophisticated form of strategic 
communication,” in which directing behaviour and demanding actions are among its 
primary goals. By claiming that DA ISH discourse is propagandistic, this study also 
asserts that propaganda shapes perceptions implicitly through language and images 
often by applying laudatory slogans, rhyming verses, posters, symbolic insignias, and 
icons. By means of its propaganda, DA‘ISH instructs its recipients to travel to the cali- 
phate and join the battle of DA'ISH, to seek martyrdom by performing jihad, and to be 
active protagonists in the supposed caliphate. In the case of Arabic poetry, this strategic 
communication is empowered by the choice of the qasida, which is intentional and 
premeditated, reflecting careful consideration of all possibilities thought out ahead of 
time." In the jihadist milieu, the classical ode serves as a platform, which interlaces the 
private and public sphere of communicating and dominating the worldview of an Ara- 
bic-speaking populace. 

Jihadist groups are concerned with power relations such as obtaining, securing, ex- 
ercising, and controlling political power in the symbolic world. By wielding control 
over the symbolic world, DA'ISH exploits discourse to construct illegitimate structures 
of power. These structures consist of symbols that are embedded in systems of powers 
and actions. DA‘ISH invests in its workforce to manipulate and manage systems of 
signification to construct the jihadist ideal of a ‘caliphate.’ Slogans, chants, and Islamic 
phraseology are mobilized to exercise control over the collective memory of the popu- 
lace. The relationship between discourse and domination is based on control. Critical 
discourse analysts argue that "[d]iscourses are systematically-organized sets of state- 
ments which give expression to the meanings and values of an institution. Beyond that, 
they define, describe and delimit what it is possible to say and not possible to say (and 
by extension — what it is possible to do or not to do) with respect to the area of concern 
of that institution, whether marginally or centrally."? Van Dijk claims that “[i]f dis- 
course controls minds, and minds control action, it is crucial for those in power to con- 
trol discourse in the first place." The illegitimate power attributed to the use of lan- 
guage implies that interlocutors of the jihadist discourse, including citizens living under 
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DA ISH control, are not free to believe or act as they please. The jihadist discourse is 
different from legitimate mind control, for it does not engage in an exercise of persua- 
sion whereby interlocutors may or may not accept the arguments of the persuader after 
being provided with objective information. On the contrary, interlocutors that are sub- 
scribed to the jihadist discourse are assigned a more passive role and hence become 
*victims of manipulation." Van Dijk claims that discourse becomes effectively manipu- 
lative ^when recipients are unable to understand the real intentions or to see the full 
consequences of the beliefs or actions advocated by the manipulator.” In the case of 
DA'ISH, the group's political agenda is hidden behind a multi-layered form of dis- 
course that combines selectively-chosen ancient knowledge with religious dogma, and 
contemporary socio-political manoeuvres with historical Islamic battles. 

Language is a powerful medium that connects the past to the present and the future, 
thus bestowing on the past an “aura of authority, legitimacy, and rightness to cultural 
beliefs and practices.” Given the transnationality and transhistoricity of Classical Ara- 
bic, the semantic richness of the Arabic language facilitates the instrumentalization of 
discourse as a tool of manipulative control. Becoming a member of DA‘ISH requires 
individuals to adhere to a social frame or a way of thinking with its specificities referred 
to as a group self-schema.? Van Dijk argues that discursively, ideologies “are struc- 
tured by a social schema consisting of a number of categories that cognitively represent 
the major social dimensions of groups, such as their distinguishing properties, member- 
ship criteria, typical actions, goals, norms and values, reference groups, and basic re- 
sources or interests.””* From a discursive point of view, group self-schemata consist of 
several basic categories that organize the evaluative proposition of the group. These 
categories include identity or membership which identify who is part of the in-group 
and the out-group, task or activities which define what one is typically expected to do in 
order to be part of the group, the goals of the group, and ultimately norms or values that 
are subjected to a group-specific selection of ideological criteria for judgment.” 

Strategically, hegemonic power is exercised in the jihadist milieu through a tactical- 
ly constructed group self-schema. By planning ahead, jihadist communicators can con- 
trol the reception of the group’s message. The group self-schema assumes persuasive 


20 Van Dijk, “Discourse and Manipulation,” 361. 

21 Ona semiotic level, the US-led invasion of Iraq contributed towards the creation of “new and powerful 
symbols of Muslim suffering...New visual symbols, such as pictures of American soldiers torturing Ira- 
qis, have added to the images of orange-clad prisoners in Guantanamo Bay as powerful expressions of 
Muslims’ suffering.” See Thomas Hegghammer, “Global Jihadism after the Iraq War,” The Middle East 
Journal 60, no. 1 (2006), 22. 

22 Manning Nash, The Cauldron of Ethnicity in the Modern World (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1989), 14. 

23 The term ‘group self-schema’ is borrowed from Teun van Dijk, “Discourse Semantics and Ideolo- 
gy,” Discourse and Society 6, no. 2 (1995), 249. 

24 Van Dijk, “Politics, Ideology, and Discourse,” in Encyclopaedia of Language and Linguistics, ed. Ruth 
Wodak, Volume on Politics and Language (Oxford: Elsevier, 2005), 730. 

25 Van Dijk, “Discourse Semantics and Ideology,” Discourse and Society 6, no. 2 (1995), 250. 
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powers by influencing personal and collective behaviours into voluntarily agreeing with 
the communicator. Jihadist schemata are circulated by means of special cultural arti- 
fices, ideological symbolic and rhetorical elements including field-specific lexicon. 
Once a person is exposed to a schema, they have to change themselves in order to be 
understood and accepted. This schema accommodates all aspects of life, the private and 
the public, on the battlefield and beyond. On an organizational level, once smaller ji- 
hadist groups pledge allegiance to DA‘ISH, the smaller groups represent this affiliation 
by adopting the group's social schema in the symbolic world. This process of accultura- 
tion is manifested symbolically in the change of the groups' names. The group formerly 
known as Jam'at Ansar Bayt al-Maqdis (‘Supporters of Jerusalem"), which emerged 
after the Egyptian revolution of 2011, pledged allegiance to the Islamic State in 2014 
and became known as the Sinai province (wilayat Sina’). 

Likewise, the northeast Nigeria-based Sunni insurgent group known as Boko Haram 
pledged allegiance to DA'ISH in 2015 and became known as West Africa Province 
(wilayat Gharb Ifriqiyya). The discourse circulated by the newly affiliated groups tends 
to be subordinate to DA'ISH because the dominating group exerts control over the 
voice of all group members. The adoption of the dominant group's symbolism is the 
first sign of willingness to conform. This is essential for smaller groups to gain ac- 
ceptance, trust, and eventually to rise through the ranks of DA‘ISH. The same organiza- 
tional logic applies to individuals who play an active role in DA TSH. Individuals that 
form part of an organization are, on the one hand, bound to be aligned with the organi- 
zation's ideological principles in their behaviour and actions. On the other hand, it is the 
same type of alignment that ensures their membership in the group. The official dis- 
course of members such as the poetess of DA'ISH known as Aham al-Nasr and the 
spokesperson of DA‘ISH called Abū Muhammad al-‘Adnani is governed by DA‘ISH 
ideological principles and group self-schemata. Even when their statements seem to 
reflect their personal experiences, the underlying intention of their discourse is guided 
by the ideological values and beliefs of DA'ISH. 

Specific expressions that have become part of a jihadist ritual and thus entered the 
group's social schema coordinate specific behaviour and actions. For example, the 
meaning of the term allahu akbar, which literally means ‘God is the Greatest,’ is no 
longer defined as an expression of faith within the jihadist group self-schema." The 
meaning of the term came to signify strategic signalling by jihadists before engaging in 
acts of killing and self-immolation. In the jihadist milieu, the phrase became an essential 
part of a ritualized practice common among suicide bombers, who are symbolically 
portrayed as turning the group's vision into reality.” Immortality by means of premedi- 


26 See also Van Dijk, “Discourse and Manipulation,” 365ff. 

27 The Arabic term allähu akbar is a commonly used Arabic-Islamic expression that features in various 
contexts. It is exclaimed as an expression of faith in formal prayer, in the call for prayer, in times of dis- 
tress or joy, or to express resolute determination or defiance. 

28 See also Jonathan Matusitz, Symbolism in Terrorism: Motivation, Communication, and Behavior (Lon- 
don: Rowman and Littlefield, 2014), 189ff. 
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tated death — as the jihadist paradigm proposes — may only be achieved if the intention 
is communicated to the audience. By including this phrase in the self-schema and ritual, 
DA'ISH appropriated significant Islamic terminology and associated it with macabre 
acts, projecting the illusion that one's deeds will be prized in heaven by immortality in 
the Hereafter. In doing so, DA‘ISH deactivates self-inhibiting norms against murder and 
mayhem. 

Another example is the Islamic creed known as al-shahada, which is strategically 
placed on the flag of DA'ISH. The declaration of one's faith in the oneness of God and 
Muhammad as God's Prophet is deliberately manipulated by making it an integral part 
of the jihadist group's visual symbols. Daily prayers and testimonies of one's beliefs 
become intertwined with the organization's political goals. In this manner, DA'ISH 
subtly permeates one's private sphere by unifying the beliefs of Muslims with those of 
DA'ISH. The temporal entity and the spiritual worlds become indistinguishable in the 
worldview of DA'ISH. By manoeuvring the group self-schema circulating among the 
jihadist milieu, DA'ISH manipulates people's beliefs, including their knowledge, opin- 
ions, and ideologies, and in turn, it also controls their actions. 


3.1.2. The Totalizing Force of Repetition 

Language-based repetition is a central process that stems from a long-standing rhetori- 
cal fashion and tradition. In Arabic, the importance of repetition is expressed in the 
proverb al-tikrar yu allim al-himar, which means that ‘repetition teaches (even) the 
donkey.' In the Latin tradition, similar ancient wisdom narrates repetitio mater memori- 
ae, which translates into 'repetition is the mother of memory.’ At a time when various 
jihadist determinants are striving to acquire political legitimacy, repetition has proven to 
be one of the most potent and visible instruments for indoctrination and mass manage- 
ment.” The effectiveness of propaganda, which deals with the “management of collec- 
tive attitudes” and “control over opinions" through “manipulation of significant sym- 
bols,"? depends primarily on hammering repetition.” 


29 Emil Dovifat (1890-1969), who is considered as the founding pioneer of Mass Media studies in Germa- 
ny, enlists hammering repetition, intellectual simplicity, and emotional escalation as the foundational rule 
for managing the masses. See Emil Dovifat, ed. Handbuch der Publizistik: Praktische Publizistik, 1. T., 
vol. 2. (Wiesbaden: de Gruyter, 1968), 114ff, quoted in Bussemer Thymian, Propaganda: Konzepte und 
Theorien (Wiesbaden: Springer Verlag, 2008), 218. 

30 Harold D. Lasswell, *The Theory of Political Propaganda," American Political Science Review 21, no. 3 
(1927), 627. 

31 Studies related to the importance of repetition in transmitting propagandistic material are numerous, albeit 
referring to different political ideologies. See also Christian A. Braun, Nationalsozialistischer Sprachstil: 
Theoretischer Zugang und praktische Analysen auf der Grundlage einer pragmatisch-textlinguistisch 
orientierten Linguistik (Sprache-Literatur und Geschichte. Studien zur Linguistik/Germanistik 32) (Hei- 
delberg: Universitätsverlag Winter, 2017); Christoph Sauer, Der aufdringliche Text: Sprachpolitik und 
NS-Ideologie in der , Deutschen Zeitung in den Niederlanden" (Wiesbaden: Springer Verlag, 2013); 
Thymian Bussemer, Propaganda: Konzepte und Theorien (Wiesbaden: Springer Verlag, 2008). 
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The power of repetition in DA‘ISH discourse is totalizing because it goes above and 
beyond its ornamental intensification or its function as a literary device. Repetition is a 
symbolic strategy of domination that maintains the hegemonic project of DA‘ISH by 
cementing a specific worldview in both implicit and explicit ways. On the symbolic 
level, cultural hegemony manifests itself in ritualized non-military practices and tradi- 
tions.” Symbolic objects such as the black flag, currency, and clothing, which are load- 
ed with intertextual historical and religious allusions, Islamic testimony of faith, and the 
intertextuality of the iconic orange uniforms serve as a powerful reminder of the group's 
presence and ideological domination.” Ideologically loaded terms with violent under- 
tones culled from tradition are given new significations by being placed strategically as 
key names of media outlets, magazines, or publishing places. These names are rein- 
forced by the propaganda machine of DA‘ISH, creating a novel source of identifica- 
tion.” Endless repetition eventually gives DA‘ISH currency among the populace at 
large while subtly, it also reinstates DA‘ISH worldview upon its audience. 

Repetition is strategic in the creation and reinforcement of the jihadist mental sche- 
ma, which is based on slow and constant impregnation of reflexes and myths, of psy- 
chological environment and prejudices expressed in ideas, images, and metaphors that 
represent a specific worldview. Repetition is totalizing and all-embracing because it 
permeates the day-to-day conversations and at the same time, is interconnected with 
*official' discourse; chants are played in cars and on mobile phones, verses of poetry 
find their way shared on social media, recited in official speeches and played in video 
productions. Repetition in all its forms is connected with the aesthetic and emotional 
perception and appraisal of the Arabic language and poetry. By deliberately prioritizing 
particular terms and phraseology and repeating them endlessly, DA ‘ISH relies on the 
power of symbolically loaded terminology with a proven capacity of identifying with 
the audience on an emotional level. The deliberate repetition of well-chosen diction, 
roots, and patterns provides ground for a more central function in the structuring of 
argumentative discourse. Repetition does not only express the argument but becomes 
the argument. Religious phraseology also acquires moral and spiritual immunity, 
avoiding condemnation. 

On the literary level, repetition is reinforced by the content and form of the classical 
ode itself. Highly patterned structures in the poetic discourse are understandably a val- 
ued asset that serves as foregrounding. All forms of repetition are intentionally pat- 
terned for retention and instant recall.” The cadence of the qasida including its heavily 


32 Thomas Hegghammer, *Non-Military Practices in Jihadi Groups," in Jihadi Culture: The Art and Social 
Practices of Militant Islamists, 171—201. 

33 The multiple functions of DA ‘ISH iconography, including its flag and coinage, is discussed in section 
3.23. 

34 The functions of naming strategies are thoroughly discussed in section 3.2.1. 

35 Barbara Johnstone, Repetition in Arabic Discourse: Paradigms, Syntagms, and the Ecology of Language, 
vol. 18 (Amsterdam: John Benjamins Publishing, 1991), 75. 

36 For a more detailed discussion on the use of repetition in orally based cultures, see also Ong, Orality and 
Literacy, 39ff. 
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rhythmic patterns, including alliterations and assonances, repetitions or antitheses, 
proverbs, maxims, and ancient forms of wisdom, religious intertextualities, rhymes, and 
allusions, is mnemonic in origin and function. In the case of the elegiac genre, repetition 
is reinforced by the poetic ritual. By definition, all rites are "repetitive, and repetition 
automatically implies continuity with the past." Rhyme schemes and specific rhythms 
have an impact on aesthetic liking, emotional involvement, and affective valence attrib- 
utions by conjuring a feeling of highly emotional and struggling atmosphere, the type 
which is propagated by jihadist organizations often seen through the highly emotional 
viewpoint or feeling of life's trajectories. In this way, the poems become the intensifica- 
tion of the religious idiom, aura, state of being, deeply seated emotions. 

The considerable reliance of the jihadist message on emotions is intended to sup- 
plement the organization's arguments and to cut across ideological lines in order to 
appeal to a broader pool of supporters. Additionally, repetition is bolstered up by a 
limited yet recurring choice of imagery, parallelisms, field-specific lexicon, and the 
repetition of grammatical structures. The repetition of formulaic expressions, maxims, 
and ancient wisdom help implement rhythmic discourse and act as mnemonic aids.” In 
the case of the chanted verse, repetition even takes the form of a refrain that helps to 
build up a specific rhythm. This refrain recurs at regular intervals in a chant to hammer 
the point home. A primary audience that shares a specific collective memory that is 
reliant on the Arabic-Islamic cultures tends to be more susceptible to manipulation if it 
is exposed to the propagandistic mechanism of DA‘ISH. For a culture that is highly 
receptive to its oral poetic and religious lore, the medium itself asserts continuity that 
allows for certain comfort. The audience may find in the repetition of particular reli- 
gious imagery not only a comforting sense of familiarity but also a reaffirmation and 
celebration of its collective values and histories. 

Redundancy, or the repetition of words, verses, or phraseology, fulfils mnemonic 
functions and is necessary to help implement rhythmic discourse. It is in this labyrinth 
of repetitive structures that DA‘ISH presents modern-day reality. By combining factual 
evidence from its political surroundings with a series of selective ancient knowledge 
connected to its ideology, DA ISH presents its unique worldview in terms of tradition. 
Once ‘modernity’ enters a complex maze of repetition, it becomes intertwined with 
memory systems. In that way, the group's novel discourse gains its strength from tradi- 
tion, socio-political, and religious context. 


37 Connerton, How Societies Remember, 45. 

38 In the field of psychology, repetition of metre, rhyme, and other patterning frequently employed in dis- 
course such as poetry, infant-directed speech play, social rites, and festive events has garnered attention 
due to the impact of metre on the aesthetic liking, the emotional involvement, and the affective valence 
attributions. See also Christian Obermeier, Winfried Menninghaus, Martin von Koppenfels, Tim Raettig, 
Maren Schmidt-Kassow, Sascha Otterbein, and Sonja A. Kotz, “Aesthetic and Emotional Effects of Meter 
and Rhyme in Poetry," Frontiers in Psychology 4 (2013). 
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3.2. Identity Construction through Discursive Means 
The group’s identity is made up of its chosen goals, values, and beliefs in addition to the 
group’s perspective to make sense of the world.” Sociologists conceptualize identity 
formation in terms of two potential outcomes: authoritarian foreclosure and aimless 
diffusion." Authoritarian foreclosure refers to individuals who adopt commitments 
without considering other alternatives, whereas aimless diffusion refers to individuals 
being uncommitted and not active in considering alternative identity possibilities. In the 
latter case, individuals lack personally meaningful identity commitment and often expe- 
rience confusion about how to form such commitments. In some cases, aimless-diffused 
individuals may affiliate themselves “intensely to some group, expressing a willingness 
to unquestioningly do whatever the leaders of the group ask them to do."^' Both poten- 
tial outcomes share the element that *group ideals are adopted and internalized, either 
actively or by default, without questioning and without active consideration of alterna- 
tive possibilities.” In the case of societies that prioritize collectivism over individual- 
ism, social identity becomes more important than personal identity. ^ 

The jihadist identity is made up of specific cultural symbols that initially formed 
part of the Arabic-Islamic tradition and are currently regarded as guiding principles for 
behaviour such as principles of collectivism, religious absolutism, and familism.^ So- 
cially, the novel identity of DA'ISH is based on collectivism, which can only take place 
if individuals adopting the jihadist identity go through a gradual process of de- 
personalization or deindividuation. The concept of collectivism - the notion of prioritiz- 
ing the group over the individual“ — is constructed, given meaning to, and legitimated 
by means of identity symbols and identity tags. Identity tags are officially recognized 
seals that bind an individual to the organization and also to like-situated individuals. In 
the case of DA‘ISH, symbolic tags of the jihadist identity appear on both the personal 
and institutional level. Members subscribed to DA‘ISH are given an adoptive name, a 
passport, and a social position. DA'ISH adherents are also expected to follow a set of 


39 Seth J. Schwartz, Curtis S. Dunkel, and Alan S. Waterman, "Terrorism: An Identity Theory Perspective," 
in Studies in Conflict and Terrorism 32, no. 6 (2009): 537—59. 

40 See also James E. Marcia, *Development and Validation of Ego Identity Status," Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology 3 (1966), 551-8. 

41 Schwartz, Dunkel, and Waterman, "Terrorism: An Identity Theory Perspective," in Studies in Conflict 
and Terrorism 32, no. 6 (2009), 545. 

42 Schwartz, Dunkel, and Waterman, "Terrorism: An Identity Theory Perspective," in Studies in Conflict 
and Terrorism 32, no. 6 (2009), 544. 

43 See also Marwan Dwairy, “Culturally Sensitive Education: Adapting Self-Oriented Assertiveness Train- 
ing to Collective Minorities,” Journal of Social Issues 60 (2004), 423-36. 

44 Seth J. Schwartz, Marilyn J. Montgomery, and Ervin Briones, *The Role of Identity in Acculturation 
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45 Jerrold M. Post, “When Hatred is Bred in the Bone: Psycho-Cultural Foundations of Contemporary 
Terrorism," Political Psychology 26 (2005), 628-30. 
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interrelated attributes, including behaviour, customs, and dress code.“ Institutionally, 
DA 'ISH formulates its identity mostly by producing cultural symbols such as flags and 
currencies as well as by means of symbolic language manifested chiefly in the form of 
poetry and speeches. Only after individuals are depersonalized can individuals become 
part of a larger group." DA‘ISH poetry is “maximally collectivist" because it encour- 
ages individuals to cooperate in unison, and the interests of the individual become fused 
with those of the group.” 

Collectivism is an integral part of engaging individuals in collective action, which is 
the very embodiment of mass mobilization. The deindividuation theory proposes that 
anonymity, high arousal, and group cohesion of the crowd setting reduce the partici- 
pants’ sense of themselves and those around them as individuals." This process enforc- 
es Arabs and non-Arabs alike to forsake their birth name, idiosyncratic characteristics, 
past identities, and cultural norms, and are assigned an identification tag which is ac- 
companied by novel norms conforming to the worldview of the group. One view is that 
collectivism denotes anonymity, and therefore, it strips away responsibility and ac- 
countability. Accepting an adoptive name helps to conceal one’s identity and to deacti- 
vate self-inhibiting norms against murder and mayhem. When individuals become iden- 
tified as DA‘ISH members by adopting a specific nom de guerre, members automatical- 
ly lose their original identity, and their self-awareness is replaced by a social role. The 
nom de guerre becomes a source of identity in their newly formed families and other 
social groups. It provides more opportunities for the kind of anonymity that decreases 
self-awareness and leads to deindividuation. 

Religiosity also forms part of the cultural identity, to the extent that the more rigid 
and radical one’s beliefs are, the greater the possibility that one participates in terrorist 
attacks." Religious dichotomy, which divides the worldview into believers and non- 
believers, such as the polarization of DA‘ISH into the abode of Islam (dar al-islam) and 


46 Contemporary communicative manipulation is multimodal. In a broader semiotic sense of manipulation, 
illegitimate influence may also be exercised with pictures, photos, movies, and other media. See Theo 
Van Leeuwen, Introducing Social Semiotics (London: Routledge, 2005). 

47 The perpetrators of terrorist actors do not display signs of depression, psychoticism, or sociopathy but 
rather a heightened sense of purpose, group allegiance, and task focus. Also, terrorism is usually the result 
of widespread group poverty and not personal poverty. See also Christine C. Fair, and Bryan Shepherd, 
“Who Supports Terrorism? Evidence from Fourteen Muslim Countries,” Coastal Management 29, no. 1 
(2006): 51-74; David Lester, Bijou Yang, and Mark Lindsay, “Suicide bombers: Are Psychological Pro- 
files Possible?” Studies in Conflict and Terrorism 27, no. 4 (2004): 283-95; Ethan Bueno De Mesquita, 
“The Quality of Terror,” American Journal of Political Science 49, no. 3 (2005): 515-30. 

48 Seth J. Schwartz, “A New Identity for Identity Research: Recommendations for Expanding and Refocus- 
ing the Identity Literature,” Journal of Adolescent Research 20 (May 2005), 304—5. 

49 See also Leon Festinger, Albert Pepitone, and Theodore Newcomb, “Some Consequences of De- 
Individuation in a Group,” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 47 (1952): 382-9; Philip G. 
Zimbardo, “The Human Choice: Individuation, Reason, and Order Versus Deindividuation, Impulse, and 
Chaos,” in Nebraska Symposium on Motivation (Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1969). 

50 Israela Silberman, E. Tory Higgins, and Carol S. Dweck, “Religion and World Change: Violence and 
Terrorism versus Peace,” Journal of Social Issues 61 (2005), 761-84. 
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the abode of apostasy (dar al-kufr), serves as a contribution to an absolutist religious 
belief. DA‘ISH discourse avails itself of religiously loaded diction recall Qur'anic vers- 
es and Prophetic Traditions, which pertain implicitly to matters such as faith, morality, 
and culturally appropriate behaviour. Likewise, familism is also a key concept in the 
creation of the jihadist identity as it refers to a social arrangement made up of a hierar- 
chy of loyalties running inversely from the tribe, to the clan, and the extended family. In 
such cases, individuals are burdened with obligations to uphold family honour and 
avenge wrongs done to the family." In the case of DA‘ISH, the familial structure is not 
bound together by biological ties but merely by religious affinities that transcend blood 
relations. Biological family ties are replaced by new relationships, which, in return, 
sustain one's emotional support. DA‘ISH can categorize social relations and create a 
societal structure by means of a collective identity. 

DA'ISH had no essential cultural existence prior to its mobilization by discursive 
means. The supposed ‘caliphate’ is mobilized into existence only discursively, not cul- 
turally.° Discourse, which is the primary enabler of social interaction and communica- 
tion, is instrumentalized by the group's leadership to invoke a set of identification sym- 
bols and, most importantly, a unique identity. Identity is attached to a physical place 
referred to in group self-schema as ‘a state’ and ‘a caliphate.’ For any ideology that 
adopts national imaginaries as part of its agenda, it often tends to consider the past as 
“the storehouse of old glories, common suffering, dim memories and other distant and 
authenticating voices which are imagined to have left their imprint on a variety of cul- 
tural products — including language." In addition, national imaginaries also focus on: 


Transcending oblivion through posterity; the restoration of collective dignity through an ap- 
peal to a golden age; the realization of fraternity through symbols, rites and ceremonies, 
which bind the living to the dead and fallen of the community: these are the underlying 
functions of national identity and nationalism in the modern world, and the basic reasons 
why the latter have proved so durable, protean and resilient through all vicissitudes. 


The Arabic terms for ‘state’ (al-dawla) and ‘caliphate’ (khilafa) evoke the memory 
of medieval caliphates. In modern times, the term dawla denotes the governing authori- 
ty of a polity, or its body politic and sometimes even more broadly to include a nation- 
state or a country. The original roots d-w-I in Arabic, however, convey the meaning of 
‘to tum’ or ‘to alternate.” When the term dawla (pl. duwal) was first used to introduce 
the Abbasids’ government, the term connoted the turn of power following that of the 


51 It is argued that when a cultural group attacks another group, this could lead to aggressive action and may 
meet the criteria for terrorism. See also Seth J. Schwartz, Curtis S. Dunkel, and Alan S. Waterman, “Ter- 
rorism: An Identity Theory Perspective,” in Studies in Conflict and Terrorism 32, no. 6 (2009), 542ff. 

52 See also John S. Dryzek, Deliberative Global Politics: Discourse and Democracy in a Divided World 
(Cambridge: Polity, 2006), 34. 

53 Suleiman, The Arabic Language and National Identity, 38. 

54 Anthony D. Smith, National Identity (Reno: University of Nevada Press, 1991), 163. 
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Umayyads. Eventually, the term acquired the meaning of a dynasty.” The term khiläfa 
has not undergone this extensive semantic development. It refers exclusively to the 
rulership in Islam that emerges after the death of Prophet Muhammad (632 CE) when 
the Muslim community was faced with the choice about how it wanted the politics of its 
community to work out. Historically, the meaning of khilafa connects to the glorious 
Islamic past. The meaning of khalifa, which is rendered in English as ‘a caliph,’ is diffi- 
cult to determine and may be interpreted in at least two ways. Hugh Kennedy argues 
that although the verbal roots of khalıfa (kh-I-f) signify ‘to succeed or to deputize,' 
khalifa cannot mean ‘a successor of God’ because God is, by definition, eternal. A ca- 
liph must refer to a “deputy or representative of God on earth.””° 

There are two equally critical main streams of debate with regard to the meaning of 
a caliph. The first stream of thought in early Muslim debates argued that the term ‘ca- 
liph’ means the ‘deputy of God on his earth’ (khalifat allah fr ardihi). This term bestows 
upon the caliph a quasi-divine status and unquestionable authority. The other stream, 
however, reasoned that the full title was always ‘successor of the Messenger of God’ 
(khalifat rasül allah). In the case of the latter meaning, however, the caliph is only per- 
ceived as an ordinary man “who fulfilled some of the secular and administrative func- 
tions”” rather than religious. Apart from the title of a Caliph, the first leaders of the 
Muslim communities were also referred to as amir al-mu minin (‘Commander of the 
Faithful’), a title which was historically given to military leaders and local rulers after 
the break-up of the Abbasid caliphate.” It is also a term conferred upon the group's 
leader al-Baghdädı. 

In the specific context of DA ‘ISH propaganda, we should also examine the practices 
of identity construction transmitted through discourse. Discourse functions as the prima- 
ry resource in the process of creating the necessary unity, loyalty, which, in return, 
could create and strengthen bonds of allegiance among like-minded people across a 
synchronic space. The ways by which high-ranking DA ‘ISH officials and personalities 
overtly proclaim their affiliation and membership of Islam is instructive of how they 
want to convey their ideological project of hegemony. One of the main contributors to 
the hegemonic project and group self-schema of DA‘ISH is Ahlàm al-Nasr who au- 
thored several booklets and poems for DA 'ISH. In a letter published by al-ghurabä’ li-l- 
i lam media,” the poetess reconstructs her journey to Syria in a combination of text, 
Qur'anic verses and poetry “hoping for the writing to arouse desire and motivate the 
supporters, enraging and causing them to commit suicide against the disbelievers."^ 


55 For a more detailed discussion, see also Ami Ayalon, Language and Change in the Arab Middle East: 
The Evolution of Modern Political Discourse (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987), 81-2. 

56 Kennedy, Caliphate, 1. 

57 Kennedy, Caliphate, 5—6. 

58 Kennedy, Caliphate, 7. 

59 Ahlam al-Nasr, Akhiran rabbunä kataba al-samäha: bi-qalam sha 'iratu dawlati al-islam ahlam al-nasr 
(al-Ghurabä’ li-l-i'lam, 2014), accessed May 1, 2018, https://bit.ly/2KzBJxo. 

60 Arjü ‘an taküna qird’atan mushawwiqatan wa-muhaffizatan li-l-ansar wa-mughiza wa-bà itha ‘ald l- 
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Proclaiming that “the Islamic State has been the dream of my life since childhood,"?! 
and that it has nearly driven her to the point of madness,” the poetess recounts her first 
moments in DA TSH territory: 


وأخيراً بَدَاتْ أرى colle AL)‏ وَأرى eal sl‏ الولايات» وَكان في ULEI‏ في 5 AN‏ الرّقة: 
حطام طائرة أسقطها الله je‏ وجل على يد ضياغم الخلافة. 


Finally, I started seeing the flags of the caliphate waving high, and [I started] seeing the 
signs of the provinces. And we were hosted in the Raqqa Province: the wreckage of a plane 
struck — by the almighty God — with the hand of the lions of the Caliphate. 


The reality on the battlefield is described discursively by resorting to excessive exul- 
tation over the group's success and achievements, that is, the omnipotence of DA ‘ISH. 
The message is communicated on an emotional level by invoking literary and Qur’anic 
imagery to portray the triumphalism of the group: 


نَهْرُ الفرات Gil ag‏ عَذْباًء ساكناً في هدوء الشيخ الوقورء يهف عليه النسيم» وتتمايل aalay‏ الأغعشاب 
ee Sl‏ علي gi Jka diet gia‏ الان ۷ يكن عن Lei dl soil ae‏ 
الگريمةء ويتبعها بدُروس مُحَفَزة JE‏ الجهادء الحّياة Abas‏ يا إِخُوَتي... pte ye ABS‏ السّماواث D IS‏ 
وَصَلْنا أخيرًاء بالكاد كان يُمْكِتّني الؤقوف من صدمة الفرحة وَالدهشة» هَل LS‏ أنا هُنا في أَرْض الخلاقة؟! 
فل pecans tis‏ اللهم لَك الحَمْدُ َلك الشكر. l‏ 


The Euphrates river appeared pure and fresh, living under the watch of the respectable 
sheikh. The breeze hisses slowly through him, with the pasture and leaves swaying in his di- 
rection. The air [is] clean, gentle, and refreshing. The radio on the bus does not cease to re- 
peat noble Qur’anic chapters. It is followed by lessons simulating jihad. Life is beautiful, O 
brothers, a paradisiacal garden as vast as the heavens and earth. Finally, we arrived, and I 
could barely stand up from the shock of joy and bewilderment. Am I really in the land of the 
Caliphate? Have I truly arrived? O Lord, praise, and gratitude to you. 


The choice of diction used to describe DA‘ISH territory draws to a high degree upon 
resonant Qur’anic imagery. The term ‘adhbun appears twice in the Qur'an, and in both 
cases, it is attributed to “two bodies of water" or “two seas” created by God. In the 
Qur’anic verse 25:53, 'adhbun is one of the two adjectives used to refer to one of the 
two seas (al-bahrayn). The other adjective used in this sura accompanying ‘adhbun is 
furatun (sweet), and it is invoked in al-Nasr's mention of the Euphrates river. Another 
reference to the Qur’anic imagery is the phrase jannatun 'arduhàá al-samawatu wa-l- 
ardu which echoes the Qur'anic verse “a garden as wide as the heavens and earth is 
prepared for the righteous.”™ 


61 “Taküna al-khiläfa al-islamiyya hulmun hayätı mundhu fajri al-tufüla." 

62 In mutaqarib verse, the poetess states, “wa-innt yukadu yujannu junünt...uridu al-jihada li-ardi wa-dint.” 
63 Qur'an, 25:53, and 35:12. 

64 Qur'an, 3:133. 
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Ahlam al-Nasr reminds her audience that jihad is a duty (al-wajib) incumbent on 
every Muslim, advising them to be steadfast and not to “shake even if mountains col- 
lapse” because “God’s commands must be fulfilled in all situations.” Additionally, 
Ahlam al-Nasr describes DA ‘ISH territory in terms of religious piety, whereby women 
wear the headscarf, shops close during prayer time, and people perform prayers regular- 
ly. Ahlam al-Nasr also reconstructs the daily life in the imagined caliphate by claiming 
to have seen fresh vegetables and children playing happily and joyfully, chanting enthu- 
siastically dawlatu al-khilafa: baqiyya. dawlatu al-islam: baqiyya. takbir! allahu akbar! 
(‘the state of the caliphate: remaining. The state of Islam: remaining. Great! God is the 
greatest). Answering God's call to cook for the mujahidin — a request which she 
claims to have accepted wholeheartedly — Ahlam al-Nasr expresses her joy to be part of 
‘the wonderful jihadist community’ (al-mujtama ' al-jihadi al-rà i’). 

While praising the new generation being brought up in the caliphate, Ahlam al-Nasr 
refers to the children’s willingness to perform jihad by using wooden sticks as weapons 
to kill the infidels and apostates. The text is also embedded with several dialogues be- 
tween children and fighters, giving her writing a greater sense of realism. The positive 
self-presentation contrasts considerably with the description of the out-group. Capital- 
ism comes under scrutiny as a markedly Western ideology: 


الطواغيت يا )598( جَعَلوا الناس عبيداً للدنيا... سلبوا الأموال» واختكروا المواردء وَقَتَلوا saal gall‏ 
وَصَيّروا الناس لاهثين وراء لِقِمّة العيش التي بالكاد يَخصّلون عَلَيْها. 


The tyrants, my brothers, enslaved people to the temporal world. They pillaged wealth, and 
they wielded total control over the resources; they killed the talents and left people gasping 
breathlessly for a standard of living which they can barely achieve. 


In an attempt to give an all-rounding experience, Ahlam al-Nasr exploits sensory 
imagery, including gustatory and the auditory images. These images combine modern- 
day warfare and militant activism with Islamic terminology. While reading the text, the 
reader can visualize the imagined caliphate including the waving flags of DA ISH, the 
signs of DA‘ISH provinces, the tranquillity of the paradisiacal garden, children playing 
with sticks, and the plane debris that serves as a stark reminder of the enemy. The writer 
also alludes to the children in DA‘ISH territory chanting praise to the so-called Islamic 
State caliphate together with the “recitation of the noble Qur'an" (tilawat al-quran al- 
karim), “oratory of Islamic scholars and speeches of leaders" (khutab al-mashayikh wa- 
kalimät al-gäda), and “jihadist chants" (andshid jihädiyya).” The auditory imagery 
mobilized to portray DA ‘ISH territory in positive terms is also accompanied by kines- 
thetic images focusing on the natural elements such as the breeze that rustles the Islamic 
scholar, and the fresh air in the territory. After being taught how to use Russian and 
American weaponry, Ahlam al-Nasr also personifies the weapon as a man with whom 
she has had an everlasting friendship: 


65 See also Ahlam al-Nasr, Akhiran rabbunä kataba al-samaha: bi-qalam sha ‘iratu dawlat al-islam ahlam 
al-nasr (al-Ghurabä’ li-l-I‘lam, 2014), accessed May 1, 2018, https://bit.ly/2KzBJxo. 
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al‏ تصافح كفي AN‏ بَنْ بات صَديقي طول الوقت» لا يكاد يُفارقني ai,‏ الله je‏ وجل. 


Not only did my palm shake hands with the weapon, but [the weapon] also became my 
friend for a long time. He hardly leaves me thanks to God, the Almighty. 


Al-Nasr’s description of DA‘ISH contributes towards the creation of the organiza- 
tion's identity, which is based on a militant interpretation of Islam and on a polarized 
worldview. These characteristics are also outlined by al-Baghdadi in a speech held 
shortly after announcing the foundation of DÀ ISH:® 


IS بِفَضْلٍ الله‎ sill asl عاليا؛ فَإِنْ‎ ee 
EN تآخى فيها الأَعْجّمي وَالعَرَبِي‎ ATi وسيادتكم‎ SEA ea cis تُعيدُ كرامَتكُم وَعِرَتكُم‎ dila, 
وَالشاميّ وَالعراقيّ وَاليَمَنيّ‎ «ells وَالهِنْدِيّ‎ (UAI جَمَعَت‎ $a alls وَالشَرْقيَ‎ ots 
الله‎ iati قلويهم؛ وَأْصْبَحوا‎ C Gi الله‎ all وَالقَرَنْسِيَ وَالألمانيّ وَالأسثراليّء‎ als وَالمَصْريّ وَالمَعْرِبِيَ»‎ 
وَيَفْدي بَعْضَهُم‎ Links eem إِخُواناً مُتحابّين فيه» واقفينَ في خَنْدَقٍ واحد؛ يُدافع بَعْضَهُم عَنْ بَعْضِء وَيَحُْمي‎ 
واحدة في قُمْطاط واحد»‎ Ale 5 دماؤهم تَحْتَ رايّة واحدة‎ Agii Las بهذه‎ Gl Zu 

d]‏ الأَرْضضَ ach, A‏ نَعْمَةَ sit‏ الإيُمانية. 


O Muslims everywhere, glad tidings to you and expect good. Raise your head high, for to- 
day — by God's grace — [you have] a state and a caliphate, which will return your dignity, 
might, rights, and leadership. It is a state where the non-Arab and Arab, the white and black 
man, the Easterner and Westerner, are all brothers. It is a caliphate that gathered the Cauca- 
sian, Indian, Chinese, Levantine, Iraqi, Yemeni, Egyptian, North African, American, French, 
German, and Australian. God brought their hearts together, and thus, they became brothers 
by His grace, loving each other for the sake of God, standing in a single trench, defending 
and guarding each other, and sacrificing themselves for one another. Their blood mixed and 
became one, under a single flag and goal, in one pavilion, enjoying this blessing, the bless- 
ing of faithful brotherhood...The earth is God's. 


Deconstructing the group's identity as proposed by the group's leader sheds light on 
the discursive strategies devised by DA'ISH to ensure obedience and conformity. Al- 
Baghdadr's speech consists of several principles that contribute to the group's identity. 
Firstly, members need to be Muslims to ensure Muslim superiority over other religions. 
Secondly, the jihadist membership is open to everyone. Al-Baghdadi claims it is non- 
discriminatory, and it provides unity among its members wherein brotherhood by affili- 
ation transcends blood relations, irrespective of one's nationality, ethnicity, or skin 


66 Abū Bakr al-Baghdadi’s speech took place on July 7, 2014, and was published by al-Furqan Media. See 
also “Abū Bakr al-Hussayni al-Qurayshi al-Baghdadi: Message to the Mujahidin and the Islamic Ummah 
in the Month of Ramadan," Jihadology (blog), July 1, 2014, accessed May 5, 2018, 
https://jihadology.net/2014/07/01/al-furqan-media-presents-a-new-audio-message-from-the-islamic- 
states-abu-bakr-al-%E1%B8%A Sussayni-al-qurayshi-al-baghdadi-message-to-the-mujahidin-and-the- 
islamic-ummah-in-the-month-of-rama/. 
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colour. The jihadist identity is thereby a collective identity because it gathers everyone 
under one flag and a common goal. Upon joining DA'ISH and subscribing to the ji- 
hadist identity, individuals join an imagined family and community, where all other 
members are considered as brothers. The invocation of familial metaphors as part of the 
group's larger rhetorical sphere is one way in which DA ‘ISH represents the organiza- 
tion's idealized relationships of domination within its community. By employing such 
rhetorical devices, the organization helps to define the form and content of obedience 
and also operates to generalize membership by generating the shared orientation consti- 
tutive of the jihadist community. 

Thirdly, the jihadist identity is based on values reflecting an Islamic ethos. DA'ISH 
promises the return to the traditional authentic values that are meaningful for a primary 
audience living in Arabic-Islamic cultures. These values are represented in the jihadist 
identity by anchoring the group's discourse in historical events connected to Islam. 
Their strategic recurrence evokes ancient traditions and is constructed to reflect the 
longevity that helps legitimate the imagined caliphate.” These culturally-resonant val- 
ues are appropriated by DA‘ISH to a specific context that may no longer reflect their 
original meaning from tradition. These values are reinforced by referring directly to 
“heroic figures from Islamic history, employing well-known tropes, employing hyper- 
bole when mentioning contemporary jihadist acts, eulogizing martyrs and mythologiz- 
ing their virtues." Famous individuals within the jihadist organization are named after 
historical personages, and propagandistic magazines are named after historical places. 
Invoking culturally and historically resonant symbols that are meaningful to a particular 
society can help to legitimate DA‘ISH. By mobilizing Islamic imagery, DA'ISH man- 
ages to manoeuvre the audience’ opinion to its benefit. 


3.2.1. Naming Strategies 

One of the most visible strategies by which DA'ISH constructs its identity lies in the 
choice of names for public spaces. In the Arab world, names serve as an old vector of 
generating identity. Since medieval times, streets, quarters, and neighbourhoods have 
served as an old logic for group identity, solidarity, and mobilization.” Nora Lafi argues 
that *quarters and neighbourhoods, as well as streets, were the object of the construction 
of a civic identity, which had expressions in group solidarity and in the social value 
given to space." The discursive representation of public spaces in the jihadist milieu 
needs to be understood as a strategy for nation-building, which is anchored in the older 


67 Traditional moral values are examined as field-specific lexicon due to their frequent recurrence in 
DA'ISH poetry. See section 3.2.2.1. 

68 Kendall, *Yemen's Al-Qa'ida and Poetry as a Weapon of Jihad," 258. 

69 See also Nora Lafi, “The ‘Arab Spring’ in Global Perspective: Social Movements, Changing Contexts 
and Political Transitions in the Arab World (2010—2014)," in The History of Social Movements in Global 
Perspective (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2017), 684. 

70 Lafi, “The ‘Arab Spring’ in Global Perspective: Social Movements, Changing Contexts and Political 
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forms of civic conscience. The strategy of mobilizing symbolic names that resonate 
culturally with a specific group of people is not a novel concept to the Arab world. A 
similar exercise of generating identity by the renaming of public places was carried out 
during the early years of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict when Israel renamed Palestinian 
towns and cities with Hebrew names. Yasir Suleiman argues that: 


In the Israeli context, these Hebrew name changes - in their capacity as linguistic material — 
are particularly effective as nation-building practices because of their association with the 
Hebrew-based nationalist ideology of the state, in which language plays a strong, if not the 
strongest part. In this context, name changes can have a high-voltage emotional and ideolog- 
ical charge.” 


In the turbulent history of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, new place-names served as 
an ideological display, which signalled a break with the past. This reconfiguration also 
exhibited “the emergence of a new Hebrew-dominated identity with strong Zionist over- 
tones." On a similar vein, DA ‘ISH reconstructed the geographical location of its terri- 
tories by mobilizing a myriad of historical place names with strong Islamic overtones. 
Discursively, this mechanism is notably used to reclaim the collective memory of the 
populace living in the jihadist-ruled territory and provide it with a cohesive ideological 
narrative. The strategic position of these ideologically loaded names facilitates the 
transmission of the group's worldview through incessant repetition. 

Language-based repetition does not only give meaning, but it also strengthens con- 
nections in one's mind."According to the Hebbian Learning, the more people hear 
words that bring specific ideas together, the easier it becomes for such associations to 
become part of their daily thought and eventually part of their perception and their 
‘common sense’ in the long run.“ The longer these specific names have been en- 
trenched in the collective psyche, the more these words and their newly formed associa- 
tions recur even without conscious awareness. Once the names enter the group self- 
schema of DA‘ISH, they permeate the private and public spheres of its subscribers. By 
means of repetition, the audience is influenced at the preconscious and unconscious 
level. In the case of DA‘ISH, the appropriation of Islamic terms benefits the organiza- 
tion by consolidating the association between Islam and DA‘ISH in the shared memory 
of its populace. Additionally, the exploitation of names with Islamic overtones in areas 
with an overwhelmingly Muslim population makes the jihadist narrative seem part of 
authentic mainstream Islamic culture, broadening its appeal beyond the jihadist sub- 
culture. 

The deliberate reconfiguration of these names serves as a restorative function: a 
vague but useful reminder of Islam's glorious past. The ideological renaming of geo- 
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graphical locations is instrumentalized to re-write and reshape modern history by resort- 
ing to a period and system that is a priori to the Western concept of nation-states. This 
is exemplified in the division of DA ISH territory into different provinces referred to as 
wildyat’ rather than countries." One of the provinces belonging to DA‘ISH is known 
as Khurasan province, which, in pre-Islamic and early Islamic times was a very strategic 
location which used to cover modern-day northern/northwestern Afghanistan, north- 
eastern Iran, southern Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan. In the early Islamic period, 
Khurasan was politically one of the most important provinces of the eastern Islamic 
world, and it included all territories under Muslim rule in addition to the east of the 
deserts of central Iran." According to the Islamic traditions, it is believed that people 
coming from the East (meaning the Khurasan) will pave the way for ‘the guided One’ 
known as al-Mahdi.” According to hadith sources, the coming of ‘the guided One’ is 
indicated with black banners that emerge from Khurasan.” This term finds recurrence 
not only in DA'ISH discourse but also in the propaganda of other militant jihadist cir- 
cles.?? 

Another geographic term that DA ‘ISH affiliated media arms use to refer to western 
Europe is ‘al-Andalus.’ Initially, the historical term ‘al-Andalus’ denoted a medieval 
Muslim territory and cultural domain occupying most of what is today known as Spain 
and Portugal. The Muslim presence in al-Andalus reached its peak during the Islamic 
Golden Age, and it spanned over seven centuries lasting from 711 to 1492 CE. Apart 
from the multiple references made to al-Andalus by DA‘ISH media wings, the organiza- 
tion issued several videos in which DA ‘ISH militants are purportedly heard threatening 
to attack and to take back the region of al-Andalus." Shortly after the terrorist attacks 
that took place on La Rambla street in Spain in August 2017, DA‘ISH claimed respon- 


75 Historically speaking, the term wilaya was a common term used during the first caliphate of Islam 
(Umayyad caliphate). Later, it was reused by the Ottoman Empire (vilayet) to define a geographical area. 
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sibility for this attack, and it also linked it to its promise to bring back the historic al- 
Andalus.? The geographic region of al-Andalus is central to the modern jihadist dis- 
course in general because it dates back to a time when Muslim leaders were ruling parts 
of Europe. Explicit references to al-Andalus are exhibited in the names of jihadist media 
wings such as ‘al-Andalus foundation’ (mu assasat al-andalus),? and nomenclatures 
that are given to militant jihadists such as Karim al-Andalusi.°* 

Another name that is appropriated from Islamic history is the geographic area 
known as bilad al-sham, which includes modern Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, and the 
West Bank of Palestine. During the early Islamic period, bilad al-sham was at the heart 
of political and spiritual relevance to Muslims. Zaid b. Thabit, one of the companions of 
the Prophet, narrated that the region of al-sham is protected by the wings of the angels 
of God.” In April 2013, DA ‘ISH leader Abū Bakr al-Baghdadi announced that ISI (‘the 
Islamic State of Iraq’) and Jabhat al-Nusra would be merging into a united organization 
called the ‘Islamic State of Iraq and al-sham’ (al-dawla al-islamiyya ft I- iraq wa-l- 
shäm).° This newly merged organization was later renamed ‘the Islamic State’ (al- 
dawla al-islamiyya) on June 29", 2014. 


3.2.1.1. Names of Propaganda Magazines 
Ideologically permeated public spaces are not the only objects that undergo a political 
transformation. Media outlets, magazines, and periodicals may also carry with emotion- 
al historical charge, which contributes to the group's ideological transmission. One of 
the online magazines that existed beyond its 160" edition is entitled al-Naba’ (Tidings). 
The title given to this magazine is identical to the seventy-eighth chapter of the Qur’an. 
This magazine showcases military victories of DA‘ISH against the out-group, subtly 
suggesting that the group’s success is part of the divine good tidings revealed in the 
Qur’anic chapter. The choice of this chapter is symbolic because its title refers to the 
Day of Resurrection and the Hereafter. The explicit reference to this Qur’anic chapter 
serves as a stark reminder of Hell for those who disbelieve or transgress God’s com- 
mandments. 

Additionally, this Qur’anic chapter reminds the populace living in the jihadist milieu 
of God’s paradisiacal gift for the righteous ones. By framing its militant activism on the 
battlefield and its worldview into God’s divine message, DA‘ISH subtly influences the 
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opinion of its audience by interpreting its political activities in terms of Islamic escha- 
tology. This interpretation also consolidates the link between Islam and DA‘ISH. Mili- 
tant jihadists fighting on the battlefield for DA‘ISH are thus not perceived as fighting 
for their ideological beliefs, but their religious convictions. 

Similar examples of magazine titles that are associated with Islamic eschatology in- 
clude Dabiq, which is an English language periodical affiliated with DA'ISH. Dabiq is 
the name of a city in Syria and also features in Islamic apocalyptic prophecies as the 
city of an end-of-times. It was used by DA‘ISH for propagandistic and recruitment 
purposes between mid-2014 until mid-2016. In the first issue of the periodical Dabiq, 
DA‘ISH makes explicit references to the Islamic traditions: 


As for the name of the magazine, then it is taken from the area named Dabig in the northern 
countryside of Halab (Aleppo) in Sham. This place was mentioned in a hadith describing 
some of the events of the Malahim (what is sometimes referred to as Armageddon in Eng- 
lish). One of the greatest battles between the Muslims and the crusaders will take place near 
Dabiq.9? 


These explanatory remarks of the title are corroborated with a hadith citation dis- 
cussing the conquest of Constantinople, followed by a quote from the prominent ji- 
hadist ideologue al-Zarqawi: 


Shaykh Abu Mus ab az-Zargawi (rahimahullah) anticipated the expansion of the blessed ji- 
had from Iraq into Sham and linked it to this hadith saying, *The spark has been lit here in 
Iraq, and its heat will continue to intensify — by Allah's permission — until it burns the cru- 
sader armies in Dabiq."?! 


This citation clarifies the choice of the title and connects the group's operations with 
Islam's historical warfare. Historical events that are selectively extracted from religious 
texts are mobilized to legitimate the jihadist narrative. Medieval battles and events are 
reignited to fit modern jihadist warfare, turning Islamic history into an ideological war- 
fare tool. Jihadist organizations like DA ‘ISH latch onto the ambiguity that characterizes 
the Islamic tradition to create a unique worldview that may still entail recognizable and 
identifiable elements selected from the Islamic tradition. Islamic history that spans over 
several centuries transnationally is turned to the jihadists’ advantage by allowing these 
groups to sift through history to justify their novel ideology.” 
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The manipulation of tradition in the symbolic world of DA‘ISH is displayed in the 
renaming of Dabiq magazine to Rumiyya. Upon losing the town of Dabiq to Turkish- 
backed forces, DA‘ISH changed the title of the periodical Dabiq to Rumiyya.? Like 
Dabiq, Rumiyya also features in Islamic texts. It serves as an allusion to the hadith in 
which Mohammad is believed to have claimed that Muslims would conquer both Con- 
stantinople and Rome. According to Mahmoud Zaki, the change from Dabiq to Rumiy- 
ya also represents a change in political objectives from “achieving a caliphate that rep- 
resented the end times to function as an army of crusaders aiming to rebuild it.”* The 
shift in the group’s narratorial paradigm is a deliberate attempt to reconstruct its loss of 
Dabiq within a broader anachronistic narrative. By mitigating its losses, DA‘ISH main- 
tains its consistency, the credibility of its narrative, and, by extension, its immortality. 

On a similar vein, two geographical locations that are linked to Rome in the Pro- 
phetic traditions are Constantinople (al-Qustantmiyya) and ‘the Abode of Islam’ (dar 
al-islam).”°Al-Qustanfiniyya is the title of an online magazine published by al-Hayat 
media centre targeting Turkish-speaking audience.” Historically, Constantinople has 
always held a special place in the Arabs’ perception of the Byzantine Empire. Constan- 
tinople is referred to as “the greatest city of the Ram and their refuge,"? possibly due to 
its unique place as the political and administrative centre, the focus of the religious and 
economic life of the Byzantine Empire, as well as the source of literature and arts.” It is 
commonly agreed among historians that the knowledge preserved by Arab authors 
about Constantinople was, at times, accurate and, at other times, legendary.” Like 
Dabiq, Constantinople carries emotional Islamic overtones related to the Islamic escha- 
tology. Likewise, dar al-islam is an online periodical that targets a French-speaking 
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audience." Historically, the title refers to the region of Muslim sovereignty where 
Islamic law (Shari‘a) is believed to prevail as opposed to dar al-harb (‘the territory of 
warfare"), which is home to the enemies often described as apostates. The title dar al- 
islam subtly reminds its readers that DA‘ISH territory is the only legitimate homeland 
for Muslims, reinforcing the need to join the group's call by migrating to the Iraq-Syria 
region. 


3.2.1.2. Names of Media Outlets 

The names of media outlets are also mobilized as a manipulation technique to coerce a 
populace that shares a collective Arabic-Islamic memory. By giving historical names to 
media arms, geographic locations, and prominent individuals, DA‘ISH and other mili- 
tant jihadist organizations activate the religious, cultural, and ideological frames of 
reference that had been previously internalized through repetition. 

These specific names construct culturally guided interpretations, which fulfil two 
primary functions: first, to restore a sense of pride of place and historical agency in 
shaping their new world. Authentic diction serves as a powerful tool to win over the 
hearts and minds of a primarily traditional public. Secondly, the strategic naming of 
crucial media outlets helps to propagate the group's worldview based on distorted Is- 
lamic narratives. The frequent occurrence of these names on propagandistic material 
produced by DA'ISH including magazines, videos, pamphlets, and booklets, reinforce 
the group's novel interpretation by drumming home the group's newly formed associa- 
tions. In this way, DA‘ISH penetrates and orchestrates the social and collective memory 
of its subscribers. Multiple names of media outlets deliberately bring up a variety of 


associations from the field of Islam and warfare as the list below demonstrates: 


al-mu assasat al-ra’Isiyya Main Institutes 

mu assasat al-furqan The Criterion Institute 

mu assasat al-i'tisam Institute for Seeking Protection 
mu assasat al-ajnäd al-i'lamiyya the Soldiers' Institute 

markaz al-haya li-l-i'lam The Existence Media Centre 
al-mu assasat al-munäsira Assisting Institutes 

mu assasat al-battär The Cutter Institute 

mu assasat al-khilafa The Caliphate's Institute 

ganät al-khilafa The Caliphate's Channel 

i'lam al-wilayat The Provinces’ Media Foundation 
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al-muntadiyat al-jihadiyya Jihadi Forums 
ida at al-bayan Declaration Radio Broadcast 
mu’assasat tarjimän al-asäwirati Translation of Bracelets Institute 


The choice of names given to media outlets contributes towards the group’s cohe- 
sive ideological narrative. The name al-furgan, which means ‘evidence’ or ‘proof,’ is 
the name of the twenty-fifth sura of the Qur’an. The term is also an attribute of the 
Qur'an meaning ‘the book that distinguishes [right from wrong].' Mu’assasat al-furgän 
was announced on October 30, 2006, when DA‘ISH was known as ‘the Islamic State in 
Iraq’ (ISI). It is one of the oldest media branches belonging to DA‘ISH. By the same 
token, al-bayan (‘clarity’) is one of the synonyms used to refer to the Qur'an. 

Other terms with Islamic overtones include asawirati that features four times in the 
Qur'an, meaning ‘bracelets’ and serves as a subtle reminder of the paradisiacal prom- 
ise. ? The term asäwir appears in the Qur’anic depiction of the garden in the Hereafter, 
whereby heavenly dwellers are described as wearing bracelets of gold. Additionally, 
there is an allusion in the Qur'an, which depicts bracelets of gold as being among the 
insignia of earthly sovereignty and honesty. Likewise, al-i tisam connotes seeking the 
protection of God. Other terms are more explicitly connected to the battlefield, such as 
al-ajnad, which means ‘soldiers.’ Since its foundation in January 2014, mu 'assasat al- 
ajnad al-i lamiyya has been producing jihadist chants and voice recordings of DA ‘ISH 
militants. Similarly, the term al-battar refers to the person who uses the sword to sever 
something.’ The term al-battär is considered to have been taken by Prophet Muham- 
mad as booty from the Banü Qaynuqa' and is often called the ‘sword of the prophets.’ 
In these examples, the organization creates strong associations between Islamic symbols 
with militant warfare to help reinforce its narrative and legitimate its militant activism. 


3.2.1.3. Al-Khansä’ Brigade 

The construction of identity does not always rely on anachronistic references to geo- 
graphical locations. At times, DA‘ISH culls specific figures from the past whose per- 
sonality came to have special significance within the Islamic tradition. Among these 
medieval figures were famous female poets who were the spokespersons of their com- 
munities. In the Islamic period, female-poets, including slaves, had been among the 
most educated people in their society because they were taught Classical Arabic that 
was different than their vernacular dialects." Female poets in the Islamic period not 
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only “had access to a voice, but to a learned voice which guaranteed them a certain level 
of cultural respect.”'” The Kharijite movement, for instance, allowed women to com- 
pose poetry beside men and, by doing so, to “participate in the intellectual and cultural 
history of early Islam." +° 

In DA'ISH propaganda, women feature noticeably more than in the earlier material 
of previous Salafi-cum-jihadist oriented organizations.? Powerful female voices bor- 
rowed from the Arabic-Islamic tradition are appropriated in the symbolic mechanism of 
jihadist propaganda to propagate a positive image of the female role in the jihadist mi- 
lieu. The recurrence of female poets and propagators of Islam in DA‘ISH discourse is 
intended to galvanize support from among the female audience. From a functional point 
of view, a jihadist group that is continuously losing its male fighters in battle benefits 
from populating its territory with women to give birth and thus ensure the group's fu- 
ture generation. In the jihadist milieu, ‘al-Khansa’ brigade’ is one example of a name 
that rekindles positive memories historically linked to the Arabic-Islamic tradition. Al- 
Khansä’ brigade is an all-female morality policing brigade affiliated to DA'ISH which 
serves as a recruitment organization run by women to monitor the female populace in 
the jihadist milieu." 

The name of this brigade is based on the mythical figure of the pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic poetess from the Banü Sulayma tribe in northern Medina, known by her pseu- 
donym al-Khansä’ (d. 646 CE). The poetess was often referred to as ‘the mother of 
martyrs’ (umm al-shuhada’). A contemporary of the Prophet Muhammad, al-Khansa' 
was a promoter and propagandist for the Islamic empire and the Muslim conquests 
taking place at the time. She remains mostly remembered for her elegies about her 
brothers Sakhr and Mu’awiyya, and for inciting her audience to go to war. Not oblite- 
rated by death, al-Khansa' became famous mostly for finding a higher glory through it 
in her elegiac poetry (maräthi). Her poems — written in praise over dead persons, espe- 
cially those fallen in battle — focus on the themes of war and the pain experienced by the 
mothers of martyrs." She is best known for a famous incident which narrates that upon 
receiving news that her sons had died in the battle of Qädisiyya (636 CE), al-Khansä’ 
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exclaimed, “praise be to Allah who honoured me with their martyrdom. I pray to my 
Lord to let me join them in heaven [lit. endless mercy]. 

In the context of DA‘ISH, the socio-political figure played by al-Khansä’ is per- 
formed by Ahlam al-Nasr, who is similarly a female poet playing an active role in com- 
posing warfare propaganda for the jihadist group. Al-Nasr's poetry pervades DA'ISH 
magazines and periodicals." Additionally, the name of al-Khansä’ is not only em- 
ployed by DA‘ISH, but it is pervasive in the jihadist circles. In 2004, for instance, a 
jihadi magazine was issued for the first time called al-Khansa', and it was dedicated 
entirely to women. "° Another all-female brigade co-existing with al-Khansä’ brigade is 
*Umm al-Rayyan brigade' which focused on exposing male activists who were dis- 
guised in women's clothing to avoid detention when stopping at DA'ISH check- 
points." In the Islamic tradition, the name al-Rayyan signifies the gate of paradise 
dedicated to those who fasted in their lives. 

On the modern-day battlefield, the mythical figure of al-Khansa' may appear to 
bring back “a typical flourish of militant medievalism.”''® The appropriation of al- 
Khansä’ in the name of a jihadist policing brigade is essential to help DA‘ISH recon- 
struct the identity of a novel and modern institution. By means of manipulating ele- 
ments from tradition, the Khansa’ brigade is not conceived for what it truly is, that is, a 
novel and oppressive institution within DA‘ISH whose intention is to coerce its female 
populace, but it becomes portrayed as an institution linked to the Islamic tradition. The 
deliberate choice of the name gives the impression that the Khansa’ brigade is “an insti- 
tution with deep roots in the past" when in reality, *there has never been anything like 
the Brigades in Islamic history, nor do they have an equivalent anywhere in the Arab 
world."'? The image of al-Khansa’ is propagated as a role model for women living in 
jihadist territories who find themselves grieving the loss of their beloved ones.'” Since 
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al-Khansa’ was a Muslim convert, the name plays a vital publicity stance for the jihadist 
group to encourage non-Muslim women to convert to Islam and become themselves 
part of the brigade." The brigade thus becomes a source of creating a group identity. 
By placing newly converted foreign women in this group, DA‘ISH fosters sisterhood 
among the jihadist populace. Newly converted female recruits are given esteemed posi- 
tions within the jihadist milieu to avoid feeling excluded from the rest of the Arabic- 
speaking jihadist community. By providing this group of women extraordinary power 
over the rest of the female populace, the message of the group markets a broader audi- 
ence, including non-Muslim women. 

Jihadist institutions like al-Khansa' brigade reproduce structures of social coercion. 
Assigning roles to a group of women to act on behalf of DA'ISH is one of the many 
examples of how such organizations create hierarchical systems for a small group to 
wield control over a substantial part of the jihadist populace, in this case, the female 
part. Additionally, submission and obedience are essential traits in this asymmetrical 
power structure. These asymmetries are two-fold: on the one hand, members of the 
brigade feel empowered over the rest of the female populace. On the other hand, how- 
ever, they are themselves dominated by a specific ideology, and they have to live up to 
its expectations. This is a prime example of how discursive strategies reveal abuse of 
power, through which DA ‘ISH can control people's minds and, in turn, reproduce social 
coercion. 

The example of ‘al-Khansa’ brigade’ illustrates how the symbolic world of DA‘ISH 
is realized in the material world by the creation of physical institutions. This intersec- 
tion between the symbolic and material world is akin to Saddam Hussein’s creation of 
the ‘Mother of All Battles’ mosque (umm al-ma 'arik) in 2001, which construction was 
based on his political worldview.” In this context, ‘tradition’ and ‘modernity’ are not 
considered to be at the far ends of the spectrum, as is often understood through the par- 
adigmatic lens of modernist ideology, but merely the coexistence of both the past and 
the present. Tradition is not seen as a crystallized, distant knowledge but a fluid one that 
regenerates itself. The naming strategy devised for geographical locations, media out- 
lets, periodicals, and female brigades manipulatively reconstructs novel institutions — 
that have no counterpart in tradition — as culturally authentic and Islamic. Once the 
Islamic references are reconfigured, the novel meaning is presented to the audience in 
the form of a culturally guided interpretation. Novel meanings that juxtapose religiously 
charged terms with warfare and violence create a unique political worldview and a new 
identity for the group. The appropriation of historical battles to modern-day conquests 
and losses conforms to a grand narrative anchored in tradition, which ensures the organ- 
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ization’s consistency and immortality. Culling Islamic references from a shared memory 
give the illusion that the jihadist ideology is rooted in Islam and is thus part of main- 
stream Islamic culture. Self-serving historical narratives and personalities become a 
credible source of legitimation, giving the illusion that the narrative of DA ‘ISH is inevi- 
table and preordained. 


3.2.1.4. Nom de Guerre 

A commonly used discursive mechanism that constructs identities of DA ‘ISH fighters is 
the nom de guerre, which is an authoritative source of identification based on a refined 
system of Arabic nomenclature predating Islam. This system of identification is based 
on the patriarchal kinship structures characterized by the supremacy of the father in the 
clan or family. The representation of the family bond evolved from the patriarchal one 
as the model of political authority. The Arabic nomenclature consists of different com- 
pounds, the first of which refers to an allusive name known as kunya. The kunya pre- 
sumably refers to their son often introduced by abu (‘father of’) or umm (‘mother of’), 
followed by either an ism or a word describing some prominent characteristic of the 
bearer. Since the kunya was conferred on individuals at an early age, it later developed 
into a pure convention, and hence, abi did not indicate that the person had a son. Kunya 
gained particular importance from the second century of Islam onwards when one was 
obliged to address equals or superiors by their kunya and not their ism.'?? 

Two other compounds succeeding the kunya are known as nasab and nisba, respec- 
tively. A typical nasab chain would enlist the kinship indicated by the term ibn, mean- 
ing ‘son of’ or bint ‘daughter of’ ending with the real or legendary ancestor of the 
tribe. "^ The nisba, on the other hand, indicates the different sorts of affiliations, includ- 
ing geographical, tribal, or legal such as one's ancestral tribe, place of origin (city or 
country), or profession. In tribal culture, ancestral ties to religious men of renown were 
Offered as proof of a tribesman's social standing, producing a chain linking oneself to a 
glorious past.” Arab nomenclature, which is strictly agnatic (descent from a male an- 
cestor through the male line), indicates one's social identity because of the tribal gene- 
alogy (nasab) that forms part of it." The function of employing a nisba in one's nam- 
ing is more associated with political reasons rather than geographical ones. It is often 
argued that tribes often have no historical base, and the tribal relationship has to be 
understood within the context of group formation and political alliance, of a quest for 
power and influence rather than a relationship built on blood alliance." 
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The nomenclature system that has developed over many generations in the Arab 
world is an equally vivid example of how Arabic cultural heritage is manipulated for 
ulterior political motives. By adopting this type of identity, DA‘ISH leaders link them- 
selves to the era of the Prophet, to its values and its luminary figures. The jihadist para- 
digm latches onto the extended clan family model that is based on the traditional kin- 
ship structure of patriarchal society to reinforce its hegemonic control and assure social 
order within its territories. DA‘ISH redistributes its power by basing its social relations 
on an ‘imagined’ genealogical lineage, namely a patrilineal kinship structure of several 
generations that encompasses an extensive network of blood relations descended 
through the male line. It is an ‘imaginary’ social network because the concept of family 
in DA'ISH paradigm transcends blood. The imaginary lineage that DA'ISH creates 
serves as a powerful strategy that can categorize social relations and create a societal 
structure that resembles the Arab kinship structure. 

The nom de guerre is acquired by all male and female members, including DA'ISH 
leaders and cadres irrespective of their hierarchical role or their origin. The Arabic no- 
menclature is exploited by jihadist figures to strengthen their religious credentials to 
claim military, political, and religious legitimacy. The first leader of DA'ISH was 
known among his followers with his kunya followed by nisba Abū ‘Umar al-Qurashi al- 
Baghdadi (d. April 18, 2010)."? His successor was also referred to by his nom de guerre 
Abū Bakri al-Baghdadi al-Hussayni al-Hashimi al-Qurashi. The nisba of both leaders 
identifies their affiliation with their hometown Baghdad and the most prestigious tribe 
of al-Qurashi, to which Prophet Muhammad's family belonged. Abū Bakr al-Baghdadi 
does not use the name of al-Bu Badri tribe — his real tribal group — but uses al-Qurashi 
to justify his appointment in the position of a caliph of the ‘Islamic State’ organization. 
The leader's nisba also legitimates the leader's appointment within the prophetic tradi- 
tion, in which it is narrated that “[t]he Caliphate will remain among al-Qurashi even if 
only two persons are left (on the earth).""? 

Likewise, the jihadist leaders’ names Abū ‘Umar and Abi Bakr are also significant 
historically because these are the names of the first two caliphs that took over the politi- 
cal and administrative functions of the Islamic community and ultimately becoming 
both civil and religious heads of the Muslim state. Abü Bakr is also the putative ances- 
tor of one of the most prominent Arabian tribes.'” Since Abū Bakr al-Baghdadi was 
declared caliph, he has been referred to as the ‘Commander of the Faithful’ (amir al- 
mu'minin),"' a title which was reserved mostly for the early Islamic caliphs and was 
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first used by Caliph ‘Umar. Similarly, the official chief spokesman of DA'ISH known 
as Abū Muhammad al-‘Adnānī al-Shami"? is linked through his nisba to the ‘Adnanite 
Arabs of Northern, Western and Central Arabia, whereas 'the delegate leader of the 
Libyan provinces’ named Abt al-Mughira al-Qahtani is connected to the Qahtani group 
of tribes." The inhabitants of the Arabian Peninsula who were generally called Arabs 
were divided into two main groups, Qahtani Arabs and 'Adnani Arabs originating from 
two eponymous and prestigious Arab ancestors called ‘Adnan and Qahtän. The ‘Adnani 
Arabs were centred around the Najd and Hejaz around Mecca, stretching as far as the 
Hejaz desert. 

Alternatively, the Arabic nomenclature is exploited by high ranking officials within 
the organization who had formerly played an essential role in other ideologies and polit- 
ical institutions. The appropriation of the nomenclature gives these figures the possibil- 
ity to rebrand their image and their skills under a new ideological worldview and disas- 
sociate themselves from past ideologies. For instance, Abū Mu tazz al-Qurashi (d. Au- 
gust 2015), whose real name was Fädil Ahmad ‘Abd Allah al-Hiyalr, was a former 
lieutenant colonel in the Iraqi Army and a former officer in the Iraqi Special Forces. He 
later became second in command and a governor for DA ‘ISH territories. Al-Mu‘tazz 
was the title of the Abbasid caliph ruling Baghdad between 866-869 CE. 

Non-Arab members of DA‘ISH are given a name that is purposely meant to resonate 
with the Arabic nomenclature. Following the same structure, one's country of origin is 
usually placed at the end of the nomenclature as part of the nisba. Instances of this in- 
clude the chief of Syria military operations ‘Umar al-Shishani who is of Chechen Geor- 
gian origin. Likewise, the German ex-rapper Denis Cuspert, who was mostly known 
by his stage name Deso Dogg, was given the name Abū Talha al-Almani upon joining 
DA'ISH.'? Similar cases of foreigners joining DA ‘ISH include Abū Mäliha Al-Kanadi 
(the Canadian), Abü Zakariyya al-Britani (the British), Abü Hamza al-Amriki (the 
American), Abū Jihad al-Rüsi (the Russian), and Abū Dujana al-Baljiki (the Belgian).'*° 
Abū Muslim al-Kanadi (the Canadian) has also had a propaganda video dedicated to 
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him, commemorating his life leading to the ultimate act of *martyrdom.'" This discur- 
sive mechanism that is acquired by non-Arab recruits upon joining the jihadist group 
may help them conceal their true identity and their past life as in the case of ‘Umar al- 
Shishani, or to detach themselves from the previous lifestyles like the case of the Ger- 
man ex-rapper Denis Cuspert. 

The appropriation of the Arabic nomenclature is used overwhelmingly among male 
fighters and prominent male figures. Female members of DA'ISH do not adopt an Ara- 
bic nomenclature but are given a laqab. Historically, it was a customary practice to 
develop professional pseudonyms or honorific titles referred to as laqab. The poet Täbit 
b. aws al-azdi (d. 525 CE), for instance, is universally referred to by his title al- 
Shanfara'. At times, some figures rose to fame with their nickname to the extent that the 
real name had gone unnoticed. Al-Khansä’ (d. 646 CE) was a nickname for the seventh- 
century poetess called Tumädir b. 'Amr b. al-härith b. al-sharid al-sulamiyya. This tradi- 
tion has been passed on through generations, and it is still widespread in contemporary 
Arabic-Islamic cultures and not only customary practice in militant Jihadism. The poet- 
ess of DA‘ISH is known by her pseudonym Ahlam al-Nasr (‘The Dreams of Victory’). 
Women joining DA‘ISH and its brigades are also identified by a laqab which they use 
on social media and in the DA ‘ISH territories. 

Women play a significant role online, primarily because of their function in luring, 
radicalizing, and guiding newly recruited individuals step-by-step to the Iraq-Syria 
region. One of the most active female DA'ISH figures online who sought to attract 
recruits was a blogger from the north of Britain living in Syria called Aqsa Mahmood, 
who adopted the pseudonym Umm Layth (*The Mother of the Lion"). She used social 
media to guide young women through the process of joining DA ISH, including advice 
on the daily practicalities of living in the Iraq-Syria region. Umm Layth also took on a 
counselling role to prepare and support young women in the emotional upheaval of 
leaving home.'? Likewise, Hoda Muthana, a young American from Alabama, became 
known by her pseudonym Umm Jihad. After joining DA'ISH in Syria, she was married 
to a man identified as Abu Jihad. ? Likewise, Umm "Ubayda, who identifies herself 
online as coming from Northern Europe, has also played an essential role in encourag- 
ing Western women to join DÀ ISH.'? The pseudonyms circulated in the jihadist 
groups are intended to resonate with the Arabic-Islamic tradition. Layth, for instance, is 
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one of the names of the lion, and ‘Ubayda echoes ‘Ubayda b. al-Härith (d. 624 CE), 
who was a cousin and companion of the Prophet. More importantly, however, the his- 
torical figure of ‘Ubayda is known for being the first Muslim to die on the battlefield in 
defence of Islam. 

These examples demonstrate how DA‘ISH instrumentalizes the well-established Ar- 
abic nomenclature as an ideological tool to manage its members under its controlled 
areas. By resorting to a naming system that gives the illusion of tracing the genealogical 
linkage to notable figures, DA‘ISH legitimates its existence. For non-Arab men and 
women joining DA ‘ISH, the pseudonyms and genealogical linkage serve as part of the 
acculturation process in the jihadist milieu. Upon accepting the Arabic nomenclature 
and pseudonyms, DA'ISH members are subtly expected to give up their name and sur- 
name that in the past used to identify them as individuals, and instead take on a title 
rooted in Arabic and Islamic tradition. The structure of Arabic nomenclature that is 
adopted by DA‘ISH fighters upon joining the movement is also strategic. The act of 
accepting to give up one's name for a new identity is, in itself, an initial sign of obedi- 
ence. It demonstrates absolute loyalty and also complete willingness to submit oneself 
both privately and publicly to the hegemonic project of DA‘ISH. The new name identi- 
fies new responsibilities and a new identity in private life and the social sphere of the 
jihadist milieu. Every time one's name is called, there is a subtle reminder of one's new 
identity, which is accompanied by a specific code of conduct and the groups’ self- 
schema. 


3.2.2. Promoting a Jihadist Identity through Lexicalization 

Discursively, identities are reinforced by the selection of specific word meanings in a 
process known as lexicalization,"' whereby an ecological ideology is assumed to con- 
trol a lexical item. The language deployed by DA‘ISH is transported from the past, by 
which certain words have an aura as a resultant effect of their history. In other words, a 
lexical item is never static; it is all the time gathering a kind of halo in its symbolic 
ramifications and its expressions in its conventions and rhetoric. Clusters of lexical 
items, in this way, cannot be taken into isolation, but make sense in the context of the 
historical and religious references. These recurring clusters of field-specific lexicon date 
back to ancient texts such as the Qur'an, the Prophetic Traditions, and pre-Islamic poet- 
ry. The fact that specific phraseology is collocated in past texts, listening to these lexical 
items becomes an exercise of listening to a plethora of deeply hidden, and even sub- 
merged kinds of emotions and moral codes enshrined in a specific language. 

Van Dijk considers ideologies as systems of social cognition that are evaluative be- 
cause "they provide the basis for judgments about what is good or bad, right or wrong, 
and thus also provide basic guidelines for social perception and interaction.” The 
jihadist identity works in the realm of groups, that is, the adherents' sense of who they 
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are, depends on the group to which they belong.'? DA‘ISH provides a false sense of 


group identity, that is, a jihadist identity that is seemingly part of a broader Islamic 
identity. Individuals who become part of DA‘ISH take on a shared social identity that 
prescribes and evaluates who they are, what they should believe, and how they should 
behave. In this way, the jihadist identity is reinforced by normative behaviour. An indi- 
vidual's behaviour changes according to the underlying ideology of the affiliated group. 
Being part of DA'ISH transforms one's self-conception, and it also produces a kind of 
behaviour that conforms to the in-group norms. Once a member identifies with the 
group, then they automatically adopt the group's self-schema, including its ideology, 
worldview, and discourse, positioning themselves subconsciously against the organiza- 
tion's out-group. The group's self-schema consists of a system that categorizes social 
groups, distinguishing among different groups, especially between the dichotomized in- 
group and out-group. 

Normative behaviour furnishes group prototypes and archetypes that describe how 
people will and ought to behave even in times of uncertainty, pain, or death. In the sym- 
bolic world of DA'ISH, normative behaviour is maintained by culling archetypical 
examples from the Islamic past and prototypes from modern times. Prototypes represent 
attributes that maximize the extent to which a group appears to be a distinct and clearly 
defined entity. "^ Examples of archetypical figures chosen from the past include the 
female poet al-Khansa', the Islamic warrior ‘Ubayda, and the Prophet Muhammed. 
DA'ISH mobilizes its literary force to create prototypes by dedicating elegiac verses to 
fallen members. The death of these individuals is exploited to highlight archetypical 
values and central ideological principles of the organization. Furthermore, the circula- 
tion of these prototypes subtly describes and prescribes ways of how members of the 
group must think, feel, and behave. Hence, members would no longer consider them- 
selves as individuals but are perceived through the comparative lens of these prototypes. 

Normative behaviour is not only created and constructed, but it is also strictly moni- 
tored by DA‘ISH. Regular spectacular portrayals of public executions by hanging, ston- 
ing, decapacitating, stabbing, and crucifying individuals in public squares serve as a 
psychological reminder of one's fate if one decides not to adhere to the norms enforced 
by DA‘ISH. The strategy of fearmongering is indirectly reinforced in the group's dis- 
course, especially in poetry. Poetry operates as an essential disciplinary device of identi- 
fication. Poetry serves as the linchpin in the process of producing and reinforcing guide- 
lines for acceptable speech and behaviour. It also defines and generalizes a specific type 
of membership through identity, induces complicity by creating practices in which citi- 
zens become accomplices, and it upholds norms constitutive of DA‘ISH beliefs. The 
inside world is distinguished from the outside world by means of scheduled patrolling 
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and the setting up of fixed checkpoints. DA‘ISH operates in the form of a highly hierar- 
chical system, and its personnel performs surveillance on the rest of the community. 
Special groups within DA ‘ISH, including the al-Khansä’ brigade, are in charge of moni- 
toring women's compliance to dress code and behaviour. Other DA ‘ISH officials patrol 
DA'ISH territories to monitor the products that are being sold on the market and to 
observe whether civilians living inside its territory are fulfilling their religious duties, 
especially in times of prayer. 

Loyalties to social groups in the jihadist milieu tend to be intense and specific. In the 
process of monitoring people's commitment, obedience plays a vital role in wielding 
power. The social identification factor attributed to the jihadist identity is based on a 
sharp contrast between the in-group and the out-group. Firstly, one's loyalty is connect- 
ed to the self-ascribed social groups to which one belongs, and with which one interacts 
directly,“ along with the feelings arising from the participation in these groups’ activi- 
ties.“ By engaging in a code of conduct propagated by DÀ ISH, individuals are re- 
warded by the organization. Members complying with the orders of DA'ISH move 
closer to achieving affiliation-oriented goals, abiding by norms of social exchange with 
others. One's loyalty is also related to beliefs and feelings about the out-group, which is 
made up of groups perceived as standing in opposition to the in-group.'*” 

The parochial view of DA'ISH simplifies reality into the binary opposition of right 
and wrong, jihadists against infidels, and brothers against enemies. The dichotomization 
of a radicalized worldview into the abode of Islam and the abode of apostasy is starkly 
differentiated by the use of virtues and vices to refer to the in-group and the out-group 
respectively. These recurring values, which are peppered with absolutist religious dis- 
course, promote these dichotomous structures. In return, the deliberate influence makes 
it less likely for DA'ISH members to view the world from the perspective of the ‘oth- 
er.’ The ideological simplification characterizes the enemies, implies modes of action 
against them, and at the same time, it makes the message of DA ‘ISH more accessible to 
everyone. By characterizing the enemy, the jihadist group does not only clarify who the 
enemy is, but it also simplifies a complex political landscape in something easy to un- 
derstand, creating, *a good conscience among its partisans and a bad conscience among 
its enemies." ^? A simplified ‘us’ and ‘them’ justifies and rationalizes violence, reduces 
the uncertainty that exists in the outside world, and eventually helps the jihadist group 
to manoeuvre action among the group's subscribers. 
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3.2.2.1. Traditional Moral Values 

The past encapsulates in itself and, in its many ancient motifs and Islamic symbols, a 
wealth of values that are expected to be honoured and followed truly and scrupulously. 
Inherently pervasive in DA‘ISH discourse are notions rooted in ancient values connect- 
ed to the Bedouin ethic. Socio-cultural values are the basic building blocks of ideologies 
that are not limited to the jihadist groups but have broader cultural relevance, making 
them culturally specific and culturally variable at the same time. These values are part 
of the cognitive representations typically associated with our social memory that organ- 
ize our actions and evaluations; they “basically define what is good or bad, permitted or 
prohibited, and the fundamental aims to be striven after by individuals, groups and soci- 
eties alike."!^? 

Culturally driven values, embedded in the very soul of past narratives, wield their 
authoritative power and establish credibility from tradition because these traits stem 
from Arab and Islamic heritage and hence should - at least in the worldview of DA‘ISH 
— be blindly imitated. The dominant force that lies behind traditional moral values stems 
from a dynamic development and reshaping of the terms from the shared collective 
memory due to cultural, religious, and historical advancement. The meaning of these 
ancient values has evolved concurrently from the pre-Islamic to the Islamic period and 
to contemporary times. During the Islamic period, these cultural traits were frequently 
embedded in official ceremonial poetry that made part of the ‘Abbasid court life.'”' One 
contribution that focuses on these values dates back to the time of the Prophet, and it is 
recorded by a Sunni-Shaft'1 jurist and a scholar of hadith and history known as al-Qadi 
al-Quda'1 (d. 1062 CE). In a compilation entitled A Compendium of Signposts of Wis- 
dom and a Documentation of Qualities of Virtue, the Fatimid judge collects several 
sayings, sermons, and teachings attributed to the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet 
Muhammad called ‘Alt b. Abi Talib (d. 661 CE). Due to the lack of diachronic stud- 
ies in the meaning of traditional moral values, al-Quda‘1’s work is taken as a point of 
reference because it conceptualizes and contextualizes value words during the Islamic 
period which are continually being manipulated in DA ‘ISH discourse. 

In pre-Islamic Arabia, mur uwwa (honour code) was the morale par excellence of 
the Bedouin tribes, which conjoined the notions of manliness and virtuous behaviour in 
the Bedouin culture. Honour is closely linked to group survival because it determines 
social status, underpins relations between lineages and tribes. It also forms the basis of 
social etiquette and honourable behaviour which demands tribal or clan cohesion. 
Mur uwwa served as a kind of social contract between the individuals and the tribe and 
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contained several interdependent virtues that reflected a closely-knit relationship be- 
tween the individual and the tribal collective." Values adduced to mur 'uwwa comprise 
virtues such as virility, courage, and bravery. Honour is bestowed upon a man who 
fathers many sons, whereas courage and bravery (hamasa) are closely linked concepts. 
The term hams in early and present-day Arabic covers the semantic fields of force, 
anger, rage, constancy, bravery, and courage in combat, and implies, above all, war-like 
violence." In tribal culture, the well-being and the survival of the tribe supersede the 
importance of the individual. Individualism was tempered by the interactions of a uni- 
versally observed inter-tribal code of behaviour based on concepts such as honour (al- 
sharaf), forbearance (al-sabr), moral strength (al- azıma), strength and greatness (al- 
zz). ^? Young males are prepared to die in battle to protect the honour of the tribe and 
were expected to defend their group, engage in combat, and show endurance, especially 
in hardship and in action. In Islamic times, the signification of sharaf was reconfigured 
in terms of Islam in phrases like ‘there is no honour higher than Islam’ (là sharaf a la 
min al-isläm).'”° In DA‘ISH poetic enterprise, the values of courage, valour, and brav- 
ery tend to be expressed additionally by extolling military virtues through other near- 
synonyms, namely al-miqdam, al-butüla, al-shahama, al-furüsiyya, al-nakhwa, al- 
ghayra, and al-shaja a. Another term that is connected to courage is sabr, a quality 
which may be rendered in translation as patience, forbearance, endurance, and equanim- 
ity, and is considered as *one of the cardinal virtues which make up muruwwa." 

In Islamic terms, the virtues of forbearance (sabr) and gratitude (shukr) are defined 
as the two parts of faith. The two dimensions accommodate the conditions and circum- 
stances experienced by humans, whether voluntary or involuntary, pleasing or displeas- 
ing. Forbearance is promoted in displeasing and challenging situations, and it features 
as a strategy against negligence in ritual prayers and other religious services.” Forbear- 
ance also surfaces in ancient wisdom, which includes phrases such as ‘forbearance is a 
form of courage’ (al-sabr shuja a), ‘patience is a shield against destitution’ (al-sabr 
junna min al-faqa).? In DA‘ISH poetry, this virtue is expressed in other synonymous 
terms which denote endurance, mainly al-thabät and al-sumüd. 

Classical Arabic poetry was the primary injector and circulator of ethical values in 
the society, and its usefulness was foremost of moral-ethical utility. Gregor Schoeler 
argues that poetry has “a lofty ethical goal: it keeps ideals alive in the consciousness of 
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people.""? As a powerful communicative tool for the expression of societal and reli- 
gious ideals, poetry was enacted honour code as a central concept of Arab society and 
was even regarded as a unifying principle of poetic themes in Pre-Islamic poetry. The 
poet's expression should not be understood as an individual experience but as a more 
collective one in which he portrayed a shared heroic ideal." When the ancient Arab 
ethical system and Bedouin ethos is channelled into poetry, these values reverberate 
emotions and are understood as contributing to one's honour. These virtues are often 
contrasted with vices attributed to the out-group such as ‘abjectness’ (al-madhalla and 
al-wasma), ‘disgrace’ (al-hawan), ‘humiliation’ (al-dhull), ‘lowly’ (al-la m), ‘shame’ 
(al-dalül), and ‘weakness’ (al-wahn). 

The Bedouin ethos grounded in the Arabic cultures and traditions has never laid 
dormant but still permeates modern-day Arab societies. It resurfaces in modern Arabic 
poetry and contemporary Arabic discourse by different ideological persuasions. The 
Arabic-Islamic tradition in all its forms is a significant factor that mobilizes the polari- 
zation of the ‘West’ and ‘East’ divide. The reinterpretation of contemporary circum- 
stances through the lenses of tradition should be interpreted as a discursive mechanism 
to reinstate traditional values against the global forces of the ‘other’ and also to create 
and maintain the jihadist identity in terms of the preservation of traditional authentic 
values. In the twentieth century, poets and politicians dedicated to Arab nationalist 
ideology considered a rebirth of authentic Arab values and pride in the glorious past as 
another means of attaining authenticity, and more importantly, as a weapon against the 
colonial occupier. 

In the case of anti-establishment insurgencies like DA‘ISH, traditional moral values 
that have been part of the Arabic poetic tradition, including the extolling of military 
virtues celebrated in pre-Islamic poetry, are retooled in the jihadist milieu to communi- 
cate and spread ideological values of jihadist groups. The adherence to tradition in 
DA'ISH discourse should be understood as a form of attempted social control over 
DA‘ISH sympathizers. This control takes place by projecting a set of values held in 
high esteem by DA‘ISH insurgents. Eventually, these values transform one’s social 
reality into the group’s worldview through incessant repetition. By linking the DA‘ISH 
milieu to an esteemed Islamic past, the group’s identity is consolidated and legitimated. 
Strategically, these value systems consisting of virtues and vices, are carefully tailored 
to send signals both to the in-group and the out-group. 

DA‘ISH poetry is the primary medium to circulate the group's trajectory among the 
listeners. The interest in appealing to the tribal values and affinities that were central in 
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patrilineal and patriarchal societies helps to generate pressure for conformity to the 
extent that the rights of the individual become secondary to the moral code of the group. 
The values ascribed to DA‘ISH fighters and the opponents correspond to a more or less 
standardized set that may alternate between philosophical, spiritual, transcendental, 
meta-physical, ascetic values. These value systems contribute to a schema that makes 
sense in the way it comes together in its entirety as a cohesive, coherent whole. General- 
ly, characters mentioned in DA‘ISH poetry appear to be stereotyped and depersonal- 
ized, and their particular traits are concealed under a huge equalizing mask of absolutes. 

By embellishing poetic verses with ancient virtues, DA'ISH communicates an ar- 
chetypical behaviour based on individuals who incorporate virtues in their value sys- 
tems. Classical literary themes and motifs, whether in the form of praise, lament, mili- 
tary zeal, or incitement, become an exercise of role modelling to foster the cultivation of 
virtues and to serve as a means conducive to acquiring these virtues. This cultivation 
takes the view of interconnectedness derived from shared communally constituted iden- 
tities. Virtues are instrumentalized as a source of identification. Once these virtues be- 
come part of the individual, the ‘self’ comes to possess a sense of a unified, trans- 
situational identity, wherein values become enacted and articulated situationally though 
one's group identity. 

In a poem composed in kamil metre entitled ‘I still Remember [the time] when I Left 
my University as a Medical Doctor,’’® the group's poetess Ahläm al-Nasr resorts to the 
ancient moral values to express her anger towards the inaction by Arab politicians vis-à- 
vis the unfolding events at that time. The female poet praises the courage of jihadist 
fighters described as ‘pure men’ (al-rijalu al-tahirüna) who were dissatisfied with the 
humiliation and decided to take action: 


ASA | za 1‏ وَالخُضوعَ U 551 NAS‏ وَالنّعيا 
2 وَمَضوا بِعَزْم ثائرينَ لِيَرْسُموا ALAM‏ الخصيبا 


1. They were unable to tolerate the abjectness and humiliation, likewise, the disasters and the 
death announcements, 
2. They moved forward with determination by rebelling, to paint the fertile dream.’ 


The emphasis in this poem is laid on the resilience of DA‘ISH fighters who sought 
to fight against abjectness and humiliation by revolting against their leaders. The terms 
tha'irm and madhalla are symbolic of the current events happening in the Iraq-Syria 
region at the time of composition. The former term is reminiscent of the transnational 
revolutions taking place in the Arab world before 2014. The latter term resonates with a 
popular slogan linked to the Syrian uprising in 2011, which stated al-mawt wa-la al- 
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madhalla (‘death [instead of] abjectness’).'® Both terms frequently feature in DA ‘ISH 
discourse and are linked to the famous revolutionary maxims of the Arab uprisings. 
Versified field-specific diction creates novel formulas and slogans for the jihadist group, 
which gains currency by mechanical repetition in other forms of discourse until the 
signification becomes part of the shared collective memory within the jihadist group. In 
doing so, DA ISH stimulates the process of normalization, whereby novel ideas and 
actions represented in the form of collocations come to be taken for granted or ‘natural’ 
by its followers. 

Male members who escaped from DA‘ISH territory are humiliated and reminded of 
the values they once owned: 


1. You were free, with a lofty head, defiant, 
in lands which the Lord increased with excellence. 


In ancient Arabic customs, literal uprightness was an expression of moral upright- 
ness and masculinity. In DA'ISH discourse, it often manifests itself in synonymous 
terms like al-shamikh, al- ula, and al-ma Gli. The orientational metaphors of ‘up’ and 
‘down’ frequently recur in DA‘ISH discourse.'” The societal fields that are considered 
prestigious in the Arabic-Islamic tradition include social and physical features. Status 
and virtue, for instance, are correlated with social power and physical power, and are 
both represented as being ‘up.’ Being virtuous is to act in accordance with the standards 
set by the society. Contrarily, low status, and depravity are regarded as *down.' Good- 
ness or well-being is also considered as ‘up,’ and its antagonistic binary such as de- 
pravity is ‘down.’ Islam and its derivatives such as ‘truth’ (al-haqq) and ‘jihad’ are also 
represented as ‘up,’ whereas any other form of religious or political allegiances is con- 
sidered as ‘down.’ 

In DA ISH discourse, individuals of morally correct character tend to be portrayed 
as being ‘high’ or ‘upright.’ On the contrary, the out-group takes on metaphors that infer 
lowliness. One example is versified as follows: 


aay! مِنْ خَيْرٍ‎ ENS TA Ber) ah گات لا‎ , la 
e— هَمُها يَسْمُو وَيَعلو‎ ECKE NUITS, 
MESS ag] LEM) Gals يَوْمَ كان الصَّحْبُ يَرْجُونَ للجنان‎ .3 


165 This term even occurred as a keyword in a chant. See also “ughniyatu al-mawti wa-la-I-madhalla,” 
YouTube video, 2:21, September 1, 2011, accessed April 30, 2018, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v- XUK6f3luKmw. 

166 For the complete chant, see Appendix A.12. 

167 The term ‘orientational metaphors’ and its ‘up’ and ‘down’ dimensions is derived from the seminal work 
by George Lakoff, and Mark Johnson. See George Lakoff, and Mark Johnson, Metaphors We Live By 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2008), 14ff. 

168 For the complete chant, see Appendix A.8. 
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1. My Muslim community was not satisfied with the weakness, 
the community was among the best communities, 

2. It cared about religion and not luxuries, 
it cared about being exalted and rising to the top, 

3. When the companions [of the Prophet] were looking for paradise, 
the whole world was under their feet. 


The Islamic polity is described as being engaged in rising higher, especially when 
the world was at a low place. Diction such as ‘jihad,’ ‘Islam,’ ‘truth,’ and imagery at- 
tributed to it, including ‘light,’ ‘up,’ ‘life,’ and ‘death’ resonate among a Muslim popu- 
lace due to their reverberations with the Islamic ethos. Among the teachings attributed 
to the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad called ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (d. 661CE), there 
is a passage which encapsulates these themes: 


Islam is the foundation of truth (al-haqq), and truth is the road of right guidance (al-huda). 
Clasping its hand results in a beautiful reward, and its brilliance bestows nobility (al-majd). 
Its path is pit, its sun bight, its road illuminated, its lamp burning, its goal high (raft ' al- 
ghaya), its course true, its jewels countless. It is ancient in the counting of years, an arena 
where the prize can be won, or a painful chastisement received. It is the objective of the 
truthful. Its proof is clear, its eminence great, and its champions noble (karim al-fursan). Its 
path is faith (al-iman), its provision piety (al-taqwa), its road good deeds, its lamp chastity, 
its champions the pious, its end death (wa-I-mawt ghayatihi), its racecourse this world, its 
arena the day of resurrection, its prize paradise, and its punishment hellfire (wa-I-nar naq- 
matihi). The wretched are debased (khidhlan) by their continued disobedience to God... 
Faith guides you to deeds, deeds guide you to piety, piety makes you heed death, and death 
will end this world...Faith, Ibn Qays, stands on four pillars: forbearance (al-sabr), convic- 
tion (al-yagin), justice (al-‘adl), and struggle against the evil (jihad).'9? 


In DA'ISH discourse, ancient values are exploited to generate obedience from the 
in-group, especially because culturally embedded lexicon deeply seated in the Bedouin 
and Islamic ethos delineates the distinction between the past and the present. Jihadist 
groups do not create new terminology to disseminate their political goals, but they pre- 
sent their political worldview in culturally resonant symbols that are already meaningful 
to a predominantly Muslim audience in a favourable way. Frequently used terms such 
as Islam, Shari a, jihad, and truth, which are valued dearly in DA‘ISH discourse due to 
their religious overtones, are semantically flexible and allocate space for different sym- 
bolic associations. Although these terms are derived from an Islamic repertoire and also 
feature in Islamic texts, their meaning is manufactured and controlled by DA‘ISH. Con- 
trolling the signification of strategic words is crucial for a jihadist organization like 
DA'ISH to claim control over Islamic public discourse. The degree of self- 
identification, self-naming, and self-representation has been reshaped by jihadist groups, 
which removed terms like jihad from their multi-dimensional location and gave them a 


169 Qutbuddin, A Treasury of Virtues, 132—5. 
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restrictive meaning. In this process, the signification of these terms is also redefined by 
the group. DA‘ISH recontextualized and simulated the generic meaning behind these 
values on the modern-day battlefield, whereby titles of nobility are attributed to jihadist 
members who die in battle or exhibit complete obedience to the ideology of DA‘ISH. 

Appropriated terms from the tradition convey multiple meanings, which lead to am- 
biguity. On the one hand, ambiguity results from the diachronic evolution of the terms. 
On the other hand, it is partly due to their appearance in Islamic texts, which conferred 
upon these terms divine and mythic power." For this reason, the flexible meaning 
allows organizations like DA'ISH to orchestrate a culturally guided interpretation by 
resorting to a farrago of self-serving facts and selective religious allusions aligned with 
the group's political goals. By invoking culturally and historically resonant lexicon, the 
ideology of DA'ISH becomes considered as supposedly authentic because it is assumed 
to be time-honoured and stimulated by religious and historical immunity. This immuni- 
ty, in turn, helps to legitimate its political motives. 

Jihad is one of the core terms that has been manipulated by different ideologies. The 
original religious signification of jihad is located with the Prophet Muhammad, who 
reminded his followers to engage in the jihad al-nafs or the conscious engagement to 
bring a positive change, which was regarded as the more significant form of jihad (jihad 
al-akbar).""' The ‘jihad of the sword’ (jihad al-sayf), which allowed — in certain limited 
situations — the physical combat with the sword, was considered as the lesser jihad (ji- 
had al-asghar) or a “battle...holy war against the infidels as a religious duty.” The 
dimension of spiritual exertion, as prioritized by the Prophet in the Islamic tradition, lost 
its usage among jihadists. Jihadist organizations like DA'ISH latch onto the narrow 
meaning of the lesser jihad, and in doing so, these groups also set their own reinterpret 
jihad in militant terms, which came to mean the killing of oneself or the out-group for 
the grand narrative of the jihadist group. The apparent process of semantic and theologi- 
cal narrowing of the lesser jihad as the only means of jihad has not only become part of 
the jihadist rhetoric and ideology, but its usage also holds sway in international media. 
In contemporary times, the term jihad and its derivatives have become irrecoverably 
linked to violence because the jihadist ideological stream has succeeded in dominating 
its reconfigured meaning globally. 

Poetry plays a fundamental role in disseminating the novel meaning of vital Islamic 
terms such as jihad. In the following example, jihad is adduced to the concept of life and 
death. On the one hand, jihad is depicted as life, and it is equated with God. On the 
other hand, the ultimate act attributed to jihad is to be fulfilled by death, transferring the 
performers of jihad from the temporal world to paradise. The notion of performing and 


170 This strategic vagueness is also made possible through other rhetorical devices, including the generic 
simplification of the world into ‘us’ and ‘them,’ the in-group and out-group. See also the poem Burn 
Them! in section 5.2.2. 

171 Lisan al- Arab defines the roots of jihad as making “an effort or investing one's energy, whether in 
speech or action." See LISAN, j-h-d. 

172 WEHR, j-h-d. 
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dying for the sake of jihad subtly reinforces the jihadist meaning over the term. An 
example of this appears versified in kamil metre: 


1. أَبْغي الجهاد هو ill‏ الجنّتي أَبْغي الجهاد هو SLA‏ هو Ligh)‏ 
217 أَبْغي gall‏ وَخيلُ رَبّي صَهوَتي أَبْغي الجهادَ وَشعلتي فيه السّنا 


1. I yearn to perform jihad; it is the way to my paradise, 
I yearn to perform jihad; it is life, it is our God, 

2. I yearn to perform jihad, and the horse of my Lord is my horseback, 
I yearn to perform jihad, and my torch enlightens it. 


The repetition of the phrase abghiy l-jihad in the first-person singular serves as a 
mantra, which portrays the reciter's absolute determination to obey the commands of 
DA'ISH. 

Affiliation with the Arabic-Islamic tradition is facilitated by projecting jihad in 
terms of imagery that has long been connected to Islam, including metaphors depicting 
Islam as high-standing and light-bearing, as epitomized in the following poem versified 
in kamil metre: 


S‏ 5 جهاتَكُمْ نور تاق كالجُمانْ 
2. هو في السار مِنارَةٌ نار على ia‏ الهَوان 
el 535.3‏ جهاتنا عَنْ حال XS Uis‏ کان 
ae gas SALAA 4174‏ حَمْراءً تَهُميْ VIP‏ 


1. 0 cub, 120660, your jihad 
is light that illuminates like the pearl, 
2. He is a minaret on the path, 
fire over the soldiers of humiliation, 
3. As if you asked our jihad 
about the situation of the cub, 
4. Then you will evoke his blood tears 
flowing in sincere sympathy. 


Another attribution of jihad in jihadist discourse is jihad as a source of light. Jihad 
serves as a guiding light for the in-group and punishment in the form of fire for the out- 
group. The out-group is identified by an ambiguous value word attributed to a noun 
(jund al-hawan). The light-bearing metaphors are extended to Islam, Shari'a, and 
DA‘ISH, subtly reinforcing the idea that these terms are synonymous: 


1. شَريعَتُنا gal‏ والميشال وَمِشْكاةٌ الهداية OCA‏ 
5. هي GAN‏ الذي رََهَقَ N‏ وَباءَ بخزيه الكُفْرُ Call‏ 


173 See DAN, 16. 
174 See DAN, 60. 
175 For the full chant, see Appendix A.5. 
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1. Our Shari‘a is the minaret and the model, 
the lantern of guidance and perfection, 
2. It is the truth which has made darkness perish, 
and win over the shameful disbelief and disgrace. 


The vagueness attributed to the term jihad is strategic because it allocates for distor- 
tion and misrepresentation; it permits contradictory, counterfactual, and incompatible 
statements to exist concurrently. At the same time, it also omits details that differ from 
the true tenets of Islam. In return, this vagueness helps the jihadist group to seek popu- 
larity, and to incorporate disparate groups in the in-group, to promote internal solidarity, 
to generate compliance, and to garner support against a shared out-group. The selective 
interpretation and reconstruction of resonant symbols from the past hailed as ‘traditions’ 
to convey current political messages and commands may help jihadists like DA‘ISH to 
create their own jihadist paradigm that may be novel. The reinterpreted signification of 
these values becomes entrenched in the jihadist code of behaviour and identity among 
the jihadist social fabric by permeating both the private and public discourse. 


3.2.3. The Ideological Function of Iconography 
DA‘ISH discourse permeates the private livelihoods and the public functions of a popu- 
lace living in the jihadist territories. The symbolic discourse of DA‘ISH is equally evi- 
dent in the semiotic representation of the group's iconography. Jean Gottmann consid- 
ers iconography as the sum of beliefs, symbols, images, ideas that are inherited by a 
community, and to which its members show a profound attachment. "^ Unique icono- 
graphic representations for the jihadist group contribute towards the construction of a 
collective identity that identifies DA'ISH from among other jihadist groups. Icono- 
graphic artefacts created by DA'ISH serve as a robust framework to reinforce the 
group's identity, its political beliefs, and its foundation of an alleged ‘Islamic caliphate,’ 
rallying people to its cause. The underlying political statement of creating a caliphate is 
similar to the pledge made by the pan-Arab nationalism of a united Arab world. 
Although the geographical location of the supposed caliphate is neither delimited to 
a specific area nor is it restricted to the Arabic-speaking countries, the jihadist quest for 
the creation of territory requires propagandistic mechanisms in the symbolic world akin 
to the strategies employed by pan-Arab nationalist politicians in the creation of a nation. 
Subsequently, an Arabic-speaking community would have already been exposed to the 
discursive and semiotic strategies exploited by jihadist groups through other more main- 
stream ideologies. Eszter Salgó argues that the process of creating a nation requires the 
nation to be “personified, symbolized, materialized, and performed through various 
aesthetic artefacts like national anthems, flags, memorials, museums, visual art, litera- 
ture, songs, dance, poetry, films, landscapes, etc...” The repetitive occurrence of 


176 Sergei Matjunin, “The New State Flags as the Iconographic Symbols of the Post-Soviet 
Space,” GeoJournal, Iconographies 52, no. 4 (2000), 311. 

177 Eszter Salgö, Images from Paradise: The Visual Communication of the European Union’s Federalist 
Utopia (New York: Berghahn Books, 2017), 92. 
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semiotic symbolism in propaganda material contributes to the creation of the organiza- 
tion’s ‘external face.’ "° In return, these verbal, visual, and acoustic aesthetic tools aid in 
legitimating the notion of a nation-state by indoctrinating its subscribers through its 
channels. In the case of DA‘ISH, the aesthetic artefacts are not only instrumentalized to 
create a novel nation under the pretence of an ‘Islamic caliphate,’ but also to gain cur- 
rency among the Arabic-speaking audience which still shares the belief of uniting peo- 
ple by creating a territory which represents the Arabic-cum-Islamic cultures and tradi- 
tions. 

Semiotic symbolism underlying DA'ISH iconography is an epitome of the totalizing 
force of the group's strategic discourse. Similar to the group's discourse, iconography is 
also wrapped up with past messages which are reinterpreted to fit a modern jihadist 
worldview. Flags, for instance, are central because they provide the viewers with *a 
view of an organization's self-conception" and are generally used by movements “to 
distil politics and ideology into a visual expression of identity.""? In the case of 
DA'ISH, the symbolic representation of the black flag, which has become the insignia 
of the group, is meant to evoke past battles fought by Islam's earliest generations that 
transformed the Islamic community in a powerful and expansive empire.'? The symbol- 
ic representation of a flag is modelled on the notion of creating a transnational Islamic 
community in the footsteps of the Abbasid caliphate. In a Prophetic Tradition narrated 
by Anas b. Malik, it is said that upon the death of the flag bearer, another warrior was 
obliged to take charge of the flag, moving from Zaid to Ja‘far to ‘Abdallah b. Rawaha to 
Khalid b. al-Walid until the flag bearer was eventually victorious.'?' Historically, the 
black flag was the battle flag used by the Prophet. 

Consequently, after the Prophet's death, the black flag gained currency on the battle- 
field and in military expeditions; it became intimately linked with the Abbasid dynas- 
ty. It was used by the eighth-century leader of the Abbasid revolution known as Abū 
Muslim as an iconographic representation of his revolt and battle against the Umayyad 
caliphate.'®’ The black colour symbolized mourning for the martyrs, and of their family, 


178 See also Alan Finlayson, *Ideology and Political Rhetoric," in The Oxford Handbook of Political Ideolo- 
gies, eds. Michael Freeden, Lyman Tower Sargent, and Marc Stears (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2015), 197. 

179 Afshon Ostovar, “The Visual Culture of Jihad," in Jihadi Culture: The Art and Social Practices of Mili- 
tant Islamists, 87. 

180 Ostovar, *The Visual Culture of Jihad," 88. 

181 See also Book of Fighting for the Cause of Allah (Jihad), book Bukhari, Hadith 56, 
https://sunnah.com/bukhari/56#. 

182 Classical Arab writers narrate that the flag of the prophet was black, referred to as al- uqab. Al- uqab is a 
type of bird similar to an eagle that lives on the mountains and is said to eat only the meat caught by it- 
self. This bird is also known to be a *bone breaker' with very sharp sight and strong claws. It is also nar- 
rated that the flag was in the form of a square, made from wool. The Muslim profession of faith (al- 
shahäda) was written on it. See al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab fr funün al-adab (Cairo: Dar al-kutub wa-l- 
watha'iq al-qawmiyya, 2002), 2132. 

183 Lianne Kennedy Boudali, Afshon Ostavar, and Jarret Brachman, Islamic Imagery Project: Visual Motifs 
in Jihadi Internet Propaganda (West Point: Combating Terrorism Centre, 2006), 95. 
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the Hashamites, as a sign of reproach directed against the Umayyads who had killed 
them. It was for this reason that the Abbasids were called “the black ones’ (al- 
musawwida).'** The Abbasids’ choice of black banners and black costumes as the offi- 
cial symbol of the caliphate created an unprecedented battleground that engendered a 
new kind of warfare propaganda. At that time, opposing camps started adopting banners 
and symbols that were pretentiously based on Islamic foundations for the sake of legit- 
imacy, but ultimately in the service of their respective political beliefs. 

The usage of black banners in the history of Islam was linked to the dissemination of 
prophetic traditions (hadith) of a messianic nature. In contemporary warfare, it has 
come to represent righteous and legitimate jihad.” In modern mainstream ideologies, 
the blackness of the flag is often employed “as a colour of protest, both within the Is- 
lamic world and more globally."'** Outside the jihadist context, the black flag has reso- 
nated with popular protest and Islamic authenticity: 


Its distinctive design might be seen as capturing a certain Islamic cultural authenticity, and 
its start black and white colouring corresponds well to conceptions of protests and revolt, 
both within Islamic history and more globally. The flag appeared as a symbol of Islamist re- 
sistance and protest across parts of the Middle East during the Arab Spring...As such, the 
flag has served not only as an official marker of the Islamic State and al-Qaida affiliates, but 
also as a symbol of revolutionary Islamist protest in the Middle East and North Africa. 9 


The black flag is used by multiple jihadist organizations such as Taliban, al-Qa ‘ida, 
and Jabhat al-Nusra.'” Notwithstanding the similarities between Salafi-cum-jihadist 
flags, DA'ISH flag is distinctive in its design, facilitating the group's identification in 
jihadist propaganda videos, on the battlefield, and the news. The choice of a black ban- 
ner by the self-ascribed emir of DA'ISH is outlined in an essay entitled “The Signifi- 
cance of the Banner in Islam’ (mashrü 'iyyat al-raya fi l-islám).?' This document al- 
ludes to religious and historical texts to substantiate the organization's image. The same 


184 See also Ibn Khaldün, The Muqaddimah: An Introduction to History, vol. II, 48-52. 

185 Khalil Athamina, *The Black Banners and the Socio-Political Significance of Flags and Slogans in Medi- 
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Islamists, 91. 

189 Ostovar, “The Visual Culture of Jihad," in Jihadi Culture: The Art and Social Practices of Militant 
Islamists, 91. 

190 Mustazah Bahari, and Muhammad Haniff Hassan, *The Black Flag Myth: An Analysis from Hadith 
Studies," Counter Terrorist Trends and Analysis 6:8, September 2014, accessed January 24, 2018, 
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jihadist report even includes a poetic citation from a highly influential work called “The 
Book of Clarity and Clarification’ (Kitab al-bayan wa-l-tabyin), in which the medieval 
Arab litterateur makes references to al- uqab following the khafıf metre: 


192, 4&4] فيه گاهتزاز القّناة تخت‎ RS هَوْنَةٌ في العَنانٍ‎ .1 
1. The easiness by which clouds shudder in the sky 
is like the shaking of the spear under the banner. 


The Islamic ethos is additionally transmitted by adding the Islamic testimony known 
as al-shahäda on the group's black flag. The testimony which states that ‘there is no 
god but God, Muhammad is the messenger of God’ reinstates the group's attempt to 
seek legitimacy by exploiting Islamic symbols. Pledging allegiance to DA ‘ISH is there- 
by portrayed in the symbolic world of the jihadist group as pledging allegiance to Islam. 
The group's political undercurrent is masked behind Islamic symbolism, making it 
difficult for the audience to distinguish between joining DA'ISH and converting to 
Islam. Especially in the case of recruits, joining DA‘ISH is advertized as joining Islam. 
Alternatively, the Muslim population is subtly coerced to acknowledge and join 
DA'ISH by reminding them to uphold their Islamic testimony in front of God. Refer- 
ences to the flag of DA'ISH do not feature exclusively on propagandistic videos, but 
also appear in poetry. One of the chants, entitled The Banner of Monotheism, is dedicat- 
ed to the banner of DA ‘ISH: 


VOR uis DSL وَاذڪري‎ ESSENT 
La الذنى أيُقضي الشَرّق وأحي‎ es b Gall وَانشري‎ . 2 


1. O banner of monotheism, slit open the darkness, 
rout the night, and shine like a star, 

2. Spread truth in the expanse of the world, 
Wake up the east and give new life to the west. 


Another aesthetic element that contributes to the jihadist identity propagated by 
DA'ISH is the creation of a new currency based on Islamic coins. Throughout the ages, 
numismatic iconography has featured in the construction and branding of a nation as 
well as in the creation of imagined communities. In medieval times, the minting of 
coins tended to emphasize the religious and political character of the Islamic caliphate. 
Hugh Kennedy argues that the currency was witness to the caliph's authority. The abil- 
ity to mint coins and inscribe the ruler's name on them (known as sikka) became one of 
the critical indicators of sovereignty and Islamic leadership." The process of minting 


192 Al-Jähiz, Kitab al-bayan wa-l-tabyin, 7th edition, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad Harün, vol. 3 (Cairo: 
Maktabat al-khanjt, 1998), 69. 

193 See Appendix A.14. 

194 Kennedy, Caliphate, 48. 
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currencies is a power-wielding exercise, and the engraving often portrays the ideologi- 
cal underpinning of the movement governing the country.'”° 

The functions of coinage are multi-fold and include constructing a particular identi- 
ty, seeking legitimacy, propagating the organization's ideology, and celebrating reli- 
gious and historical events. Identity is reinforced in the semiotic world of Arabic-cum- 
Islamic organizations by resorting to ancient symbolism associated with Islam. Past 
caliphates in the Arabic-Islamic culture used coinage to strengthen the collective identi- 
ty. This is often created by depicting commonly accepted symbols connected to shared 
Islamic values and historical heritage such as courage, piety, justice, military prowess, 
and the knowledge of the Qur'an. In modern scholarship, Islamic coins had also served 
as a source of reconstructing history, especially when other primary sources were una- 
vailable.'” 

The minting of coinage symbolizes power and thus is tightly connected to the ability 
to reign effectively. References to the currency of DA'ISH are made in the fifth issue of 
the English online magazine known as Dabiq published in December 2014. The article 
entitled The Currency of the Khilafah revolves around the organization's intention to 
mint the first series of coins to be used in the territory under its control; the metals 
and weights chosen in accordance with the Qur’an'” and the hadith.'” The article is 
accompanied by a detailed video explaining the reasons behind the introduction of a 
new currency thoroughly.” The currency, which is purportedly based on the original 
dinar coins used during the Caliphate of ‘Uthman in 634 CE, serves as an attempt to 
bring back the gold dinar, silver dirham, and copper fals that were in circulation during 
the medieval Islamic empire. In the case of DA ISH, the minting of a novel currency 
system dictates a complete break from Western monetary systems. It contributes to the 
group's hegemonic project based on the continual actualization of the past. The creation 
of a new currency system bolsters the organization's legitimacy and its position among 
the Salafi-cum-jihadist power relations. An independent currency also realizes and sup- 
ports the group's claim to sovereignty. No other militant jihadist organization has thus 
far undertaken the initiative to create its own currency. 

The images minted on the coins are of religious, historical, and political relevance. 
The images depict various ideological facets related to the re-establishment of an al- 
leged global caliphate modelled on previous Islamic caliphates that flourished during 
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the Islamic Golden Age." The magazine Dabiq reports that the monetary system is 
based on the coinage created by the ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (r. 685-705 CE)? — the 
fifth caliph of the Umayyad caliphate.” Historically, ‘Abd al-Malik remains known as 
the founder of the first Islamic state. The process of Arabicization took place under the 
ruling of ‘Abd al-Malik and al-Walid, whereby Arabic became the language of the pub- 
lic registers, and Arabic coinage was minted for the first time."^ During his time in 
power, ‘Abd al-Malik instituted a purely Islamic coinage and Arabisized the administra- 
tion of the empire in Damascus (965 CE): 


In many ways the caliphates of Abd al-Malik and his son Walid I represent the high-water 
mark of caliphal power and prestige. He was deputy of God on earth, commander of the ar- 
my, leader of the Muslims in jihad and hajj, minter of coins, chief judge and law-maker. On- 
ly his obligations to God and his deference to the stipulations of the Qur’än meant that his 
powers were more restricted than those of the most absolute Roman emperor. 


‘Abd al-Malik’s Islamic figure is vital because he ruled a caliphate that functioned 
as a theocratic state, deriving its legitimacy from God. At the heart of ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
theocratic state was a religious office, which made him one of the divinely guided rul- 
ers. The lineage of divinely guided caliphs could be traced back to Adam, who is the 
first person to be named Caliph according to the Qur'an." ‘Abd al-Malik’s legacy 
crystallized the notion that ideas about rulership and belief should not be restricted to 
conventional media but should be broadcast widely using other non-conventional media 
such as coins, passports, and tax documents to reach varied audiences. One of his still- 
standing and most significant achievements is the architectural site known as the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem." This notion functioned as dynastic propaganda, playing a 
significant role in projecting several interlocking more significant ideas about the state, 
dynasty, order, and 9 

Numismatics are mobilized by DA‘ISH propagandists to project the group’s novel 
ideological worldview. The five-dinar coin visualizes a map of the globe that outlines 
the territory belonging to the self-proclaimed umma, including Constantinople, Rome, 
and America. The copper ten-fils coin portrays the Muslim crescent representing the 
hijri calendar that is visible on the flags of Muslim countries in the Middle East, North 
Africa, and Southeast Asia. The ten-dirham coin shows al-Aqsa mosque, which is the 
third holiest site for Muslims. The jihadist message is intended to reach the global Is- 
lamic community. The portrayal of al-Aqsa mosque illustrates the transnational political 
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ambitions of DA'ISH, namely to engage in the struggle to liberate Jerusalem from the 
perceived infidels. The exploitation of these culturally resonant icons reinforces the 
group's continual attempt to associate itself with mainstream Islamic culture. 

In addition to the coins which explicitly allude to the Islamic tradition, there are also 
coins that have an Iraqi-Syrian local character. According to DA ‘ISH, these coins depict 
*an image of seven stalks of wheat, symbolising the blessings of sadaqah, a spear, and 
shield, symbolising the Muslim's provisions from jihad, and date palm trees, symbolis- 
ing the Muslim’s deep-rooted faith, firm patience, and fruitful deeds."" The engraved 
palm trees on the twenty-fils copper coin represent the national symbol of Iraq. The 
wheat stalks on the one-dinar gold coin serve as a traditional symbol of economic 
growth also used by the regimes in Iraq and Syria. The Damascene lighthouse that ap- 
pears on the five-dirham silver coin is also symbolic of a Prophetic Tradition, which 
claims that Jesus will return to Earth to defeat the Antichrist (dajjal).’'' The symbolic 
references linked to the Iraq-Syria region reasserts this geographical area as the chosen 
homeland for the group. 

By exerting full control over the symbolic world of the jihadist group, DA'ISH 
maintains control over the external face of the organization. Iconographic and language- 
based examples epitomize the tactful manipulation of Islamic symbols by DA‘ISH to 
coerce the behaviour and action of its populace. In its reinterpretation of symbols bor- 
rowed from the Islamic tradition, DA'ISH presents an anachronistic worldview that 
equates past Islamic battles with modern-day warfare. The mobilization of strategic 
discourse and iconographic symbolism ensures that the private life and public sphere of 
its audience are dominated in their entirety by the organization's constant messaging. 
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Chapter Four 


The Hallmarks of DA ‘ISH Poetry in the Jihadist Milieu 


4.1. Retooling the Classical Arabic Ode 

From the offset, our discussion about Arabic poetry must take into consideration the 
etymological significance of two dominating terms, that is, shi r and qasida. Firstly, the 
roots sh- -r signify ‘to learn or understand intuitively...to perceive, feel, sense,’ high- 
lighting two crucial concepts of Arabic poetry, namely, intuition and feeling or percep- 
tion. By definition, shi r seems to be driven by the spontaneous and free-flowing energy 
of emotions. The Tunisian poet and literary critic Ibn Rashiq al-Qayrawani (d. 1063 CE) 
argues in his seminal work al- Umda that a poet is called a sha ‘ir because he perceives 
what others do not.' Historically speaking, poets in Arab societies are known to be en- 
dowed with unique abilities. Poets were considered as: 


those who are knowledgeable (sha ir), first of all about the traditions of their tribe which are 
to be used in war. They possessed a supernatural, magical knowledge and, because of their 
faculty, were held to be a kind of oracle of the tribe and, in the pre-Islamic period, were 
sometimes accorded to the institutional dignity of kahin, “seer,” “diviner” or “soothsayer.” 


The title of a sha ‘ir only suits the poet in the real and not in the figurative sense if 
the poet manages to conceive a concept or invents one, or to embellish an expression, or 
to give it an original twist, or to expand the concepts others treated wrongly, or to short- 
en the expressions others made excessively long, or to use an idea in a different way 
than it had been used before? Secondly, the term qasida is derived from the verb 
qasada meaning ‘to aspire...to intend, to have in mind...to purpose,’ connoting that its 
derivative qasida is more linear, intentional and purposeful.^ Unlike the free verse (shi r 
hurr), the well-defined qasida does not deal with individuality. It does not enter the 
realm of each particular person, and it does not give vent to one's feelings and emotions 
as an individual, but it serves as a communal expression of the tribe, group, or society. 
The term shi r seems to be connected with the realm of irrationality and emotions, while 
the qasida appears to be driven by rationality and strategy. 

For the purpose of this work, modern variants of the qasida in the jihadist milieu are 
understood in light of Qudama b. Ja far's definition, that is, *metrical rhymed speech 
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expressing a certain meaning."? This mechanical definition sheds light on the relation- 


ship between form (lafz) and content (ma na) in classical Arabic poetry, which was 
extensively discussed among medieval literary critics.° Ibn Rashiq compares the rela- 
tionship between form (lafz) and content (ma na) to the relationship between the body 
and the soul (al-lafzu jismun wa-rühuhü al-ma ‘na wa-irtibatuhu bihi ka-irtibatu al-rühi 
bi-I-jismi).’ Medieval poets were thus required to master a complicated set of “inter- 
locking practices, including rhyme, metre, alliteration metaphor, formulas, speech acts, 
strophes, poetic exchanges, chants, and a host of performance routines.”® The qasida 
makes use of a rigid structure and fixed thematic schemata consisting of a fixed metre, 
rhyme schemes, poetic genres, and motifs that date back to pre-Islamic times. This 
shows that the feelings and emotions have been sanctioned by time, religion, tradition, 
and past generations. In this manner, form and content from the past are amalgamated to 
reflect and influence the social reality of its modern times. 

For over a millennium, the qasida has served as a cultural artefact representing and 
influencing society's norms, emotions, ideas, and behaviour. In the Arabic-Islamic 
culture, poetry held a revered position because it has ever since resonated with cultural 
heritage, giving the poetic message an instant flavour of authenticity." Abü Firäs al- 
Hamdhani (d. 968 CE) considered poetry as the foundation upon which literature is 
built. He versifies this claim by contending that: 


neiii أبدا‎ Dod ديوان‎ a 


Poetry is always the repertoire of the Arabs, 
and the emblem of culture. 


This claim is reinstated by Ibn Sallam's timeless assertion that “during pre-Islamic 
times, poetry was the repository of the knowledge of the Arabs and the ultimate mani- 
festation of their wisdom. They learnt from it and abided by it in their deeds.” ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattäb, the second caliph of the Islamic period, also reinstated that: 
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"Al gl dle dena 
Poetry is the science of a people who had no [other] science more veracious. 


These claims are seconded by modern scholars of Arabic literature who stress the 
importance of classical poetry as an integral artefact inextricably linked to the Arabic- 
Islamic cultures and traditions.” 

DA‘ISH poetry makes pervasive references to the Islamic tradition. One of the most 
intricate issues in our understanding of DA‘ISH poetry deals with the intersection of the 
pre-Islamic poetic tradition and Islam.'* The importance which the qasida exerted on 
the religious and cultural community of the Muslims throughout the Middle Ages and 
which it continues to exert in modern times is immeasurable. The controversy arising 
over poetry manifests itself in the Qur'an, which denies categorically that Prophet Mu- 
hammad was a poet or that his revelations were some “knowledge of poetry.”'” Critics 
often argue that ‘the Chapter of the Poets’ (surat al-shu ara), especially its last four 
conflicting verses, speak against the role of poets in Islam. One verse claims that “And 
the poets - [only] the deviators follow them,” whereas another verse states, “Except 
those [poets] who believe and do righteous deeds and remember Allah often and defend 
[the Muslims] after they were wronged.”'° 

Traditions of Muslim scholarship lay equal emphasis on pre-Islamic poetry because 
it uses the same language in which the Qur'an was revealed." The pre-Islamic poetry 
was primarily used as a source of reference to explain ambiguous words or concepts 
(shawähid) in Islamic texts." Ibn al-Rashiq asserts that Ibn Abbas, a scholar of the 
Prophet, said: “If you read anything in the book of God and you do not know it [its 
meaning], then seek its meaning in the poetry of the Arabs, for poetry is the register 
(dîwan) of the Arabs.” Qur’anic themes and formulae entered religious poetry as early 
as the mid-seventh century with Hassan b. Thäbit (d. before 661 CE).”° Additionally, 
Prophet Muhammad utilized poetry as a propaganda tool to spread the new religion of 
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Islam,” and he also “enjoyed poetry, cultivated his own poets, and encouraged the Mus- 
lims to recite poetry.”” Ibn al-Rashiq (d. 1063 CE) in al- Umda elucidates the power of 
poetry, stating that the Prophet used to say “Indeed this group inflicts more damage on 
the people of Mecca than a hail of arrows could do!" with reference to the poets who 
supported him and parried against the polytheists on his behalf, like Hassan b. Thabit, 
Ka'b b. Malik and ‘Abd Allah b. Rawaha.? 

Modern critics of the qasida have argued that during the post-classical era, the im- 
portance of the qasida began to lose its former zest and spirit after the eleventh century 
CE due to the changing context of poetry and the unstable world that was brought about 
by Islam's capacity to maintain an a-racial attitude. The fact that newly converted Mus- 
lims were accepted into the community of believers irrespective of their origin of race 
or colour was not conducive to a continuation of the old stability." However, this does 
not mean that poetry lost its functionality among Arab societies, as the case of DA‘ISH 
poetry demonstrates. During the transitional period between classical and modern times, 
poets resorted to the qasida to fulfil different purposes. The Arab grammarian Ibn al- 
Malik (d. 1274 CE) compressed the entire Arabic grammar in a poem entitled al-Alfiyya 
(‘the Thousand [verses]’). Likewise, the Moroccan Berber grammarian Ibn Ajarrum (d. 
1324 CE) versified the Arabic syntax using Arabic metre in his compendium entitled al- 
Ajrumiyya. To date, these two poems have served as the primary sources of grammar 
reference in several parts of the Arabic world. In both cases, the ingenuity of poetry lies 
not in the content which was known to many, but in the artistic expression in which it 
was constructed. For Arab grammarians, the form of the qasida was perceived as a tool 
with which they could preserve knowledge for future generations. 

The influence of poetry and the power of poets should not be underestimated in con- 
temporary warfare propaganda because poetry served as a medium of political propa- 
ganda since the pre-Islamic and early Islamic times.” For over a millennium, poetry has 
succeeded in *moving [sic.] Arab listeners and readers emotionally, infiltrating [sic.] the 
psyche and creating [sic.] an aura of tradition, authenticity and legitimacy around the 
ideologies it enshrines.””° Historically informed, the notion of using ideological poetry 
for propagandistic purposes existed in the Arabo-Islamic traditions for multiple centu- 
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ries. The pre-Islamic poet 'Amr b. Kulthüm (d. 584 CE), for instance, was a fierce prop- 
agandist who used to motivate his audience to participate in wars against his tribe. Dur- 
ing the Umayyad period, apart from the poetry composed in support of the Umayyad 
regime, there was another stream of political poetry that dealt with religious and politi- 
cal factions such as the Shi'a, Khawarij, Zubayrids, and others. These movements dif- 
fered in their ideologies as their poetic compositions can attest. In light of these exam- 
ples, the instrumentalization of poetry in warfare is not a *modern' invention limited to 
militant jihadist movements but stems from a well-established tradition. 

In the twenty-first century, the classical ode is still being actively composed and cir- 
culated as an ancient mode of mobilization in the jihadist milieu to heighten the emo- 
tional impact on a primarily Arabic-speaking audience. The reasons behind the survival 
of the Arabic ode on the modern-day battlefield are multiple. Firstly, modern qasida 
connects with its recipients because it is deeply linked to the socio-political situation of 
its time. Hence, DA‘ISH poetry is not composed purely as art for art’s sake, but in 
response to an actual situation often as a result of the stormy socio-historical and politi- 
cal issues at the time of composition. Secondly, DA‘ISH poetry is not a reflection of 
how Arabic speakers in the jihadist milieu perceive the world, but it has a more active 
role in influencing how the world is viewed. Poetry unites people in groups and fosters 
personality structures that are more communal and externalized. Thirdly, the culture of 
orality in which the classical ode is birthed also plays a prominent role in its survival on 
the battlefield. DA'ISH poetry is dictated by pre-Islamic orality, whereby the rigid 
form, which is governed by incessant repetition, contributes towards its practicality on 
the battlefield. Kendall argues that the classical Arabic ode is an *easy, inexpensive and 
powerful propagation of ideas through oral transmission." 

By focusing on the function of poetry and poets among jihadists, I do not tend to 
imply that militant DA'ISH poetry should be considered as a historical artefact that 
represents the multi-ethnic arabophone societies around the world. However, if such 
importance was laid on classical Arabic poetry in pre-Islamic and Islamic times, 
DA‘ISH poetry should, by way of extension, help us decode subtle and strategic mes- 
saging based on a long-standing poetic tradition that resonates with an overwhelming 
majority of the jihadist populace. Our primary concern in outlining the hallmarks of 
DA 'ISH poetry is to present an overview of the functionality of this genre of poetry on 
the modern-day battlefield, indicating the extent of its use. Moreover, the functions of 
the modern gasida in the jihadist milieu need to be contextualized in light of the public 
function that poetry has always held since pre-Islamic times. 


4.2. Classifying DA‘ISH Poetry as ‘Modern,’ ‘Ideological,’ and ‘Jihadist’ 

Stefan Sperl and Christopher Shackle outline four distinct normative sets which repre- 
sent the evolution of the qasida, namely, “the pre-Islamic qasida, rooted in the ancient 
Arab tribal code; the panegyric qasida, expressing an ideal vision of just Islamic gov- 
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ernment; the religious qasida, imparting different types of commendable religious con- 
duct; and the modern qasida, influenced by secular, nationalist, or humanist ideals."?? 
These normative sets of poetry, which are composed according to conventional rules 
and thematic schemata established by medieval Arab poets and critics, have contributed 
to the development of public discourse in the Arab and Islamic societies. 

Of particular interest for our analysis is the modern qasida which is characterized by 
distinct ideological genres, including the neo-classical poetry that dominated the forma- 
tive years of modern Arabic literature.” Ideological genres that have become part of the 
modern qasida are conceptualized as “the organizing system that links, in stability, 
particular ideological and thematic contents with specific expressive structures. Ex- 
amples of ideological genres include Pan-Arab nationalist poets like Fakhri al-Barüdı 
(d. 1966) and Ibrahim Tüqan (d. 1941). Arab nationalist poets mobilized poetry to re- 
build the Arab civilization by idealizing the concept of an Arab homeland and by push- 
ing forward the Arab legacy and traditions. National anthems of an overwhelming num- 
ber of Arab countries belong to this category." 

The term ‘ideological’ implies that discourse is not necessarily an accurate reflection 
of the social reality in the jihadist territory. On the contrary, ideological poetry repre- 
sents the permanent attempt to visualize the organization in light of its political vision, 
dictating what reality should look like.” DÀ ‘ISH poetry cannot be considered as neutral 
because it outlines, regulates, and strengthens the recipients’ understanding of the social 
world.” Additionally, the choice of poetic language is ideologically and sociologically 
driven because poets opt for vocabulary and grammar choices, which are consciously or 
unconsciously “principled and systematic.”** Thus, the underlying ideology in the poem 
dictates how people should think, behave, and act.” In this case, what matters most is 
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not the series of veridical events, but what the organization wants to be recorded and 
passed on in the collective memory of its audience. In the political sphere, modern cog- 
nitive scientists refer to this subjective visualization of reality as ‘political framing,’*° 
arguing that ideological organizations and their propaganda machine speak in frames 
instead of facts. Poetry is built upon social, political, or historical events (considered as 
‘factual’) and realized in subjective frames reflecting the organization's ideological 
worldview. 

The element of subjectivity has characterized Arabic poetry since the pre-Islamic 
and Islamic periods. For over a millennium, the excellence of Arabic poetry did not 
depend on the poet's ability to render facts accurately, but on the aesthetic presentation 
of a specific worldview. The Syrian poet ‘Ali Ahmad Sa‘td Isbir known as Adünis 
(1930-2011) argues that the poet's individuality manifested itself in the manner of ex- 
pression for the art of poetry lays not in what was said, but in how it was said.” This 
statement should be understood in light of the fact that often the pre-Islamic poet spoke 
about matters that were known to his audience, including their customs and traditions, 
wars and heroic exploits, victories, and defeats. Poetry in the jihadist milieu is not 
adopted to implant innovative theological ideas but merely to compound, crystallize and 
circulate a specific worldview. It is mostly useful in reinforcing and developing ideas 
that are already known to the audience. 

After the 1967 Arab defeat, the qasida lost its significance among the Pan-Arab na- 
tionalist poets and propagandists. Concurrently, it started gaining currency among anti- 
establishment groups, which were propagating a radical form of Islam.” Modern vari- 
ants of the qasida became increasingly militant in tone. These Islam-based ideologies 
resorted to the public function of the qasida as an insignia to legitimate their political 
authority. Similar to the paradigm of the pan-Arab nationalist ideology, the modern 
qasida became instrumentalized by Islamist and jihadist groups to interpret contempo- 
rary events and absorb them into a larger myth of cultural identity based on the Arabic- 
Islamic traditions. Modern jihadist poetry is a sub-set of the modern qasida which dis- 
tinguishes itself because it is governed by its specific ideology or worldview. Its foun- 
dational principles consist of ruling under the laws of God (tahkim bi-shar ' allah) and 
the foundation of an Islamic state or caliphate by performing an appropriated form of 
jihad. In modern parlance, contemporary examples of militant jihadist movements com- 
posing poetry include organizations such as al-Qa'ida, Boko Haram, and Ansar al- 
Shari'a. This means that ascetic verses composed by jihadist organizations are not in- 
tended to celebrate one's faith or to remind oneself of religious duties. On the contrary, 
religious concepts are appropriated through a jihadist ideological lens. 
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4.3. DA‘ISH poetry as Platform Poetry 

In its declamatory structure and overtly political message, DA ISH poetry is defined as 
‘platform’ poetry.” ‘Platform’ poetry denotes a simple and straightforward integration 
of elements drawn from the human lifeworld. The neo-classical form and style of 
DA'ISH poetry are eminently suited for public themes where the poet-composer is 
continuously aware of the presence of an audience to exhort, instruct, or derive comfort 
and reassurance from the audience. Two detrimental characteristics that define the suc- 
cess of ‘platform’ poetry are natural diffusion and the closeness to the human lifeworld. 
DA‘ISH poetry engages with discussions about current socio-political phenomena, 
including recent invasions in the region and the Arab uprisings. Hence, ‘platform’ signi- 
fies that it deals with a current political situation and demands political action. It is 
considered as contemporary because it is an expression of modern-time warfare, mobi- 
lizing the audience to take an active role in the fighting. Although the term ‘contempo- 
rary’ assumes marginal importance, it is crucial to point out that DA ISH poetry is a 
product emerging out of the current politico-religious cut and thrust of our times. 

Like in pre-Islamic and Islamic times, the poetic vision of DA‘ISH poetry is reduced 
to the type of expression and formulation able to achieve the fundamental aim of poetry, 
namely, easy diffusion. This aspect is referred to in the well-known proverbial phrase 
“as-shi r asyär, ‘poetry goes very far'.""? Van Gelder argues that in medieval times, 
verses of poetry were often injected in society by being deliberately taught to children 
(sibyan) known as 'street-Arabs' who would, in return, spread these verses by chanting 
them repeatedly.^' Additionally, epigrams were at times written on the walls of the inns 
to spread a particular message, such as ridiculing an individual." The circulation of 
poetry among the populace living in the jihadist milieu pervades the public arena. In the 
modern context of DA ‘ISH, poetry is injected in the jihadist milieu by its circulation on 
USB devices, CDs, in group performances, and on social media. It appears on videos 
accompanying beheadings, speeches by DA‘ISH leaders, in weekly newspapers and 
magazines, and on pamphlets. The tradition of producing leaflets, which include poetic 
verses for circulation, is a conventionalized practice that dates back to medieval times. 
Van Gelder claims that while “the last Abbasid caliph, al-Musta‘sim, was idling away 
his precious time with frivolous entertainment and listening to music rather than trying 
to save his crumbling little realm from destruction by the Mongols, anonymous pam- 
phlets were slipped through the palace doors with admonishing poetry."^ In the twenty- 
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first century Jihadism, well-chosen verses, and short poems are regularly posted on 
social media. In contrast, more concise verses are produced in the form of chants and 
played on the battlefield. In this sense, DA'ISH poetry gains its popularity by being 
widespread among a mass of like-minded people. Thematically, poetry is often con- 
cerned with the daily challenges of ordinary people as opposed to those of a more privi- 
leged elite. By claiming that DA'ISH poetry is popular, we acknowledge its socio- 
cultural currency, its resonance with new generations, and a populace that cuts across 
class, gender, nationalities, ethnicity, and socioeconomic groupings. 

Poetry can only be diffused quickly if it is formulated in a structure that resonates 
with the audience, and it is composed in a language that is understood by everyone. 
Ideological poetry of modern times, including DA ISH poetry, manifests itself in 
speech-like language, daily usage, and popular sentiments with no effort to court the 
classical language and imagery of the qasida.^ In the case of DA‘ISH, poetry is cultur- 
ally appropriated by maintaining the architecture of the traditional poem. However, its 
language is toned down to be easily understood by a broader populace. This poetry also 
feeds on lexicon and imagery that have become part of shared collective memory, in- 
cluding the Qur'an and Islamic history. The Qur'an is exploited for its rhetorical and 
mobilizing power among the recipients, which in turn provides validation and religious 
immunity akin to the poetic tradition in Islamic times. Historically, medieval poets 
exploited the rhetorical power of the Qur'an “to argue with and satirise others, or 
evoked the Qur'an to protect themselves against satire. When poets chose to be offen- 
sive, they enhanced the force of their attacks by using the Qur'an as a rhetorical weap- 
on, against which there could be no response.”*” 

The target audience is another equally valid criterion for assigning the designation of 
platform poetry. DA‘ISH poetry serves as a propagandistic tool, and it is thus oriented 
in terms of its public. It must be used in a concerted fashion to reach the highest possi- 
ble number of individuals. The recipients of DA'ISH poetry consist of a predominantly 
youth sub-culture. DA‘ISH poetry enjoys a broad appeal within a youth audience be- 
cause it is catchy, it captivates the emotions, passions, and interests of the youth popu- 
lace, and its soundscape echoes other existing popular artefacts in different cultures. ^ 
For this reason, the importance is also laid on the role of aesthetics in perpetuating the 
jihadist ideology. 
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4.4. The Musical Component of DA ‘ISH Poetry 

The inherent aesthetical characteristics of the qasida are at multiple times set to music 
and presented in the form of a song." Van Gelder argues that “Arabic poetry, classical 
or modern must be recited or sung." ^ The presence of poetry set to music on the battle- 
field was underscored several scholars, including the historian Ibn Khaldün (d. 1406 
CE).? Although poetry never depended on music, both music and poetry belong firmly 
and consciously within an Arab literary and cultural tradition." In the Arabic and Islam- 
ic culture, poetry and music co-existed independently of each other from the outset, but 
both were strongly linked to their performative element.” Although singers and musi- 
cians partook in the literary circles, *song did not compete with but complimented poet- 
ry, for a singer could make the fame of a poem by setting it beautifully to music."?? 

In ancient times, famous poets recited their own poems or asked others to recite their 
own poetry for them.” In pre-Islamic Arabia, the notion of performance practice fo- 
cused on the performer that was usually a slave girl.^ Shawqi Dayf argues that pre- 
Islamic poetry was accompanied by chanting (ghina ( and music to the extent that he 
classifies pre-Islamic poetry as entirely chanted (fa-huwa shi ru ghana 1 tamm).”° Ishaq 
al-Mawsili is claimed to have said that the ancient chanting of the Arabs consists of 
three parts: nasb, sinad, and hazaj which are usually played following the fawil, thaqil, 
and khafif respectively. The nasb is the music played by the riders (rukbän) and the 
singing girls (qaynat), and is usually used for lament. The slow ornate sinad consists of 
a heavy refrain, full of notes (naghmat), and loud voices (nabrat), whereas the exuber- 
ant hazaj is a light song accompanied by the tambourine (duff) and reed-pipe (miz- 
mar). In the case of performance genres, the qasida form penned by the poet is not 
composed to music, but it is only after the production of the verbal text that the qasida 
is handed over to a mulahhin who fabricates tunes. 

Anashid are one of the elements of ‘modernity’ that find resonance with DA‘ISH 
poetry. Anashid consist of metred verses composed on the form and structure of the 
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qasida and are set to battlefield sounds. Metred speech on the battlefield is significant 
for it imposes regular, predictable pattern that brings tranquility in an environment char- 
acterized by a commotion. Modern variants of the classical Arabic ode, especially the 
innate mnemonic characteristics of the qasida including its rhyme, rhythm, metre and 
other devices of repetition, extend and facilitate the longevity of the message when 
verses are spread from one person to another. This is especially relevant in war-stricken 
countries where messages travel mostly by word of mouth rather than in a written form. 

Historically informed, jihadist anashid are a product of the 1970s socio-political 
climate in the Arab world and have first emerged during the period known as ‘the Is- 
lamic Awakening' (al-sahwa al-islamiyya) in Egypt and Syria as a counterculture to the 
status quo of the time. Chants of political and religious nature were deployed as a tool to 
spread propaganda and ideological diffusion.” The Islamic Awakening was an anti- 
establishment movement that was, in principle, engaging in using legitimation mecha- 
nisms that could distinguish itself from the Muslim rulers against which it was rebel- 
ling. The struggle between the Islamists and the officially recognized government in the 
Arab and Islamic world has always manifested itself in a cultural struggle which in- 
volved its own kind of language and mechanisms of legitimation to discern it from other 
Islamists and members of the Islamic community. Among the most famous munshids 
involved with Islamic and political chants include the Syrian nationals Abü Mazin, Abü 
al-Jüd, Abū Dujäna, and Abū Ratib." 

Most scholarly attention was drawn upon Abü Mazin, probably because his chants 
were collected and published in the form of text in 1984.° Abū Mazin, who was in- 
spired to produce music production as a form of military mobilization, is often regarded 
as the pioneer in creating the ‘modern Islamic chant’ (al-nashid al-islami al-hadith) in 
Damascus in the early 1970s. Among his famous renditions are poems by Pakistan's 
spiritual leader named Ibrahim Igbäl, the theorist of the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood 
called Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966), and Marwan Hadid (d. 1976). Abü Mazin lived in a time 
of at least two opposing influences to the chants; firstly, he was influenced by the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood supporters such as Mustafa al-Sibà'i (d. 1964),°* and Salafists such as 
Nasir al-Din al-Albani (d. 1999). These two ideological streams were mostly focused on 
hadith and Islamic doctrine, forbidding anything that was innovative or resembled west- 
ern modernity. Secondly, Abü Mazin was also influenced by the campaign launched by 
the rational and philosophical part of the Islamic Renaissance known as al-nahda, 
which was gaining prominence gradually in the Arab-Islamic world. Preachers like 
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Jawdat Sa'1d (1931—) were focused on establishing a contemporary liberal way of think- 
ing that stemmed from Islamic beliefs. Whereas Salafists dismissed any kind of innova- 
tion, the Brotherhood was calling for ‘innovation in Islam’ by introducing aspects of 
modern politics. The al-nahda preachers, on the other hand, were calling for ‘innovation 
by Islam’ by extracting modern liberal values from the core of Islamic beliefs.” 

It is undeniable that the high-tech production of chants has attracted the attention of 
modern scholars due to their upbeat melodies and pervasive use in the jihadist circles. 
DA'ISH chants demonstrate how Islamic ethical traditions have been recalibrated to a 
new political and technological order, to its rhythms, noise, its forms of pleasure, and 
boredom, but also to its political incitements, and its call to active participation. Alt- 
hough chants have been employed for decades by jihadists prior to DA‘ISH, the high- 
quality production and ingenious simulations of battlefield sound to compensate for the 
Salafi ban on musical instruments remain unprecedented. Setting poetic verses to music 
also popularized the group's appeal among the younger generation. Battlefield sound 
effects representing the battle ambience, including gun-shots, marching soldiers, and 
clinging of swords, are zealous, highly provocative, intensely emotional, and especially 
attractive for the youth culture. The emotive elements of these chants are intended to 
galvanize support for the group's cause not just from a narrow circle of activists, but 
also from the broader Muslim public. This is especially relevant because an overwhelm- 
ing number of fighters joining DA ISH are young adults. Jihadist chants are another 
manifestation of how traditions are re-interpreted to fit a modern context, whereby poet- 
ic verses are presented to the overwhelmingly young public in an aesthetically appealing 
manner. The cultural product that is widespread in modern-day jihadist milieu is only a 
new and more refined facet of the ancient qasida. 

Various components of the jihadist milieu demonstrate that organizations like 
DA'ISH propagate a sociological model of collective experience. This collective sense 
also depicts a consensual community, giving the impression that the jihadist milieu 
lacks significant political differences. Chants are a powerful tool in achieving this col- 
lective experience that lacks individuality and personal forms of expression. DA'ISH 
chants are performed by males, and the munshids are not identified. The anonymity 
created by the lack of authorship may be guided by the group's strategy to place its 
attention on the organization rather than individuals. It could also be motivated by the 
intention of creating a sense of anonymity, whereby DA‘ISH aligned members and 
individuals that memorize a chant can easily make it their own. In this sense, no person 
is intermediating between DA 'ISH and its followers. The pervasive use of chants played 
on DA ISH propaganda videos, on the battlefield and online platforms is an exercise of 
hegemony, whereby the recipients are subtly influenced to follow a specific schema 
and, by extension, a particular worldview. Once citizens are exposed to chants replete 
with formulas and repetitive strategies, they become fluent in the symbolic imagery of 
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the group’s cult. The incessant repetitions of specific key verses appear to be an exhibi- 
tion of the hegemonic control by DA‘ISH over the audience. In turn, the chanting of 
verses also serves as an outward sign of allegiance to DA‘ISH. Memorizing a chant and 
reciting it becomes a passive form of conformity in that members of the group do not 
actively attempt to influence others. Remembering chants demonstrates the willingness 
of individuals to adopt a particular behaviour to place themselves in a satisfying rela- 
tionship with DA'ISH. Chants are instrumentalized to change one's behaviour subtly 
and unconsciously to fit the current social norms imposed by DA‘ISH. 


4.5. The Quality of DA ISH Poetry 
One of the most pertinent discussions about DA‘ISH poetry centres around its quality. 
The classification of poetry into different categories of quality was commonly debated 
among medieval scholars. Ibn Sallam al-Jumahi (d. 845 CE) was among the first schol- 
ars to attribute professional knowledge (sind 'a) and skill (thagäfa) to poetry.” He lik- 
ened the skills required in distinguishing between good and great poetry to the assayer 
(naqid) who picks out (jahbadha) the sound dirham. In an anecdote narrated in Tabaqat 
fuhül al-shu ‘ara’, Ibn Sallam claims that when Khalaf b. Hayyan al-Ahmar was told, “if 
I hear poetry and I admire it, then I am not concerned with what you and your people 
say about it," Khalaf replied, “if you took a Dirham that you thought is good, and then 
the assayer told you it cannot be exchanged, then does your liking it do you any 
good?”°” Ibn Sallam emphasized that neither its colour nor its touch, its weld, its ap- 
pearance, its engraving, or its description define whether a coin is good or bad. Only an 
assayer may recognize and distinguish real coins from ones made of fake silver (bah- 
raj), forged (za if), coated with the silver of copper (sattzq) and moulded but not coined 
or minted (mufragh) through a direct examination (mu äyana).” Ibn Rashiq al- 
Qayrawani (d. 1063 CE) argues that the distinction between ‘great poetry' and other 
poetry may be divided into four categories depending on the quality of their verses. 
Poets are categorized accordingly, namely ‘the fully-fledged poet’ (sha ‘ir hindhidh), ‘a 
versifier’ (sha ir muflig), ‘a poetaster’ (sha ‘ir faqat), and ‘an inferior poet’ (shi rür).? 
In the case of DA‘ISH poetry, the question of quality should be examined vis-a-vis 
the functional role of poetry on the battlefield. The composition of DA‘ISH poetry 
should not be regarded in the light of the ‘new style’ of poetry constructed around “am- 
biguity and subtlety of meanings” of which Abi Tammam (d. 845 CE) is the foremost 
exponent" but in light of the poetic orality upon which DA‘ISH poetry is based.” As 
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was also the case in Islamic times, poetry, which developed into a significant art form, 
tended to lose some of its social and political importance.” To this extent, even though 
DA'ISH poetry is derived in many aspects from high culture,” it should not be per- 
ceived in mannerist terms because it is not composed as art for art’s sake, but it is in- 
tentionally toned down to target a broader audience.” The fact that poetry appeals to 
both popular and elitist does not deflect the attention from the craft of fashioning verse 
in the sense of techne. Since DA ‘ISH poetry is inherently subtle, it implies more talent 
than being badly propagandistic because it seeps quietly and continuously into reality, 
creating that remarkable confidence of the community in anonymity. The jihadist cul- 
ture, with its religious, political, and ideological dimension, offers a revolutionary regis- 
ter with simplified literary devices bringing the classical language closer to popular 
culture. This stems from the fact that the underlying effects of domination, including 
compliance, coercion, and obedience, cannot take place unless poetry is constructed 
close to people's language and adapted in a manner that reaches a broader Arabic- 
speaking populace. 

The issue of quality may also be determined from the length of the poems. At times, 
poems can be longer than sixty verses, and at other times only of two verses. Poetry 
shared on social media usually consists of a shorter number of verses, which is deter- 
mined by the space available. The brevity, however, does not render the poetic verses 
ineffective. On the contrary, two concise verses may be powerful enough to convey a 
specific message. This power is amplified by its memorization and circulation on social 
media and among the populace living in the jihadist milieu. Van Gelder argues that 
when medieval poets — who specialized in short epigrams — were asked why they did 
not compose longer poems, one replied that *a collar is long enough if it fits round the 
neck." The other answered that single verses were quoted more widely.” Al-‘Askari 
indicates his preference of poetry to prose because it endures longer, and "that is be- 
cause its parts are mutually connected.""? Van Gelder claims that great poetry is deemed 
significant “not just because it contains deep thoughts or striking conceits and images, 
but also because it uses language in such a way that it pleases the ear, whether read 
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aloud or sounded mentally, through rhyme, rhythm, assonance, verbal repetition, syn- 
tactical symmetry, word-play, and all other time-hallowed poetic techniques.” The 
element of auditory aesthetic is an integral part of the traditional ode in the poetic tradi- 
tion and is extensively connected to its quick diffusion, memorization, and effective- 
ness: 


The poet knew that if he wanted to be heard and not to risk disappearance into obscurity, he 
was obliged to construct his discourse on the basis of an auditory aesthetic. This demanded 
the exclusion from his discourse of distant allusions and of hermetic or ambiguous state- 
ments; otherwise he was in danger of breaking the continuity of the contact which linked 
him to the public. Thus, in the pre-Islamic period, poetry declared that which the audience 
already knew, and poetic individualism consisted not in what was said but in the manner of 
its saying. Oral recitation was to leave on Arabic poetry a mark that would last for centuries; 
it would be, in Bencheikh's words, an art of expression and not of creation.’® 


In the case of shorter verses, the quality may not necessarily be considered as strik- 
ing. However, judging on its general appearance and multiple functions among the 
jihadist groups on the battlefield, these verses are compelling. This does not mean that 
DA'ISH poetry is void of poetic imagery and the poetic impetus. The elements of 
heightened emotions and entertainment have contributed to its popularity and its dura- 
bility among its audience in the first place. Part of the effectiveness of DA‘ISH poetry 
comes from the aesthetic appeal and heightened collective emotions of its verses, which 
are amplified by literary devices derived from the collective memory. In formulaic poet- 
ry, in which both the structure and imagery — in the sense of both content and expres- 
sion — are largely ritually or traditionally prescribed, DA‘ISH poetry is not markedly 
characterized by the individuality of expression or personal poetic vision. Contrastingly, 
it is identified by its power and permeance of the communal expression of a body of 
verse and collective voice within the jihadist milieu. 

The notions of plagiarism and originality also contribute toward the issue of as- 
sessing the poetic quality. The first mention of plagiarism among medieval scholars is 
attributed to the tenth-century scholar Abū Hilal al-‘ Askari (d. 1005 CE) who first drew 
the attention on theft in poetry (sarq al-shi r). Whereas in modern Western scholar- 
ship, the relationship between originality and plagiarism may appear to be dichotomous, 
the poetic tradition linked to DA'ISH poetry conceptualizes plagiarism and originality 
using different criteria. From the outset, it should be clarified that classical literary crit- 
ics believed that *mutual influence" among poets was inevitable as it was partly en- 
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forced by the rigidity of convention made up of a comparatively limited number of 
literary themes and motifs.” Ibn Rashiq substantiates this claim, arguing that no poet is 
wholly free from plagiarism." Plagiarism was conceived positively to the extent that the 
Arab audience was “highly sensitive to and extremely anxious for those modifications 
and embellishments of the traditional treatment that...meant for the performing poet the 
difference between fame and oblivion."?^ The concept of plagiarism in medieval Arabic 
literary theory manifests itself in several different dimensions expressed by terms like 
sariqa (theft),? akhdh (borrowing), la idh bi- (reliance), mu arada (emulating), naql 
(copying, transposing), ihtidhä’ (imitating), and ilmam (inspiration). This variety of 
terms that medieval literary critics linked to plagiarism is testimony to its integral func- 
tion within the poetic tradition. Not only was plagiarism perceived positively, but it was 
also refined and reshaped throughout the literary evolution. 

In our discussion about the quality of DA‘ISH poetry, the interplay between conven- 
tion and innovation is to be understood in light of its poetic compositions, including the 
borrowing of motifs and metaphors from religious texts and Islamic history. In the case 
of an oral culture rooted in its tradition, plagiarism served as a metaphorical bridge 
connecting the past with the present, tradition with modernity, authenticity with innova- 
tion. Originality thereby should be understood within the cultural parameters set by the 
Arabic-Islamic tradition. It consists *not in the introduction of new materials but in 
fitting the traditional materials effectively into each individual, unique situation and/or 
audience." Following this argument, the originality in DA ‘ISH poetry stems from 
ancient modes of composition, linking literary heritage with modern-day warfare. More 
specifically, DA'ISH poetry is original because it reflects how Islamic traditions and 
ancient knowledge have been recalibrated to a new political and technological order, to 
its rhythms, metres, its forms of pleasure, but also to its political incitements, its call to 
active participation. Aesthetically, DA‘ISH poetry cannot be classified as innovative 
because it highlights its rootedness in tradition, presenting itself as an ‘authentic’ ex- 
pression of Muslim identity in a world that has perverted true Islamic principles. For an 
organization that is concerned with the decay of modern civilization, it “cannot but 
establish the authority of the earlier generations and depreciate whatever achievement 
the contemporaries may have to offer.”® These elements borrowed from tradition are 
deployed and appropriated to fit the jihadist paradigm pushed forward by DA‘ISH. 
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4.6. A False Sense of Iltizam 

Since its inception during the second half of the twentieth century, Jihadism has existed 
parallel to the mainstream political systems, albeit at a distance. Jihadist enclaves occu- 
pied their own territories that were often on the fringes of mainstream societies. Histori- 
cally speaking, modern Jihadism that emerged in the late 1970s was originally triggered 
by socio-political concerns in the Arab and Islamic world, especially with regard to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan (1979-1981) and the subsequent US-led invasion of Iraq 
(2003). More recent facets of Jihadism, such as DA'ISH were also fuelled by recent 
socio-political phenomena. The political instability created by the recent US-led inva- 
sion of Iraq followed by the Arab uprisings provided the ideal circumstances under 
which jihadist groups could actively engage with mainstream society. Discursively, the 
borrowed elements from the Arabic-Islamic tradition in jihadist discourse bestow on the 
group's message an aura of cultural authenticity, which resonates with mainstream 
culture. 

On the literary level, the poetic voice of DA'ISH appears to be socially and politi- 
cally committed because it engages with contemporary socio-political events. The ap- 
parent political engagement of jihadists in the socio-political context of the Arab upris- 
ings and the political events of the time necessitates the re-examination of the notion of 
iltizam. This concept was initially appropriated from Jean-Paul Sartre's idea of literary 
engagement (littérature engagée)" that was popularized in the fifties in socialist cir- 
cles.? Since then, iltizam has been attributed to socialist, Marxist, or Arab nationalist 
writers and movements in the Arabic-speaking world. For this reason, a brief overview 
of the development of the concept of iltizam is appropriate at this stage. 

The call for modem Arabic literature to be engaged in the socio-political sphere de- 
veloped concomitantly with the prevailing actual political endeavours in the Arab world 
during the twentieth century. The worth of literary manifestations produced during the 
1950s and 1960s was determined according to the level of political commitment.?? Es- 
pecially after the 1950s, prominent critics such as Salama Müsä (1887-1958), Luwis 
‘Awad (1915-1990), and Ra'1if Khürt (1913-1967) advocated the idea that literature 
should be socially and politically engaged, adding that the composition of any artistic 
activity should take into consideration the society in which it was written.” Poets and 


87 Sartre's concept was appropriated because originally, Sartre exempted poetry, music, and painting from 
literary commitment. Marxist and socialist realist Arab writers disagreed with Sartre's exemption of poet- 
ry from commitment and challenged Sartre's own commitment. See Waed Athamneh, Modern Arabic 
Poetry: Revolution and Conflict (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2017), 21. 

88 Verena Klemm, “Different Notions of Commitment (Iltizam) and Committed Literature (al-adab al- 
multazim) in the Literary Circles of the Mashriq,” Arabic and Middle Eastern Literature 3, no. 1 (2000), 
51. 

89 Athamneh, Modern Arabic Poetry, 19. 

90 Athamneh, Modern Arabic Poetry, 21. 

91 The scholar Salàma Müsä advocated a socialist realist model in committed literature demanding writers to 
identify with their readers by writing about social ills. See Athamneh, Modern Arabic Poetry, 22. 

92 See also Joseph Andoni Massad, Desiring Arabs (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2007), 18. 
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writers from different political persuasions became committed to a specific revolution 
or cause by engaging in different ways of self-expression. Arab writers of the 1950s 
adopted Sartre’s message of engagement because they believed that speaking meant 
acting.” Sartre assured frustrated writers that their words were action and that the so- 
cially engaged writer plays an essential role in bringing about change to the status quo.” 

During this time, poets became committed to the Arab nationalist ideology and the 
question of Palestine. Momentous historical events that shook the Arab and Islamic 
world after the 1940s, such as the establishment of Israel in 1948, the 1952 Egyptian 
Revolution, and the Arab defeat in June 1967, have contributed significantly to the 
spread of iltizam around the Arab world. The 1967 Arab-Israeli confrontation radical- 
ized the scope of criticism to the extent that distinguished prose writers such as Suhayl 
Idris (1925-2008) advocated for radical iltizam and propagated ‘revolutionary litera- 
ture’ (al-adab al-thawri).”” Mahmüd Darwish, the renowned Palestinian national poet, 
also propagated a militant form of iltizam especially at the beginning of his career when 
his poetry was charged with emotion and anger." Alternatively, several poets sought 
new voices and directions in Western modernism, answering Verena Klemm's question 
on how their literary writing could be significant in the present world.” 

Literature produced by anti-establishment movements, including jihadist poetry, 
needs to be understood at the backdrop of these literary-cum-political developments. In 
the jihadist circles, poetry is the linchpin of an ongoing effort to claim authority and to 
present the jihadist culture as a revolutionary political space. The jihadist practice of 
engaging in memorization and recitation of chants is in itself a political struggle, an 
action, or art of iltizam par excellence. However, the degree, direction, and expression 
of iltizam may not necessarily be matched to the commonly accepted meaning of iltizam 
in modern Arabic literature. DA'ISH poetry exists in a parallel dimension to main- 
stream iltizam literature. Although DA‘ISH poetry may seem to be politically commit- 
ted on some accounts, it contrasts the core values and foundations of committed litera- 
ture, thus providing a false sense of iltizam based on old logics and networks of mobili- 
zation and civic action. 

One argument in favour of proposing DA‘ISH poetry as a form of ‘false iltizam' is 
concerned with the conceptualization of the terms ‘revolution’ and ‘freedom.’ In com- 
mitted literature, the meaning of ‘revolution’ is adduced to a process “related to, shaped 
by and expressed in new aesthetic and political practices as well as new channels of 


93 Jabra Ibrahim Jabra, *The Rebels, the Committed, and Others: Transitions in Arabic Poetry Today," in 
Critical Perspectives on Modern Arabic Literature, ed. Issa J. Boullata (Washington: Three Continents, 
1980), 23. 

94 See also Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mu ti Hijazi, Al-a ‘mal al-kamila (Kuwait: Dar su ad al-sabah, 1993), 411. 

95 Klemm, “Different Notions of Commitment (Iltizam) and Committed Literature (al-adab al-multazim) in 
the Literary Circles of the Mashriq,” Arabic and Middle Eastern Literature 3, no. 1 (2000), 57. 

96 Athamneh, Modern Arabic Poetry, 190. 

97 Seealso Athamneh, Modern Arabic Poetry, 25. 
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communication.””® In the jihadist paradigm, ‘revolution’ and ‘innovation’ are interpret- 
ed by referring to past literary formulae and political structures derived from the Arabic- 
Islamic cultures and traditions. Akin to the neo-classical stream, the primary trend of 
jihadist groups is to go back to an old, venerable model, and to relive the memorable 
experience of ancient poets. Economic progress and social development of civic socie- 
ties are interpreted in terms of going back to past ways of managing the cultural, social, 
and political systems. 

The notion of freedom is conceptualized differently in the two literary-cum- 
ideological streams. According to Sartre, two crucial dimensions of commitment are the 
relationship between the reader and the writer and the significance of freedom “as a 
basis and message of committed literature.” Not only does DA‘ISH poetry lack the 
necessary freedom required for its composition, but poetry is produced strategically to 
orchestrate the relationships of the organization and to wield absolute control over the 
worldview and the behaviour of its adherents. Additionally, whereas committed con- 
temporary poetry tends to be more spontaneous and captures reality in its form, jihadist 
poetry is a highly standardized commodity exploited to restrict freedom of thought 
among the populace. It dictates a specific jihadist mental schema that is meant to per- 
meate the private and public life. By mobilizing elements from tradition, DA‘ISH artic- 
ulates a false sense of group identity within a specific space and society. In the jihadist 
circles, poetry does not engage in the discussions related to the modern socio-political 
phenomena, but it is instrumentalized to compel prospective recruits to assume their 
duty in lieu of being shamed before an expectant community, to exploit contemporary 
politics to win favour with the populace, to exploit emotions which circumvent logic 
and ultimately, to generate coercion and induce loyalty. 


4.7. Functions of DA ‘ISH Poetry 

Poetry permeates all spheres of the jihadist milieu, including the battlefield, its propa- 
ganda material, and its educational training. For this reason, the analysis of DA'ISH 
poetry must take into consideration how poetry is employed in the jihadist milieu, in- 
cluding the habitual practice or customary exercise of poetry either as a product in itself 
or in conjunction with other activities. For the scope of this chapter, we shall analyze 
the functions of DA‘ISH poetry as an integral part of militant Jihadism in light of three 
functions it performs, namely, the function of communication, the social function, and 
the function of emotional expression. By examining these functions prevalent in mili- 
tant jihadist poetry, one could understand how anti-establishment jihadist organizations 
like DA'ISH manage to consolidate their ideological catchment with unprecedented 
stealth and efficiency. 


98 Georges Khalil, and Friederike Pannewick, “Introduction: Tracks and Traces of Literary Commitment- 
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4.7.1. The Function of Communication 

The primary function of DA ‘ISH poetry is to circulate its worldview and political pur- 
suits among an Arabic-speaking populace. The public purpose of the qasida as a com- 
municative vehicle is derived from the function that this artefact has held since the pre- 
Islamic times. Quoting Ibn Alfah (d. 1150 CE), Van Gelder states that poetry fulfils “a 
communicative role; it is a form of social intercourse." Communication is not per- 
ceived simply as fulfilling an informative function, but rather as a subjective form of 
‘biased communication, ™® which is underscored by the propagandistic elements of 
DA'TISH discourse. The organization's ideology provides a coherent and comprehensive 
set of ideas for its subscribers. Communication is guided by a particular worldview and 
is selectively reconstructed and manipulated to reinforce a militant agenda." The mes- 
sage transmitted in verse is governed by the group's self-schema. 

Poetry serves as a powerful channel to communicate events on the battlefield, in- 
cluding the death of prominent DA ‘ISH figures. A significant example is an elegiac 
poem celebrating the death of the group's spokesperson called al- Adnäni.'” Shared in 
the form of a tweet under the hashtag name ‘istishhäd al-shaykh al-‘Adnani,’’™ the 
verses glorify al-' Adnani as a ‘fallen hero’ and the death of others like him who did not 
only hold the battles of their Islamic ancestors in high esteem but wanted to be protago- 
nists in writing history with their own blood. The deeds of al- Adnani and others like 
him who performed jihad are perceived as a continuation in the path of the companions 
of the Prophet. The appropriated meaning of jihad is reinforced in these verses. Com- 
posed in kamil metre, the verses read: 


H 


1. في Sal a4)‏ كُماةٌ Er | patel‏ 
Ay .2‏ الأَجْدادٍ بَنْ يدمائهم صّفحات مَجْدِ سَطَّروا 
4 بكتابهم ظلمات عَصْري بَدّدوا RR‏ 


1. In my umma the lions in armour became an example, 
to us, they appeared as the light of pride, 

2. They did not rest on the boasting of their [Islamic] ancestors, 
but with their blood, they inscribed pages of glory, 

3. With their blood, jihad lives on, 
as if they are clouds that continued to rain after a drought, 


100 Geert Jan Van Gelder, Two Arabic Treatises on Stylistics: Al-Marghinani’s Al-mahasin fr I-nazm wa-l- 
nathr, and Ibn Aflah's Muqqadima, Formerly Ascribed to Al-Marghinani (Nederlands: Historisch- 
Archaeologisch Istanbul, 1987), 37. 

101 See also Karin Dovring, The Road of Propaganda: The Semantics of Biased Communication (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959). 

102 For a discussion on the subjectivity and selective manipulation of language, see section 3.1. 

103 Fi ummati asadu kumatu, Minhajmedia, accessed September 25, 2018, http://minhajmedia.blogspot.com/. 
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4. With their books, they scattered the darkness of my era, 
with their swords, they repeated the vitae of the Companions [of the Prophet]. 


These poetic verses sanctify death by considering it as a succession to the death of 
the companions of the Prophet. The verses conceptualize death by mobilizing religious 
idiom for cultural immunity. Diction with Islamic overtones projects death by the sword 
as a moral duty incumbent upon every practising Muslim who wants to follow the 
Qur'an. The reference to the sword is symbolic because it connects the jihadists’ strug- 
gle to the Islamic period and the first generation of warriors.” In Islamic symbolism, 
the sword is regarded *as a noble weapon, the sword personified the purity, nobility, 
and overall uprightness that are connected to Prophet Muhammad, his companions, 
other early Islamic heroes, and their successful military campaigns." 

During the formative years of the organization, leading DA'ISH propagandists mo- 
bilized poetry to announce the establishment of DA‘ISH and to invite others to join. In a 
tweet composed in wafir metre, the group's poetess Ahlam al-Nasr communicated her 


experience in the caliphate to her followers: 


1. أخيراً LEG‏ تب السّماحا isn My‏ السّلاحا 
Gute My .2‏ الخلافة وَالمَعالي sligt Aal,‏ والإنشراحا 
3. ستَبْقى 4453 rad, Lag DU‏ لله 2545 النّجاحا 
4. وَتَحْكُمْ US‏ شبر G45‏ ديني a,‏ گفر مر ah‏ 
5. فیا لل aS‏ رَغت الرّعايا uii, ia,‏ الصّلاحا! 
i55 .6‏ قَهَررَتْ كفوراً باأتصار ضّراغمها ES‏ صالّت ذباحا! 
ous 7‏ تخاف أو تَنْهارٌ Li Gals S5‏ أو Labai co sg‏ 
8. قيا 5S‏ الرّزايا A ARE (a5 GA‏ 


1. Finally, our Lord has written permission, 
I shook hands, O friend of mine, with the weapon, 
2. I lived [to see] the caliphate and the great deeds, 
I experienced happiness and euphoria, 
3. The state of Islam will remain forever, 
by God's grace it seizes success, 
4. It will govern every inch according to my religion, 
it crushes the open disbelief of apostates, 
5. O God, how you protected the religious congregation! 
How it spread righteousness in our world! 
6. How apostasy was overcome with success! 
How much its lions were attacked for your sake as blood sacrifice! 


105 True to the jihadist ideology, DA ‘ISH militants seek to emulate the companions of the Prophet, which are 
referred to as the predecessors (salaf). 
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7. Itis not afraid, and it is not demolished because of humiliation, 
it will neither be exterminated nor will it collapse prostrating, 
8. O apostasy of the calamity, may you die beggarly, 
in an abhorrent state, as a loser, slapping the cheeks in mourning. 


These verses illustrate how DA ‘ISH is projected to the outside world as a seemingly 
thriving theocratic state. Direct Islamic diction referring to God and Islam is interwoven 
with martial diction such as sala (‘to attack,’ v. 6), inhara (‘to demolish,’ v. 7), abada 
(‘to exterminate,’ v. 7), and hawa (‘to collapse,' v. 7) to legitimate the ideological un- 
derpinnings of the organization. The term dhibahä in verse 6 is derived from the verb 
dhabaha, which means ‘to kill by slitting the throat.’'® In this case, the term dhibh 
denotes ‘sacrificial victim or blood sacrifice,’ a concept which is explored thoroughly 
elsewhere in this work. ^? 

Additionally, the ideological underpinnings of DA‘ISH are reinstated in two in- 
stances wherein diction with positive connotations is reinterpreted in terms of violence 
and attacks. The first example is located strategically as part of the monorhyme of the 
poem, namely al-silaha (‘the weapon,’ v. 1) and al-salaha (‘righteousness,’ ‘piety,’ 
‘faithfulness,’ or ‘moral correctness,’ v. 5). Apart from their positioning as an integral 
part of the poem's monorhyme, these two terms share phonological and morphological 
resemblances, differing only by the emphatic consonant s in verse 5. These resem- 
blances create associations that reinvent the martial meaning behind ‘weaponry’ by 
associating it with a positive term denoting ‘piety’ or ‘righteousness.’ The action of 
using a weapon becomes reconfigured as an act of moral correctness and duty. 

The second example is the ambiguous collocation tamtashiqu al-najaha (‘it seizes 
success,’ v. 3). The verb imtashaqa, which means ‘to unsheathe’ or ‘pull out,’ is usually 
collocated with the sword and not with success. On a subliminal level, the success of 
DA'ISH is conceptualized in terms of violence, which is symbolized by the subtle asso- 
ciations of unsheathing the sword. The militant success of DA‘ISH is further under- 
scored by deploying the exclamatory wa-kam and la-kam meaning ‘how much’ or ‘how 
many' in succession (v. 5-6), followed by several deeds carried out by DA'ISH. The 
poetess mobilizes contrasting morphological structures made up of several affirmative 
verbs (v. 1—4) followed by the formation of negation laysa...aw in verse 7, both of 
which reinforce the power and success of DA‘ISH. The repetition of grammatical struc- 
tures is also the residue of protracted orally based thought. 

Poetic verses are aptly deployed in sermon-like speeches held by jihadist leaders to 
circulate news about the events on the battlefield. In one of the most critical speeches 
announcing the foundation of the “Islamic State’ in late June 2014, Abü Muhammad al- 
‘Adnani (d. 2016), who was the group's spokesman, ends the speech by reciting the 
following verses composed in wäfir metre, presumably produced by himself:''° 


108 See LANE, dh-b-h. 
109 The concept of blood sacrifice and blood vengeance is explored in chapter five of this study. 
110 See Appendix A.22. 
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Lahti fs; Gals] 1‏ أَعَدْنَاها مُغالَبَةَ وَعَصْبا 
dia G ias) all 2‏ ريت رقا الوم ريا 
3 بتفخيخ وتفجير cii‏ 289 ل رون ال ا 
Gale SI 5‏ خلافنا قينا Ha isis‏ بات Ula‏ 


1. We took the sword’s edge with force, 
again and again, to conquer and plunder, 
2. We established it in defiance of many, 
the people’s necks were struck off, 
3. With bombings, explosions, and destruction, 
soldiers that do not see hardship to be hard, 
4. Lions that are thirsty in battle, 
having drunk greedily the blood of apostasy, 
5. Our caliphate has indeed returned with certainty, 
likewise, our state is becoming a firm structure, 
6. The bosoms of the believers have been healed, 
while the hearts of apostasy have been filled with terror." 


The announcement of the supposed caliphate is communicated in metred verses with 
ba as its monorhyme. Its message is drilled home through repetitive morphological 
structures such as successive verbal forms of causative nature (akhadnaha and 
a‘adnaha in v. 1, aqamnaha in 2), verbs in the passive form (rughimat, duribat, shufi- 
yat, muli at), marked perfect tense indicated by the conjunction gad, cacophonic ele- 
ments (bi-tafkhikhin wa-tafjirin) and cognate derivation known as jinds al-ishtiqaq 
(duribat...darba in v. 2, al-sa ba...sa bà in v. 3, sharibu...shurba in v. 4). The literary 
device of jinas al-ishtiqaq is reinforced by positioning these lexical items in the end- 
rhyme. Justification of violence is also framed through Qur anic intertextualities. 

In literary terms, these intertextual references serve as examples of borrowing 
known as iqtibas. In the second hemistich of the second verse, the phrase duribat rigabu 
l-qawmi darbā (people's necks were violently struck") echoes the Qur’anic phrase fa- 
darba al-riqabi (‘strike the necks’) stating “when you meet those who disbelieve [in 
battle], strike [their] necks."'? Another Qur'anic intertextuality appears in the second 
hemistich of the last verse. The poetic phrase qulübu al-kufri ru bà echoes the Qur’anic 


111 Jarir al-Husni, “kalima wa-tafrigh-hadha wa ad allah-i'làn qiyyam al-khilafa al-islamiyya li-l-shaykh al- 
mujahid Abr Muhammad al-‘adnant hafizahu llah," thabatl11, Wordpress, June 29, 2014, 
https://bit.ly/2qVOuZD. 

112 A translation of the speech and the poetic verses is provided by the media outlet affiliated with DA‘ISH 
called Alhayat Media Center. See also “This is the Promise of Allah,” Alhayat Media Center, accessed 
September 20, 2018, https://azelin.files.wordpress.com/2014/06/shaykh-abc5ab-mue1b8a5ammad-al- 
e28098adnc481nc4ab-al-shc481mc4ab-22this-is-the-promise-of-god22-en.pdf. 
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verse which states that “we will cast terror into the hearts of those who disbelieve” (sa- 
nulqi fi qulübi alladhina kafarü al-ru ‘ba).''* Through these intertextualities, the jihadist 
verses frame violence in terms of the Islamic tradition. In turn, by deploying subtle 
references, the organization claims religious immunity, even if these intertextual refer- 
ences are made from a vantage point beneath the Qur’an’s transcendental status. 

Poetry also communicates its course of action, which is rooted in the here-and-now, 
by framing its brutality and revenge within an argumentative framework based on re- 
venge. An example elucidating this communicative function features in a poem entitled 
Take a Lesson from al-Mu 'adh's Killing written in the form of a threat (tawa “ud, wa ‘id 
or i ad) by Ahläm al-Nasr.''” Composed in kamil metre, the poem makes references to 
Mu’ädh Şafî Yusuf al-Kasasiba (1988-2015) who was a Royal Jordanian Air Force 
pilot burnt to death by DA'ISH while trapped inside a cage. He was captured on 24" 
December 2014 after his fighter aircraft crashed near Raqqa in Syria while taking part in 


a military intervention against DA ISH. ® 
Bea جرابنا‎ iss ele أيا‎ bai .1 
355 Jali Ge baii] العَقيدَة جَوْهَرٌ ودماك‎ gall ihai 2 
33 مِنْ‎ deni ولا‎ Si Leb تَعْدُوا بِإِجُرام لأمريكا‎ .3 
بتَعيمِهاوَجَمالها الاخُاذ؟!!‎ xig atl Gf أَحَسَبْكُمُ‎ .4 
ANAL سَيَكونٌ رَدُ‎ Lý QBUS as Gl كلا‎ .5 
SLA DU تغرفونَ رَئيرَنا وَصَنيعَةهإِنْ قام‎ Y d; ما‎ 6 
SLANG گالعلج‎ id 535i AIS ils يا وَيْلَكُمْ يا وَيْلَ‎ 7 
<معاذ>‎ Fü Cas فَحُذوا لَكُمْ‎ eSI Lis عَقِيدَتَكُمْ‎ dug 


1. Rejoice O infidel at the edge of our lance points, 
forget O miserable any shelter, 
2. The blood of the children of creed is a jewel, 
your blood is cheaper than an inconsiderable drizzle, 
3. You committed crimes for America, 
she is of no avail, and you cannot be saved, 
4. Did you think that the crimes were a game, 
charming with its bliss and beauty? 
5. No way, O despicable group, 
the response of the lions is like steel, 


117 
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6. You still have not recognized our roaring, 

it is a good deed when it accomplishes protection, 
7. O woe to you! O woe to the allies of disbelievers, 

for him, you behaved like the unbeliever and the beggar, 
8. You sold your creed, and you sold your people, 

so take the killing of Mu'adh as a lesson. 


The primary function of these verses is to legitimate the group's assassination of the 
Jordanian pilot Mu adh. The verses associate the military attack initiated by the Jorda- 
nian forces with ‘the alliance of disbelievers,’ implying that Mu'adh was working for 
America. By connecting Mu'adh with America, these verses simplify a complex politi- 
cal landscape that is agonistically toned into ‘us’ against ‘them.’ In doing so, these vers- 
es communicate the prowess of the in-group, which is described in terms like ‘lions,’ 
‘roaring,’ and ‘like steel,''? as opposed to the out-group which is portrayed in terms 
such as ‘despicable,’ ‘beggars,’ and ‘unbelievers.’ The parochial, black-and-white 
worldview of the events on the battlefield simplifies the complexity of the political 
environment in which one lives. This projected view is also intended to influence the 
recipients’ judgment on how the killing of Mu‘adh should be conceived. 

In addition to the simplified worldview, poetry is instrumentalized to legitimate and 
justify violent acts. Legitimation often takes place by exploiting Qur’anic references. 
The argument takes the form of ‘analogical reasoning,’ which, in Islamic law terms, is 
known as qiyas. Analogical reasoning is the fourth source of Sharia, which means that 
in case of the lack of direct text from the Qur’an or hadith on contemporary issues, it 
becomes permissible to make a judgment based on analogy. Very often, this form of 
judgment was used to deduce new beliefs and practices based on an analogy with past 
practices and beliefs. 

In the poem, which tackles Mu'adh's killing, specific phraseology evokes specific 
Qur’anic chapters as a mode of justification. In the third verse, the verb ta dà (‘you 
cross over’) recurs three times in the Qur’an, and it addresses ‘the People of the Scrip- 
ture’ in chapter 4:154, commanding them not to transgress on the sabbath (la tad 'à fi l- 
sabti). Secondly, the expression fa-ma aghnat in the second hemistich of verse 3 echoes 
another significant Qur'anic verse 11:101. The eleventh Qur'anic chapter dedicated to 
the prophet Hüd narrates a series of stories of prophets who warned their people to fol- 
low God. The people, however, persisted in defying God, and as a consequence, God 
punished and killed them. This punishment is expressed in the Qur'an verse 101 with 
the famous expression “we did not wrong them, they wronged themselves." This pun- 
ishment is followed by the expression fa-ma aghnat claiming that “they were not 
availed at all [fa-mà aghnat ‘anhum] by their gods which they invoked other than Allah 
when there came the command of your Lord." Diction with Islamic overtones evokes 


118 The description of the response of DA ‘ISH members “like steel” is a metaphor depicting DA ‘ISH fighters 
as powerful. It could also be a pun to the steel cage in which Mu adh was burnt alive. 
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Qur’anic references is appropriated to legitimate violence, giving the illusion that the 
justification enjoys religious blessing. 

Poetry also circulates specific commands among DA TSH fighters and subscribers. 
Chants are often characterized by providing explicit instructions to be followed on the 
battlefield. These commands intend to coerce the fighters’ behaviour to act. In a chant 
entitled Kindle the Fire with the Iron and composed in mujtathth metre, imagery from 
the realm of nature and weaponry is mobilized to enthuse DA'ISH members to take 


revenge on the out-group: 
ab وَأشفي المدى‎ al bt ji .1 
الصّعيد مِنْ فاطسات الحُشودٍ‎ AS Ql .2 
ae الحُشودٍ ببارقات‎ 3 
وَلآهاتت البود‎ ag بقاذفات‎ .4 
ال4 كود‎ cdi الحُدودٍ‎ cL ids .5 
الأسود‎ eu RA asah gii Ga 6 
a5 pill Ged وَأَكْسِرْ‎ ape sl Cul أشعل‎ 7 
بال ص ديد‎ Gua العُمودٍ‎ ci يا دل‎ .8 
EEE Sad Me يا بُؤْسَ‎ 9 


1. Kindle the fire with the iron, 
heal the knives with the neck vein, 
2. Satisfy the beasts of the [battle]field, "? 
with the carcasses of the massing of troops, 
3. Make all the massing of troops tremble, 
with the lightning of the thunder, 
4. With bombers of fuel, 
with fires that burn the livers, 
5. With the explosives of the borders, 
and the hunters of the armies, 
6. Haste! Take revenge as repulsion, 
with the roars of the lions, 
7. Alight the flame of threat, 
break all the fetters, 
8. What a humiliation is the sword [placed] in its scabbards, 
enjoying the rust! 
9. How miserable is the servants' life, 
under the shadow of the apes' ruling, 
10. O excellent life of the lions, 
under the shadow of a life of happiness! 


119 See Appendix A.24, and B.8. 
120 The term wuhüsh al-sa ‘td, which I translate as ‘the beasts of the highland’ may also refer to militant 
jihadist groups in Upper Egypt (sa 70 masr). 
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These verses are rife with imagery of burning which evokes a description of hellfire, 
including awri l-laza (‘kindle the fire,’ v. 1), ash il lahib (‘alight the flame of,’ v. 7), 
and lahibat (‘people setting sth. to flame,’ v. 4). Burning imagery is accompanied by 
nature imagery for rhetorical emphasis. Examples include bariqat al-ru ud (‘the lighten- 
ing of thunder,’ v. 3) and zamjarat al-usüd (‘the roars of the lions,’ v. 6). In addition to 
the explicit commands to kill the opponent, DA ‘ISH also issues a warning to those who 
are neither fighting nor using the sword, choosing instead to let it rust (v. 8-10). Its 
criticism is transmitted in verses of reproach (taqr?) against individuals living in territo- 
ries or countries governed by the out-group instead of becoming DA'ISH warriors. 
Name-calling such as ‘apes’ is also legitimated by its recurrence in the Qur’ an.” 

Additionally, the term sadid (‘rust’ or ‘pus,’ v. 8) may also serve as Qur’anic inter- 
textuality. The exact term appears in the fourteenth chapter dedicated to Ibrahim where- 
in it states, *[b]efore him is Hell, and he will be given a drink of purulent water [ma in 
sadidin].”'” This Qur'anic chapter entails a description of Hell, and it also serves as an 
admonition to the ‘People of the Fire’ (ahl al-nar), which are made up of unbelievers. 
According to the Qur’anic scripture, the term sadıd is known to be one of the drinks 
provided in Hell. Coincidentally, the rhyming adi or idi that determines the internal and 
end-rhyme of the poem also appears in the Qur'anic verses where the term sadid fea- 
tures as the end-word.'? Other rhyming end-words that appear in these Qur'anic verses 
include the term wa îd meaning ‘threat’ which also features in verse 7 of this poem. 

In the jihadist circles, poetry performs a communicative function by organizing so- 
cial relations that control inter- and intra-group relations. Poetry is circulated among the 
jihadist populace to encourage people to pay their taxes to DA‘ISH. The chant entitled 
Our Shari 'a'^ refers to one of the pillars of Islam known as zakat. In Islam, the term 
zakat is a form of alms-giving that is treated as a religious obligation. This sacred duty 
is called upon, promising the audience that their deeds will be doubled by God: 


gual 1‏ الڌينِ A S‏ بَعْدَ Qual git s aa ali Gat‏ 
2. فباڍز يا أخي واذفَغ 855 بها الأمْوال تكو Q9‏ 
3 يُضاعِفْها أك المؤلى وَيُرْبي iaculi dins‏ وَالكَلالُ 


1. The pillars of religion flourish after dryness, 

justice has risen, and the fields are taken care of properly, 
2. So hurry up, O brother, and pay the zakat, 

by dint of [the zakat], wealth and yields are purified, 


121 Qur’anic references to the transformation of Christians and Jews into apes and pigs such as verses 2:65, 
5:60, and 7:166 served as Qur’anic models of Israelite punishment and “as a warning against various phe- 
nomena of assimilation into Jewish and Christian beliefs and practices for which some heretical trends in 
Islam were held particularly responsible.” See EQ, s.v. “Children of Israel.” 

122 See Qur’an, 14:16. 

123 See Qur’an, 14:14-14:16. 

124 See Appendix A.5. 
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3. The Lord doubles and increases it for you, 
grudges and fatigue shall be removed. 


Alternatively, one common way of ensuring stable inter- and even intra-group rela- 
tions is the pledge of allegiance to DA‘ISH known as bay a. The bay a is of historical 
significance because it resonates with the Qur'anic passage in 48:18 that speaks of be- 
lievers pledging allegiance to Prophet Muhammad. In another verse, the Qur'an makes 
it clear that an oath involves a ritual acceptance of God's representative as one's pa- 
tron. Additionally, the bay ‘a or mubáya ‘a mentioned in the Prophetic Traditions con- 
stitutes an important milestone in the institutionalization of obedience to the Prophet in 
his lifetime, and it was equally used for caliphs.'”° 

Loyalties expressed to DA ‘ISH tend to be intense and specific. Controlling people's 
commitment is the key to controlling the group's power. The act of pledging allegiance 
to DA'ISH is based on coercion, which mandates participation in the production of a 
culture that advertises allegiance. Allegiance can be sworn by individuals or by other 
jihadist groups, serving DA‘ISH as different strategies of domination. On a personal 
level, the pledge of allegiance can either be based on compliance or internalization. In 
the case of compliance, individuals publicly act in accordance with social pressure but 
may privately disagree. These individuals are often motivated by gaining an award or 
avoiding the jihadist group's severe punishments. 

Alternatively, individuals may internalize the group's message, both acting and be- 
lieving in accord with social pressure. This is the most permanent, deeply rooted re- 
sponse to social influence. Internalization is often motivated by a desire to do right. 
Individuals like Ahlam al-Nasr, who became key figures in the organization, have most 
likely internalized the organization's ideology. In a tweet composed in kamil metre, the 
poetess swears loyalty to DÀ ‘ISH: 


1 بايعث ba‏ بالدينِ كانَ الصّدعا وَلِجْرْم 8 المُعْتَدِينَ Les‏ 
2 شيخ alas dan i tad‏ وَالقولُ Lilaa (5 ii Sal Ade‏ 
3. قذ شاد في LLY)‏ صرحا {lle‏ جَعَلَ الأمانيّ ual gill‏ واقعا 
area leds .4‏ المُسْلِمِينَ لدولة Glas‏ لَهُمْ GulS‏ المَكارم راتعا 
5. ما ضرَهُ خِذْلانُ مَنْ gale‏ الهُدى أو مَنْ سّعى 535 الأعادي راكعا؛ 
6. فالكق مُنْتَصِرٌ 515 إلهنا: ALY Go SI‏ نوراً ساط 128 


1. I pledged allegiance to whom came out open with religion, '?? 
and for the crimes of the repressive apostate transgressors, 


125 “Those who offer allegiance to you (yubayi ünaka) do so to God,” See Qur'an, 48:10; EQ, s.v. “Oaths.” 

126 See also EQ, s.v. *Obedience." 

127 Ahlam al-Nasr, Akhiran rabbund kataba al-samahä (al-Ghurabä’ Media, n.d), accessed April 1, 2019, 
https://archive.org/details/pdf collections 1. 

128 See Appendix B.10. 

129 The expression sada ‘a bi-l-haqq means “to come out open with the truth." See also WEHR, s-d- ‘. 
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2. Shaykh Hussaynt, right-guidedness is his deed, 
indeed, his speech drowns out guns, 
3. He established Islam as a high-rise edifice, 
he rendered novel wishes into reality, 
4. He called upon all the Muslims a state, 
which carried for them the chalice of the noble deeds luxuriously, 
5. The abandonment of those who opposed the right path did not harm him, 
nor did [the abandonment] of those who addressed himself to the enemies bowing, 
6. The truth is victorious, and the command of our God 
that makes Islam radiate luminously. 


Oaths of allegiance were especially popular when DA ISH was gaining ground in 
the Iraq-Syria region and beyond. The recitation of a poem by an individual or a smaller 
jihadist group is intended to serve as a ritual of homage and allegiance that reaffirms the 
authority of the ruler and the bond between the ruler and the ruled. The oath of alle- 
giance may also be sworn by other jihadist groups. This type of coercion is based on 
identification, whereby a smaller jihadist group swears loyalty to DA'ISH, thus also 
agreeing to adopt a particular behaviour and ideology, which is also reflected in the 
symbolic world. The smaller group starts using the dominant group's symbolism, in- 
cluding its flag, its group self-schema, and propagandistic methods. In doing so, the 
smaller group is placed in a satisfying relationship to DA‘ISH. In identification, an 
essential element is the power and attractiveness of DA ‘ISH. 

The group's militant might is equally reflected in its symbolic world with high-tech 
propagandistic chants and videos that have revolutionized the jihadist scene. This con- 
formity by identification makes the group more visible in the jihadist milieu. This visi- 
bility accords the smaller group with prestige and more power. One example of oaths of 
allegiance performed by smaller yet well-established groups is the case of Boko Haram 
based in north-eastern Nigeria, which later became known as ‘the Islamic State's West 
Africa Province.' This allegiance was codified in the form of a versified message pre- 
ceding a speech: '” 


eg NI 
أخلى نَشيذ‎ | nal, دَوماً‎ ll وَارْفعوا‎ .2 
تَعَدَينا الحُدوذ‎ ili d ECEE 


1. Spread the good tiding to all, 
spread the most valuable arrival, 


130 See also “Abū Bakr Shekau — “Bay ‘a Jama at ahl al-sunna li-l-da‘ wa wa-l-jihād li-khalifat al-muslimina 
Abi Bakr al-Baghdādī,” Jihadology (blog), December 23, 2016, accessed January 20, 2017, 
https://jihadology.net/2015/03/07/al-urwah-al-wuthqa-foundation-presents-a-new-audio-message-from- 
jamaat-ahl-al-sunnah-li-l-dawah-wa-l-jihads-boko-%E1%B8%A5aram-abu-bakr-shekau-bayah-jama/. 
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2. And raise the takbir perpetually, 
call out the sweetest chant, 
3. My Muslim polity, accept the good news, 
indeed, we have transgressed the borders, 
4. No trace remains in our land 
of the descendants of the apes. 


Verses pledging allegiance serve as a ritualized performance between DA'ISH and 
the individuals or groups. The language deployed to realize this ritual is performative. 
The poem functions as a ritual exchange that represents, embodies and symbolizes in its 
presentation the enacted ritual of submission and obedience. The oath, which is ex- 
pressed as a verbal utterance, is an automatically effective power-word that dedicates 
the swearer to his power.'? Once the oath of allegiance is publicized, its pronounce- 
ment is automatically accompanied by particular attitudes, including trust and rever- 
ence, of submission and gratitude towards DA 'ISH. In this respect, the poem constitutes 
a ritual of incorporation. The negotiation is initiated by the smaller jihadist group, which 
performs a ritual that comprises submission and a public declaration of allegiance. Upon 
pledging allegiance to DA‘ISH, individuals and jihadist groups synchronize their sym- 
bolic world, including their subscription to the group’s self-schema. 

In all of its communicational aspects, DA‘ISH poetry serves as a public relations 
tool that communicates selective information related to the battlefield. Whether poetry 
is meant to encourage individuals to join DA‘ISH, pledge allegiance to it, or celebrate 
the death of its key figures, DA‘ISH verses become a propaganda exercise governed by 
the jihadist ideology. This conformity is not solely restricted to communicating news, 
but it also plays a vital role in the private life and public sphere of the organization’s 
subscribers. 


4.7.2. The Social Function 

The jihadist grand narrative contributes towards accomplishing change by mobilizing 
the group sentiment. In the jihadist milieu, poetry is instrumentalized to circulate central 
and idealized elements of the jihadist culture and ideology. It also lends authenticity to 
modern-day accounts by way of poetic testimony, providing a literary record of socially 
accepted values. Additionally, poetry supplements social expression by circulating so- 
cially accepted norms entrenched in Bedouin values of honour and shame. These norms 


131 The formulaic term takbir is an exclamatory phrase expressing God’s greatness. It is usually followed by 
the expression allahu akbar! (God is Great!). 

132 The derogatory term ‘apes’ refers to the Jews. Qur’anic references to the transformation of Christians and 
Jews into apes and pigs such as verses 2:65, 5:60, and 7:166 served as Qur’anic models of Israelite pun- 
ishment and “as a warning against various phenomena of assimilation into Jewish and Christian beliefs 
and practices for which some heretical trends in Islam were held particularly responsible.” See EQ, s.v. 
“Children of Israel.” 

133 For a discussion on the performativity of ritual, see also Connerton, How Societies Remember, 58. 
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are distributed through the creation of prototypes from among its subscribers. This form 
of normative influence asserts that individuals can only be accepted if they change their 
behaviour to meet the expectations of others; namely, people change because of social 
influence. 

Norms function as lubrication of social interaction, whereby members and citizens 
living under DA ‘ISH rule are provided with expectancies that simplify new situations. 
These expectancies are entrenched in pre-Islamic Bedouin values and ethos as aristo- 
cratic moral code, an ideal highly praised in the Arabic-Islamic societies. In collectivist 
groups like DA‘ISH, individuals continually attempt to live up to the expectations of 
their communities. Individuals living in collectivist cultures tend to place a higher value 
on the goals of the group than on individual preferences and are also more motivated to 
maintain harmony in their interpersonal relations. The circulation of collectivist values 
is connected to the hegemonic jihadist project of wielding control over the private life 
and the public sphere of its populace. 

In the pre-Islamic and Islamic period, poetry was a prime propagator of tribal culture 
values, which served as a tool to glorify one's honour or lambast it.'** Poetry sets the 
cultural code of a particular society; an instrument to control what is acceptable and 
unacceptable.'? Ibn Qutayba (d. 889 CE) contends that the content of poetry “would 
help a miser to become generous, a coward to turn brave in battles, and a lowly man to 
rise above himself." On a similiar vein, the medieval Tunisian litterateur Ibn al- 
Rashiq (d. 1063 CE) highlights the importance of the socio-political role of poetry in 
pre-Islamic times as follows: 


The Arabs needed to sing about the nobility of their character, the purity of their blood, and 
to recall their good battle days and faraway abodes, their brave horsemen and compliant 
steeds, in order to incite themselves to nobility and direct their sons toward good charac- 
ter..., to perpetuate memorable deeds, strengthen their honor, guard the tribe and inspire the 


awe of it in other tribes, since others would not advance against them for fear of their po- 
137 
et. 


In the jihadist circles, culturally esteemed values are reinforced by borrowing verses 
originally composed by famous medieval Arab poets. In one of the issues of the weekly 
magazine al-Naba’,'”® the jihadist group propagates death as the highest honour by 


quoting two verses attributed to the tenth-century poet al-Mutanabbi (d. 965 CE)'? with 


134 KANAZI, 125 

135 The appropriation of tribal moral values is discussed in section 3.2.2.1. 

136 Ouyang, Literary Criticism in Medieval Arabic-Islamic Culture, 61. 

137 Ibn Rashiq al-Qayrawani, Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan, Al- ‘umda fr mahasin al-shi r wa-adabihi wa-nagdihi, ed. 
Muhammad Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid 2 vols. 4th ed. (Beirut: Dar al-jil, 1972), 1:22, 82, quoted in Su- 
zanne Pinckney Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak: Pre-Islamic Poetry and the Poetics of Ritual 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993), 82. 

138 See al-Naba’, 109:7. 

139 Abi al-Tayyib Ahmad b. Husayn, Diwan al-mutanabbi (Beirut: Beirut Printing House, 1983), 232. 
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one minor alteration, namely saghir (small) is interchanged with haqir (inconsider- 


ate): 
esil فَلا تَفْمَعْ بما دون‎ Br re 
عَظيم‎ l المَؤت في‎ as re 


1. If you reach for the highest of honour, 
do not settle for less than the stars, 

2. For the taste of death in [pursuit of] a small matter, 
is the same as the taste of dying in a mighty one. 


Poetic verses composed by esteemed figures in the Islamic tradition are appropriated 
by DA ISH as an authoritative source to exude an aura of legitimacy around the jihadist 
message. Other examples which surface in al-Naba' include the verses attributed to 
"Abdallah b. al-Mubärak (d. 797 CE), a scholar of Islam who is best remembered for his 
asceticism and for collecting the Prophetic Traditions. These verses, which focus on the 
effects of sins on the heart, accentuate the fusion of the Islamic tradition with the violent 
jihadist sub-culture: 


1. رَأَيْتُ الأنوب S; sg tal ed‏ يورٹ DAI‏ إذمائها 
as .2‏ الأنوب 51i; cpl BS‏ لِتَفْسِكَ عَصيائُها 


1. I noticed that sins kill the heart, 
becoming addicted to them brings humiliation, 
2. That the abandonment of sin is life for the hearts, 
so it is best for yourself to disobey it! 


In a video production entitled The Purification of Souls, a child is heard chanting 
poetry versed in mutaqarib metre to a group of armed men while holding a gun in his 
hand:'” 


1. سَلَكْتُْ طريقي 5 أَنْ أحيذ Gra pe‏ المسير بِعَرْم الحديذ 
2. وَوَدَعَٿ دُنياي iis dí‏ تَوَجَّه طرفي لأرْض الأسوذ 
Y du .3‏ تخزني لفراقي Gites Si‏ لأرض العراق 


1. Ipursued my way, and I will not deviate, 

I determined my path by the firm will of the iron, 
2. My world let go of the stubborn heart, 

my gaze was directed to the land of the lions, 


140 Minor changes in diction that follow the same morphological pattern may hint towards the fact that these 
verses are reproduced from memory. 

141 See al-Naba’, 144:9, and repeated on page 10. 

142 See also (14:57) in Aaron Y. Zelin, “Purification of the Souls-Wilayat al-Raqqa," Jihadology (blog), June 
20, 2017, http://jihadology.net/2017/06/19/new-video-message-from-the-islamic-state-purification-of-the- 
souls-wilayat-al-raqqah/. 
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3. O mother, do not grieve for me being apart, 
for I went to the land of Iraq. 


The verses are articulated in the form of an intimate discussion between a child and 
his mother, presenting the child as a prototype whose example should be followed 
blindly. In the video, the chant is followed by a short interview which portrays the child 
talking about his experience of emigrating to Syria. The exploitation of a male child as a 
prototype empowers the verses because this choice places higher expectations on adult 
men. In this way, DA‘ISH dictates social norms and behaviours which are esteemed in 
the group such as one's determination to emigrate without deviation, setting one's gaze 
towards Iraq and the readiness to leave everyone behind including family members to 
join DA ISH. 

Poetry is utilized to construct an alternative reality which beatifies the brutality of 
death. Dying for the jihadist cause is manipulatively portrayed as a heroic act of martyr- 
dom, where wounds ooze musk instead of blood. In a video production entitled The 
Chosen Few of Different Lands: Abū Muslim from Canada, DA‘ISH celebrates the life 
and death of a Canadian fighter. Choosing a foreign fighter as a prototype represents the 
group's imminent call for foreigners to join the jihadist cause. The video production 
contains clips of Abü Muslim talking about his experience of migrating from Canada to 
Syria, inviting others to perform hijra in the same manner. The verses of the trance-like 
chant entitled O Victory in Obtaining Martyrdom (ya fawza man nala I-shahäda) glorify 
death, beautify martyrdom and invite others to follow suit;'? 


SÅ uil إذا‎ c. gll تُمحى‎ el نال‎ Ga .يا فَوْرَ‎ 1 
Dass جرَاخه‎ C pli ملك‎ ú تَعَطَّرَتْ‎ SIL وَإِذا‎ 2 
liec s Gat es لِعَدُوكُمْ‎ A! وَتَجَهّزوا يا‎ .3 


1. 0 victory for those who have received martyrdom truthfully, 
the sins will be erased when the blood drips, 
2. When the flowers exude fragrance, 
his wounds will emit musk and will be perfumed, 
3. Prepare yourselves, my brothers, for your enemy, 
be armed with the truth, do not linger, 
4. Rise to perform jihad, 
it is high ranking and boastful when we respond. 


Poetry reinforces the act of ‘martyrdom’ as an integral part of the jihadist identity. 


The video production reaches its climax by visually portraying the death of the fight- 


er^ against the backdrop of acoustic melodies, namely, the chant, the recitation of 


143 See Appendix A.2. 
144 See also Zelin, “al-Ghuraba’: The Chosen Few of Different Lands: Abū Muslim from Canada.” 
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Qur’anic verses, ^ and the extracts from the Prophetic Traditions.'* The vivid propaga- 
tion of this activity tends to serve as a reminder and a source of encouragement and 
inspiration for other individuals who are about to embark on a similar mission, assuring 
them that their acts will be equally remembered and glorified. The aural accompaniment 
to the scenes of brutality alleviates the pain of the act. It also justifies and glorifies death 
through culturally guided interpretations. 

Poetry is also exploited to reconstruct Islamic dogmas such as the Qur'anic promise 
of paradise that cannot be reconstructed otherwise.” In an elegy composed in kamil 
verse and following a monorhyme, Ahlam al-Nasr eulogizes Shibl al-Zarqawi who was 
a fighter held in Abü Ghrayb prison: 


3s.‏ عانق الرّدى gis Sls‏ قان 
la 3.2148‏ روح الهّنا Glas ga ii,‏ 


1. The time came [when] death embraced him, 
and brought forth his scarlet blood, 
2. His soul soared to our Lord, 
and the beautiful black-eyed [virgins] of paradise rejoiced. 


Pre-Islamic themes are mobilized to remind other fighters of the divine promises. 
These promises motivate the group’s adherents and inspire prospective recruits. 

Alternatively, ancient poetry is selectively chosen and taken out of context to justify 
the modus operandi of the jihadist group. In a pamphlet entitled From the Creator's 
Morals on Captivity and Enslavement, classical verses serve as a source of legal and 
moral reference which justify slavery in DA‘ISH controlled territory.'*” The pamphlet 
cites a poetic verse attributed to the eighth-century Arab poet known as al-Farazdaq or 
Abü Firas (d. circa 732 CE) who states: 


1507 al بها‎ iS Gal رماحُنا حَلالٌ‎ uisi ula cus 1 


1. A married woman whom our lances have given in marriage [anew], 
it is permissible to consummate the marriage with her even though she has not been 


divorced. 


145 The video production entails a Qur'anic recitation of verse 2:218. See also Zelin, *al-Ghuraba': The 
Chosen Few of Different Lands: Abü Muslim from Canada," 8:22. 

146 See also Zelin, “al-Ghurabä’: The Chosen Few of Different Lands: Abū Muslim from Canada,” 9:40, 
quoting Kitab al-jihad: sunan al-nasa’i, book 25, Hadith 50, accessed January 20, 2018, 
https://sunnah.com/nasai/25/50. 

147 The Qur'an is replete with descriptive references of paradise consisting of its ‘everlasting life’ (2:82, 
3:136), its ‘gardens’ (2:25, 3:133, 9:72), ‘angels’ (13:23-24), and ‘food and drink’ (2:25, 41: 31-32, 
69:24, 47:15). See EQ, s.v. "Paradise." 

148 See DAN, 60-1. 

149 *Unseen Islamic State Pamphlet on Slavery," Aymenn Jawad Al-Tamimi, accessed January 20, 2018, 
http://www.aymennjawad.org/2015/12/unseen-islamic-state-pamphlet-on-slavery. 

150 Muhammad al-Amin b. Muhammad al-Mukhtar al-Jakni Shinqiti, Adwa’ al-bayan fr ıdah al-qur 'àn bi-I- 
qur n, vol. 6 (Beirut: ‘Alam al-kutub, n.d.), 85. 
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Socially, poetry is mobilized to draw up sharp contrasts between the in-group and 
the out-group. The parochial, black-and-white view that DA‘ISH puts forward simpli- 
fies the jihadist worldview into the binary opposition of right and wrong, jihadists 
against infidels, and brothers against enemies. The dichotomization of a radicalized 
worldview into the abode of Islam and the abode of apostasy is starkly differentiated by 
associating virtues with the in-groups and vices with the out-group, respectively. By 
characterizing the enemy, DA‘ISH not only clarifies who the enemy is, but it also sim- 
plifies a complex political landscape in something easy to understand, creating “a good 
conscience among its partisans and a bad conscience among its enemies.”'?! Ideological 
simplification characterizes the enemies and implies modes of action against them. This 
subtle social influence makes it less likely for DA‘ISH members to view the world from 
the perspective of the ‘other. ^? 

Well-chosen verses borrowed from the poetic tradition are partly sanctioned by time, 
culture, and tradition and are thus projected as credible sources. In a booklet entitled 
Learn your Religion’s Command, DA‘ISH propagandists reinterpret the five pillars of 
Islam by associating Islamic dogmas with the group's ideological outlook.” In a dis- 
cussion dealing with apostasy, the propagandists cite two verses to justify action against 
the perceived apostate. These verses are attributed to a Moroccan Islamic scholar called 
shaykh 'Isam al-Bashir al-Marrakashi (1972—): 


Aula i55 1‏ مِنَ SSS‏ لا uad‏ الوؤقوف في 5S‏ 
2. إذا بدا Gl. I‏ وَظَهَرْ BS‏ كافراً فَقَدْ كَفَرْ 


1. In spite of what I had previously said as a warning, 
one must continue to accuse apostasy, 
2. If apostasy appears clearly, 
the one who does not accuse [him/her of] unbelief, becomes an unbeliever himself. 


The circulation of specific virtues and subtle commands embedded in metred speech 
transforms poetry into a disciplinary device that serves as the linchpin in the process of 
producing and reinforcing guidelines for acceptable speech and behaviour. The exercise 
of memorizing and chanting verses of poetry internalizes these social values imposed by 
DA‘ISH, which become personalized by means of constant repetition. Repetition is 
instrumentalized as a powerful tool to juxtapose newly formed organizational values 
circulated by DA'ISH with personal values. This juxtaposition induces complicity by 
creating practices in which the subscribers become accomplices by upholding norms 
constitutive of DA‘ISH beliefs. Social values and behaviours are dictated in the jihadist 
milieu through the group's poetic lore, which is subtly reinforced by profound emotion- 


151 Ellul, Propaganda, 189. 

152 See also Erikson, “Pseudospeciation in the Nuclear Age," Political Psychology 6 (1985): 213-7. 

153 “Islamic State-diwän al-da wa wa-l-masajid ‘Learn Your Religion's Command’,” Bayt al-masadir 
(blog), May 8, 2017, accessed January 5, 2018, https://baytalmasadir.com/2015/04/20/text-pdf-islamic- 
state-diwan-al-da%CA%BFwa-wal-masajid-learn-your-religions-command/. 
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al resonances intertwining imperative and emotional functions with moral and pseudo- 
religious overtones. 


4.7.3. The Function of Emotional Expression 

By its very nature, the classical Arabic ode is a highly dense and emotional state that 
both heightens and highlights reality. Emotions played an essential role in classical 
Arabic poetry to the extent that classical litterateurs even considered classifying poetry 
according to the emotional states wherein “[p]assionate excitement elicits love poetry, 
anger invective poetry, desire praise poetry and fear apologetic poetry (poems asking 
for forgiveness); indulgence in wine favours descriptions of wine and binges.”'”* The 
emotions embedded in the modern variants of the classical Arabic ode vary from reli- 
gious exaltation, grief in laments, the exaltation of the ego in chants of bravery, building 
group rapport, raising group solidarity, and stirring to new courage and militant vigour. 
For practical reasons, grassroot jihadist recruits are more likely to be influenced by 
utilizing provocative, emotional verses rather than by long theological debates. 

The mobilization of DA'ISH poetry as an emotional expression needs to be under- 
stood vis-à-vis its effect on the human mind. Scholars from the field of psychophysiolo- 
gy, neuro-imaging, and behaviour, reinstate that poetry, the most ancient record of hu- 
man literature, has accompanied humankind over such a long period because it has held 
a firm grip on human cognition and emotion.'” Discursively, emotions are believed to 
*bias decision-making, in response to associated stimuli, towards behavioural outcomes 
conducive to, and away from those detrimental to, survival and reproduction." ^? In a 
congenial group setting, emotionally laden verses describe the conflict but do not end in 
protest. Instead, stabilizing versified speech provides clear guidance for its recipients. 
The poetic language possesses unique qualities that cannot be replaced by any other 
cultural product or type of discourse because poetry "represents an ancient, cross- 
cultural, and emotionally powerful variety within the human communicative and ex- 
pressive repertoire.” 

DA‘ISH discourse is manipulative because it is based on arguments designed to play 
upon the recipients’ emotions that restrict their “alleged rational autonomy" because 
individuals “cannot deliberately elicit fully control of emotions."'*? Jihadist poetry mo- 


154 Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry Classifications of Poetic Themes and Poems by Pre- 
Modern Critics and Redactors of Diwans," 7. 

155 Eugen Wassiliwizky, Stefan Koelsch, Valentin Wagner, Thomas Jacobsen, and Winfried Menninghaus, 
“The Emotional Power of Poetry: Neural Circuitry, Psychophysiology and Compositional Principles," in 
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bilizes fear of perceived imminent physical threats posed by the out-group, which, in 
turn, generate specific behaviours by the in-group: 


The implication is that specific kinds of threat perception trigger specific suites of affective 
and further cognitive responses, which, in turn, impel specific behaviours. For example, the 
emotion triggered by perceived physical threats is fear; the one triggered by perception of 
disease is disgust; and the perception of socio-cultural threats triggers contempt — a combi- 
nation of moral disgust and anger — where the stereotypical trait associations that activate 
this response are not likely to connote hostility or disease, but, rather, a sort of moral 
wrongness. ^? 


Thomas Hegghammer argues that the jihadist culture feeds on emotional persuasion 
tools to override gaps in logic or even to reinforce and complement the cognitive per- 
suasion work done by the doctrine.'* Videos and biographies of jihadist propaganda are 
characterized by compelling emotional narratives which are employed to justify suicide 
attacks and coerce the populace emotionally. The narratives deal with themes of humili- 
ation, impotence and collusion, inevitable victory through faith and sacrifice, eagerness 
and willingness to perform martyrdom at the heart of the mobilising narratives." 
DA'ISH poetry stimulates, influences, and imparts emotions to its listeners. Emotional 
discourse is intended to galvanize support for the organization's cause not solely from a 
narrow circle of activists, but also from the broader Muslim public. Versified DA'ISH 
propaganda, whether represented in the visual, aural, or written form, is meant to evoke 
or involve the emotions of its audience to communicate its worldview rapidly and sub- 
liminally.'*? 

Effective propaganda entails stirring up and orchestrating the audience's emotions 
from being flat sentimental to burning excitement and even blatant instinct. Highly 
emotive messages circumvent informed judgments by ignoring alternative ideas or 
courses of action, and it is directed at provoking actions. Emotional verses stress the 
importance of peers, enforce unconditional obedience to the jihadist norms as well as 
cooperation and coordination with the organization. In a society that is shaped by an 
evolving conflict with the outside world stabilizing verses help DA ISH fighters cope 
with unacceptable social conditions. 

In some cases, emotion-laden verses serve as a force of escapism, which beautifies 
the harsh reality on the battlefield and fuel the fighters’ determination. Elisabeth Ken- 
dall argues that this formidable artefact is utilized in order to manipulate the audience 


159 Hart, Critical Discourse Analysis and Cognitive Science, 53. 

160 Thomas Hegghammer, "Introduction: Why is Jihadi Culture and Why Should We Study it?" in Jihadi 
Culture: The Art and Social Practices of Militant Islamists, 14. 

161 See also Mohammed M. Hafez, *Martyrdom Mythology in Iraq: How Jihadists Frame Suicide Terrorism 
in Videos and Biographies," Terrorism and Political Violence 19, no. 1 (2007): 99-106. 

162 See also Thomas Hegghammer, Jihadi Culture: The Art and Social Practices of Militant Islamists, 14. 

163 Dovifat, Handbuch der Publizistik: Praktische Publizistik, 114ff, quoted in Thymian, Propaganda: 
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by creating an alternative reality that diverts attention from the grim truth. In this way, 
DA 'ISH not only coats its brutal acts of violence in a flowery language, but it also legit- 
imizes them. This is epitomized in a poem entitled When the Cat is more Intelligent 
than Most Humans.'*^ The poem features a photo of DA‘ISH fighter playing with a 
cat.'® The militant jihadist explains in mutagarib that: 


el .1‏ لأغداءٍ رَبِي القنابل لأزْدِي s‏ 5 وأخمي الفضائل 
2. وَذِي DALE‏ تَحَفْ مِنْ Goad zi 5 qoos‏ أكاذيب ale‏ 
3 فيا لَيْتَكُمْ تَعْرفونَ co 5l oe las Gl stall‏ عَنْ OEL US‏ 


1. I prepare bombs for the enemies of my Lord, 
to kill evil and protect the virtues, 

2. This cat did not fear my weapons, 
nor did it believe in the foolish lies, 

3. If only you knew what is right, 
far from falsehood and every lie. 


This poem reveals the poet’s inclination to retreat from unpleasant realities through 
the diversion of a fighter playing with a cat. It also breaks the stereotypical image of the 
militant jihadist fighter, by simplifying the worldview into the ‘evil’ and the ‘virtuous’ 
in a simplified language that even children can understand. DA‘ISH militant jihadists 
are often compared to lions and visualized as powerful men. 

On a similar vein, in a visual production entitled The Caravan of Light-Wilayat 
Ninawä, the video depicts a DA‘ISH militant who uses a wheelchair. The militant fight- 
er had lost his legs while fighting for the cause of DA‘ISH.'® The trance-like chant 
playing at the backdrop elicits a tranquil atmosphere that is enforced by graphic image- 
ry. The act of performing jihad is glorified and beautified through poetry, and it is also 
set as a duty incumbent on the recipients. The DA‘ISH fighter is praised (madh) for his 
courage, and his suffering is romanticized in the wafir metre following the na end- 
rhyme: 


1 عانق Adib‏ الزاهي ذُرانا ALS uns‏ الزاكي ستمانا 
2 535 بالجهادٍ Dna‏ حب Gal‏ في مآقينا GUSI‏ 


1. His radiant spectre hugs our fine dust,” 
his sinless sound fills our loftiness, ® 


164 See Appendix B.12; DAN, 93. 

165 See Appendix B.12; DAN, 93. 

166 See (21:20-26:00) in Aaron Y. Zelin, “The Caravan of Light-Wilayat Ninawä,” Jihadology (blog), 
January 3, 2017, accessed June 10, 2018, https://jihadology.net/category/the-islamic-state/wilayat- 
ninawa/. 
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2. By means of jihad he erects the minaret of love 


to make our eyes shed tears of empathy.'9? 


This chant comprises a myriad of emotions ranging from consolation to the injured 
militants, encouragement to the prospective cadres. In this case, poetic verses serve as a 
mechanism of emotional release which offers solace in times of pain, hope in times of 
despair, courage in times of doubt, and consolation in time of fear. 

Poetry induces positive feelings by releasing tensions and by providing a productive 
outlet to conquer personal dysphoria. On the battlefield, it serves as an emotional re- 
lease for a large group acting together from the inherently hostile environment. Its beau- 
ty is capable of producing pleasure to the listener who may have to cope with the harsh 
realities of warfare. The following example is concerned with a battlefield chant which 
focuses on stirring courage and vigour and on legitimizing physical response: 


1 إذا الحَرْبُ Egi‏ مَشَيْنا لها Ja Åi‏ أظاها cel fl‏ 
2 فَمَحْنْ inis iul‏ 123358 إشعالها 
3 سَقَيّنا السُيوف دماء al Lid Lgl‏ الكفر ما تالها 
(gall ÉS 8; MEME‏ آخوالها!17 


1. Ifthe war breaks out, we shall march towards it, 
we enter its flames and its horrors, 
2. We reject [humiliation], and for it [the war], 
we are the fuel that sets it on fire, 
3. We quench the thirst of our swords with blood, 
ask the nation of apostates what hit it, 
4. Its despicable ones were mobilized themselves to [witness] the horror [of war], 
and the truth dispersed [the nation of apostates]. 


Verses imbued with emotions, resolve or minimize in-group conflicts. DA‘ISH in- 
surgents seek to minimize political divides among different Salafi-jihadist groups by 
appealing to emotional and personal themes embedded in the history, religion, culture, 
and ethos of predominantly Arabic-speaking Muslim communities around the world. In 
a poem composed by Ahlam al-Nasr in basit metre, the poetess exploits the political 
upheaval unfolding in Syria at the time to seek support for DA'ISH and encourage Syri- 
ans to act: 


may also mean ‘our sky’ (sama una), in which case the radical hamza is dropped for the sake of the end- 
rhyme. See LANE, WEHR, z-k-y, s-m-’, and s-m-w. 

169 The term mdaqind means ‘tear ducts.’ 

170 See (30:00 onwards) in Zelin, “The Caravan of Light-Wiläyat Ninawa.” 
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egt QUU? .1‏ المَكْلومُ في all‏ 255 عاف Jy gh‏ الصّمْت É‏ حكى: 


1. The injured homeland sighed in agony, 
followed by a long-abhorred silence, and then it spoke... 


By the same token, the poetess also addresses the plight of the Syrian citizens at the 
hands of their ruler. In an elegy dedicated to a thirteen-year-old Syrian boy called Ham- 
za ‘Alt al-Khatib, the poetess recalls how the child was brutally murdered while in the 
custody of the Syrian government in Dar'a. Al-Khatib was detained during a protest 
against the government in April 2011. Versed in the wafir metre, the poetess recalls 
how the Assad regime assaulted ‘Alt al-Khatib: 


| pias حَطموا عنقاً‎ 55 El all ly pS E EP 1 
| yak Caled b gine 35 gi} 55 by AS قد‎ 2173 


1. They beat him up, they broke his arms, and they crushed his neck and chest, 
2. They disfigured him, burnt him, tormented him until he died betrayed. 


The incident described in these verses is exploited to shape the audiences’ judgment 
and to exacerbate their anger towards the out-group, to heighten emotions, and to sensa- 
tionalize the jihadist cause. 

The action of inciting violence serves as a manipulative discursive strategy that is 
facilitated by evoking irrational emotions and mobilizing the populace. A call to vio- 
lence or revenge is a useful incentive deployed by actors of jihadist propaganda because 
it goads the opponent into fighting. One of the chants composed in the mutaqarib metre 
published by al-asda’ foundation propagates killing and shooting as the modus operandi 
leading to the group's success: "^ 


A الجَماجِم‎ XS 
al Sall Jil ست دی‎ dh 
¿cl šál E al sal 5.3 
petatall ali a diis 4 
وَنَهُوى المَلَاحِمْ‎ Sal bai 5 


1. By breaking the skulls 
and playing silencing sounds, 
2. is a righteous path 
to gain the noble deeds 
3. The edges of the sharp swords, 
in the hands of tough men, 


172 See DAN, 24. 
173 See DAN, 20. 
174 See Appendix A.16. 
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4. are the path of the lions 
the proud, fierce lions, "^ 
5. we wage the wars 
and love the epic battles passionately. 


The three primary functions of DA'ISH poetry, namely, the communicational, emo- 
tional, and social functions, depict the underlying role of poetry in managing the private 
and public sphere of its populace. The functionality of poetry represents the external 
dimension of controlling the symbolic world. Internally, however, poetry has its own 
established mechanisms to fulfil the organizational objectives of DA'ISH. Two primary 
goals are sought through poetry; the primary goal deals with mobilizing the widespread 
plights and grievances experienced in DA ISH ruled territories at a particular time. 
Instead of engaging with its populace through long theological debates, DA ‘ISH mobi- 
lizes poetry to seek blood vengeance. Revenge is misguidedly portrayed as the exclu- 
sive method by which shame is transformed into pride, pain into power, and death into a 
life of eternal bliss. 

The second objective is intended to circulate a distorted worldview that depicts the 
omnipotence and omnipresence of DA‘ISH. By wielding control over the communica- 
tional and social functions, DA‘ISH dictates how the socio-political events should be 
perceived through its own lens. In doing so, intuitive logic is twisted to drill home a 
conflicted and parochial Weltanschauung. These two underlying objectives that, at 
times, override each other are developed through poetry’s variegated thematic schemata, 
motifs, and literary devices, as exemplified in part three of this study. 


175 The Arabic terms for ‘lions’ which are deployed in this poem are all different, namely al-qasha ‘im, al- 
usüd, and al-dayaghim. 


PART III 
Chapter Five 


Blood Vengeance as a Moral Code of Action 


5.1. Conceptualizing Blood Vengeance 

One of the most significant themes that underpins this study is the ancient ethos of 
blood vengeance in pre-Islamic societies and its appropriation in DA ‘ISH poetry. Blood 
vengeance is an old mechanism that rests on the sacredness of blood and clan solidarity. 
Pre-Islamic tribal communities promoted blood vengeance as a moral code of action, 
which ensured the restoration of honour. The principal mark for blood vengeance in 
primitive societies is the “eye for eye” notion,’ which is a form of a ritual sacrifice that 
redeems unavenged blood, binding tribes together but also separating them from one 
another.” The law of blood vengeance is one of “the most fundamental institutions of 
tribal society," and it is triggered by means of ‘blood feud’ between clans. In pre- 
Islamic times, the call for blood vengeance was recorded in the Mu allagat of ‘Amr b. 
Kulthüm from the tribe of Taghlib, who claimed the following in one of his verses: 
*because our blood was spilled, their blood was made to flow" and *a person who will 
harm you will be injured twice as severely.” 

The advent of Islam posed a challenge to the pre-Islamic tribal customs, including 
blood vengeance. Toshihiko Izitsu argues that the Qur'anic message was intended to 
overcome the tribalistic ethos of pre-Islamic Arabia, wherein blood vengeance was 
considered as unislamic.? Bloodshed is explicitly banned (safk al-dimä’) in the Islamic 
scripture." The Qur'an refers to murder-killing eight times’ and to vengeance four 
times? with the general instruction being not to kill? Angelika Neuwirth advances on 
Izitsu's claim by arguing that the standard pre-Islamic poetic themes are countered and 
nullified in Qur'anic passages. Among the examples provided by Neuwirth is the transi- 


1 The concept of “eye for eye, tooth for tooth" features in the Bible (Exodus 21: 23-25), and the Qur'an, 
5:45. 

2  Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak, 80-1. 

3 Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, “Structuralist Interpretations of Pre-Islamic Poetry: Critique and New 
Directions," Journal of Near Eastern Studies 42, no. 2 (1983): 85-107. 

4 See Mu‘allagät of “Amr b. Kulthüm verses 42, and 51. 

5  Seealso Toshihiko Izutsu, The Structure of the Ethical Terms in the Koran: A Study in Semantics (Tokyo: 
Keio Institute of Philological Studies, 1959). 

6 References to the banning of bloodshed appear in two Qur’anic verses, that is, 2:30, and 84. See also EQ, 
s.v. “Bloodshed.” 

7 See Qur'an, 4:29, 4:92, 4:93, 5:32, 6:151, 17:33, 25:68, and 50:74. 

See Qur an, 2:178, 2:179, 2:194, and 5:45. 
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tory bliss of lost love conjured up by the nasib, the erotic prelude of the qasida which is 
inverted by the *counter-image of everlasting bliss" and amorous delight granted to the 
souls in paradise. 

Likewise, the Qur’anic message counteracted the pre-Islamic poetic motif of time 
and fate (dahr). The renowned medieval Arab lexicologist Ibn Manzür (d. 1312 CE) 
defines al-dahr as an extended period (al-amadu al-mamdizd... al-dahru alf sana).'' 
Societies in pre-Islamic Arabian life conceptualized al-dahr (time as fate) or its near- 
synonym maniyya (fate or destiny)'^ as “the tyrannical sovereign, unpredictable and 
capricious, which set the appointed time (ajal) for every man's death."? Initially, the 
dahr motif appeared as an integral part of the elegy and resonated with a religio- 
philosophical tradition that harked back as far as pre-Islamic poetry.'* Upon the advent 
of Islam, the pre-Islamic notion of dahr transitioned to the Islamic concept of compen- 
sation and life after death, a transition that was not always easy to engender among early 
Islamic poets." The customary practice of weeping the dead, which was part of a ritual 
linked to the elegiac genre, was considered as unislamic after the revelation of the 
Qur'an. Pre-Islamic traces of the call for vengeance, however, still dominated poetic 
verses in the Islamic era. Al-Mutanabbi (d. 955 CE) versified blood vengeance in one of 
his poems, in which he stated: “you killed me, God will kill you. Attack the enemy and 
kill"! 

DA'ISH adherents are obliged to live up to their credo which is entrenched in tradi- 
tion and mediated through a culturally resonant form, that is, the ideological qasida. 
Classical Arabic poetry, upon which DA ‘ISH poetry is based, belongs to a ritual com- 
plex whereby both content and expression are largely ritually or traditionally prescribed. 
The ritual complex is a culturally honoured agreement, and it is crucial primarily in 
determining the asymmetrical power relations between different entities, which culmi- 
nate in death as the ultimate sign of loyalty between the subordinate and the ruler. His- 
torically speaking, the agreement was considered to be part of a 'gift exchange' that 
took place between distinct groups or personages in archaic societies as a sign of rein- 


10 Angelika Neuwirth, Scripture, Poetry, and the Making of a Community: Reading the Qur`an as a Literary 
Text (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), 79. 

11 See LISAN, d-h-r. 
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tion,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 73, no. 2 (2014), 321. 
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14 See also Pieter Smoor, “Elegies and Other Poems on Death by Ibn al-Rümi,” Journal of Arabic Litera- 
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stating honour and good relationship." Suzanne Stetkevych argues that the classical 
Arabic ode “functions as a ‘token’ that represents, embodies, symbolises, in its presen- 
tation, the enacted ritual of submission and supplication."'? 

The ‘gift exchange’ paradigm manifests itself concurrently in a twofold relationship. 
The first takes place between the ruler and the ruled, and the second between the ruler 
and other groups vying for political power. Although distinct in their relationship, these 
two dimensions equally converge by the ultimate prize of death. Pledging allegiance to 
DA'ISH, for instance, represents the trajectory of enacting a ritual of submission and 
supplication, whereby the subordinate group is prized by a more prestigious rank or 
social status in the jihadist milieu upon declaring allegiance.'” Similarly, chanting of 
DA‘ISH poetry serves as a ritual of homage and a re-enactment of allegiance that reaf- 
firms the authority of DA‘ISH and the bond between DA‘ISH and its subordinates. The 
ritual exchange involved therein amounts to the establishment and maintenance of a 
bond of domination based on obedience between DA TSH and its subordinates. 

In the jihadist circles, loyalty between DA‘ISH and its adherents is linked to the 
willingness of the subordinate to kill the enemy even if this requires self-immolation. 
Violent acts against a perceived out-group are framed in terms of honour which is lost 
and the tribal code of conduct which is violated. The illocutionary force of poetry is 
mobilized by reminding the recipients to uphold the ancient pact of blood vengeance. In 
Salafi-cum-jihadist parlance, self-immolation is represented by the act of martyrdom, a 
concept which carries the logic of asymmetry in terms of power relations. The martyr is 
weaponized in the struggle for power, and the act of martyrdom promises moral superi- 
ority resulting from preordained death. The concept of self-sacrifice “could provide 
believers with a seducing idea of the afterlife.” The willingness to die in battle or to 
perform martyrdom is projected as a form of a ritual sacrifice that reinstates honour and 
justice. 

Violent acts promoted by DA ‘ISH involve two types of sacrificial tokens. Jihadist 
propaganda portrays DA‘ISH fighters who perform martyrdom as a token of sacrifice 
for the benefit of the community. The ‘gift exchange’ between the organization and its 
adherents is coated in Islamic phraseology with the promises of the eternal paradise. 
Video productions depicting DA‘ISH adherents proclaiming ‘God is great’ (allahu 
akbar) before self-immolation or during a shoot-out attest to their utmost obedience to 
the jihadist cause. The second sacrificial token is concerned with the killing of the out- 
group as the ultimate token to complete the ritual sacrifice. 


17 See also Marcel Mauss, The Gift: Forms and Functions of Exchange in Archaic Societies, trans. Ian 
Cunnison (London: Cohen and West Ltd, 1966), 6-16. 

18 Stetkevych, The Poetics of Islamic Legitimacy: Myth, Gender, and Ceremony in the Classical Arabic 
Ode, 18. 

19 Examples of individuals and jihadist groups pledging allegiance to DA‘ISH are discussed in 4.7.1. 

20 Olmo Goelz, *Martyrdom and the Struggle for Power: Interdisciplinary Perspectives on Martyrdom in the 
Modern Middle East,” BEHEMOTH - A Journal on Civilisation 12, no. 1 (2019), 3. 
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Discursively, the poetic ritual of sacrifice is expressed in poetic specificities heir to 
the ancient qasida. These specificities are maintained through a formalized language 
with phraseology that has become stylized and stereotyped, composed of more or less 
following recurring speech acts. Compared to everyday speech, ritual metred expression 
is characterized by canonic parallelism borrowed from the Islamic tradition and a par- 
ticular language that is used for specific religious rituals referred to as the ‘rhetoric of 
re-enactment.’ The repetition of Qur’anic phrases interlaces the ritualistic credo prop- 
agated by DA‘ISH with the ritual re-enactment expressed in the Islamic faith. In this 
manner, elements from religious rites that have become meaningful for the Islamic 
culture are extracted and juxtaposed in a ritualistic cultural artefact, permeating non- 
ritual behaviour and mentality. 

The rhetoric of re-enactment from the past serves as a “recapitulative imitation, im- 
aginatively possible and persuasive.” A verbal re-enactment is a form of actualization 
of the sacred language. In chanting or reciting the words of God first revealed to Proph- 
et Muhammad, the reciter is held to repeat God’s commands ordained upon humanity 
and use them with the same efficacy that were used approximately 1400 years ago. The 
formal language of poetry on the battlefield is intended to motivate DA‘ISH cadres 
through its illocutionary force because poetry does not describe a particular action, but it 
constitutes the action itself, namely, it is valued for its performativity.”° In the case of 
DA'ISH, chanting poetry is understood as the initial step in verbal form towards per- 
forming blood vengeance, in which the out-group becomes a token sacrifice. Upon 
completion of the poetic ritual, moral evaluations are shifted, old tribal values are ascer- 
tained within the in-group, and the group identity is reinforced. 

The performativity of DA‘ISH poetry is reflected in the aghräd, that is, the thematic 
intentions borrowed from the poetic tradition. The pre-Islamic thematic purposes do not 
indicate the existence of attitudes, but they effectively bring those attitudes into life “by 
virtue of the illocutionary act."^^ Thematically, the quest for blood vengeance is provid- 
ed by a mesh of variegated motifs that string together the broadest possible array of 
religious, historical, and literary titbits. Due to the centrality of the aghrad in appropri- 
ating tradition and negotiating power relations, a brief etymological and historical over- 
view of its historical development deems adequate at this stage. This overview would 
hopefully offer a closer thematic analysis of DA'ISH poetry by juxtaposing medieval 
literary theory with recent discussions of Arabic poetry. These two dimensions are es- 
pecially insightful in decoding the literary exemplars of a current organization that 
composes poetry in the classical form. 


21 Connerton, How Societies Remember, 65. 
22 Connerton, How Societies Remember, 64. 
23 The term ‘performativity’ is adapted from the work of Connerton, How Societies Remember, 58. 
24 Connerton, How Societies Remember, 58. 
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5.2. Thematic Schemata of DA‘ISH Poetry 

Since time immemorial, poets have availed themselves of the qasida for a particular 
purpose. The purposefulness is determined by the ideological alignment of the poet. 
Etymologically, the term qasida is derived from the verb qasada meaning ‘to intend’ 
and is to be understood as a framework that incorporates several thematic intentions 
known as aghrad which are specifically chosen by the poet by keeping a targeted audi- 
ence in mind.” Régis Blachére defines aghräd as “a cluster of concepts, a series of 
images or evocations which combines with several others in order to constitute a more 
general theme which forms an axis of some sort.””° In the medieval period, there were 
the four primary thematic intentions which classified an individual as a major poet 
(fahl), namely, eulogy (madh), lampooning (hija (, self-praise (fakhr), and description 
(wasf). These aghrad, which were often the centre of debate even among classical 
scholars of literary criticism, were neither exclusive nor fixed in time.”® 

Ali Hussein claims that the term aghrad in Arabic does not reflect the Arabic no- 
tions of the topic (fikra), subject (mawdü ) or genre (jins adabi) because classical Ara- 
bic poetry focuses mostly on the “targets of the poets in composing their verses.”” To 
date, there has been no consensus among traditional and modern scholars on a specific 
number of aghräd or which aghräd are considered to be fundamental. Traditional liter- 
ary critics realized that the number of aghräd goes beyond what they had covered but 
chose alternatively to restrict themselves to the most common ones. 

One of the most pertinent discussions among medieval scholars concerning the 
study of Arabic literary theory is based on the division of the qasida into different ‘tar- 
gets of poetry’ (aghräd al-shi r).’' The litterateur Qudäma b. Ja‘far (d. 948 CE) does 
not explicitly identify sub-categories but, “concerning specific ‘aims,’ he attempts to 


25 See also Gregor Schoeler quoting Régis Blachére in *The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry Classifica- 
tions of Poetic Themes and Poems by Pre-Modern Critics and Redactors of Diwäns,” 41; Wolfhart Hein- 
richs, *Literary Theory: The Problem of its Efficiency," in Arabic Poetry: Theory and Development, ed. 
Gustave E. von Grunebaum (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 1973), 40—1, n. 100. 

26 The term aghräd is rendered as ‘themes’ or ‘thematic intentions’ in English only for the lack of a better 
term. See also Heinrichs, “Literary Theory: The Problem of its Efficiency,” 36. 

27 Salma Khadra Jayyusi, *Arabic Poetry in the Post-Classical Age," in CHALPCP, 28. 

28 The inconclusive discussions generated among both classical literary critics and modern Arabists regard- 
ing the number of themes or motifs and their intricate relationship might be the result of the thematic flex- 
ibility of the classical qasida that may be adapted differently with time and according to the intention of 
the producer. Al- Askari, for instance, has contrastive views on the matter. In Diwan al-ma ant, he con- 
siders the themes of pre-Islamic poetry to be five in number but contradicts this view in Kitab al- 
sind atayn, by claiming the themes of poetry to be innumerable and lists only the most widely used. See 
also KANAZI, 128. 

29 See Ali Hussein, “Classical and Modern Approaches in Dividing the Old Arabic Poem," Journal of 
Arabic Literature 35, no. 3 (2004), 305. 

30 See also Ibn Rashiq, al- Umda fr mahasin al-shi r wa-adabihi wa-nagdihi (Beirut: Dar al-jil, 1972), 108. 

31 See also Heinrichs, “Literary Theory: The Problem of its Efficiency," 19-69. 
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deduce them from other, principal (subordinated) ‘aims’.”*? Likewise, the Tunisian 
literary critic Hazim al-Qartajanni (d. 1284 CE), divides aghrad into major (ummhahat 
turuq)” and narrow paths.** The medieval scholar suggests dividing the main sections 
in the poem into sub-sections consisting of direction (jiha), division (fas), and motif 
(ma 'na).”” The notions attached to aghräd in al-Qartajanni’s work, however, lack satis- 
factory clear-cut definitions. A more recent method of dividing poetry thematically is 
based on the ‘psycholiterary attempt’ initially explored by ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 
1078 CE) which links the states of mind to the themes of poetry like joy, wrath, and 
awe.?? In this manner, “passionate excitement elicits love poetry, anger invective poetry, 
desire praise poetry and fear apologetic poetry."?" 

This method of division, which is outlined in al-Jurjani’s work known as the Secrets 
of Eloquence, highlights the importance of assessing literary excellence of classical 
verses and expressions by going beyond the domain of words and into the realm of 
meanings.” Al-Jurjani clarifies that “the way to discover excellence is to look inwardly, 
to introspect oneself and find out what impressions, satisfactions, emotions, and excite- 
ments the whole composition left on one’s soul.” Even though thematic intentions are 
non-aesthetic elements in poetry, they may, at times, wield immense effect on the aes- 
thetic ingenuity of poets and the emotions of the intended audience. To date, propagan- 
da machines behind jihadist movements such as DA‘ISH continue to call upon the the- 
matic intentions of poetry to influence the hearts and minds of a primary Arabic- 
speaking audience. These thematic intentions contribute towards raising conformity, 
supporting the jihadist identity, controlling inter-group relations, creating prototypes, 
shaping memory and behaviour, and also facilitating ideological exchange. 

The successful mobilization of modern variants of the 004700 in the jihadist circles is 
the result of two complementary dimensions that define this artefact; the flexibility of 
its thematic intentions on the one hand, and its underlying structure with a fixed metre, 
rhythmic flow and an end-rhyme on the other hand.“ The flexibility and multiplicity of 


32 Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry Classifications of Poetic Themes and Poems by Pre- 
Modern Critics and Redactors of Diwans,” 12. 

33 Al-Qartajanni explicitly uses the term fariq as a synonym for gharad. See also Abū al-Hasan Hazim al- 
Qartajanni, Minhaj al-bulagha’ wa-siräj al-udaba’, ed. Muhammad al-Habib b. al-Khüja (Tünis: Dar al- 
kutub al-shargiyya, 1966). 

34 Hussein, “Classical and Modern Approaches in Dividing the Old Arabic Poem,” 302. 

35 See also Al-Qartajanni, Minhaj al-bulaghä’ wa-sirdj al-udabà '. 

36 Heinrichs, “Literary Theory: The Problem of its Efficiency,” 37. 

37 Schoeler, “The Genres of Classical Arabic Poetry Classifications of Poetic Themes and Poems by Pre- 
Modern Critics and Redactors of Diwäns,” 7. 

38 Muhammad Khalafallah, *'Abdalqáhir's Theory in His ‘Secrets of Eloquence’: A Psychological Ap- 
proach,” in Journal of Near Eastern Studies 14, no. 3 (1955), 166. 

39 Khalafallah quoting al-Jurjänt in *'Abdalqáhir's Theory in His ‘Secrets of Eloquence’: A Psychological 
Approach,” 165. 

40 Ibn Rashiq compares the relationship between form (lafz) and content (ma ‘nd) to the relationship between 
the body and the soul (In Arabic, “al-lafzu jismun wa-rühuhü l-ma'nà wa-rtibätuhu bihi ka-rtibätu l-rühi 
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aghrad that distinguishes the polythematic qasida (murakkabat al-aghräd) enable poets 
to be creative in their content and to represent their worldview in multiple evolving sub- 
themes. The molecular structure of classical poetry facilitates the study of themes over 
genres because "different themes may be combined in one and the same poem, either 
loosely juxtaposed or more logically and firmly connected and interlocked."^' For this 
reason, particular poetic verses may be extracted and repurposed in a different context. 
This thematic flexibility is especially evident in more recent forms of social media, 
whereby well-chosen verses appear to fit seamlessly in a post shared on Facebook or 
Twitter accounts of DA ‘ISH subscribers." 

Complementing the thematic flexibility is the well-established rigid metre and 
rhyme of the qasida, which contributes to the memorization of poetry in the form of an 
aide-mémoire. In a culture that responds well to rhymed verse with metre, the rigid 
structure of poetry reinforces the thematic content. The medieval scholar Abü Hilal al- 
‘Askari (d. 1005 CE) highlights the importance of the poetic metre, considering it to 
regulate words in a specific manner, making them more artistic and expressive.” Al- 
‘Askari argues that a message encoded in poetry tends to survive longer due to its co- 
herent parts assisted by the metre and end-rhyme.** Metre and rhyme are considered as 
“mnemonic means to achieve more durable remembrance and rapid dissemination. 
More than literary and aesthetic glory, rapid diffusion and long durability were the bases 
of renown for the poets and the only aims of poetry."^ Additionally, rhyme, metre, the 
sequential, and archetypal patterning of well-known images, rhetorical devices, and the 
reiteration of the same message through metaphors are mnemonic in origin and func- 
tion, ensuring that the underlying message is not lost. The conflation of form and 
content as a means of political interaction has turned the 004700 into an instrumental 
masterpiece for propagandistic purposes even in modern times. 

In modern parlance, thematic intentions are appropriated from the Arabic poetic tra- 
dition to wield power over the populace' perception of modern-day political issues. In 
the case of DA ‘ISH poetry, multiple aghrad are reinvented to provoke blood vengeance. 
For the scope of this study, DA'ISH poetry is divided into a hierarchy consisting of two 
supra-themes, namely blood vengeance and ideological communication. Concerning the 
former, thematic intentions are mobilized to condition the audience' behaviour by elicit- 
ing anger and moral outrage from the recipients and, ultimately, to guide these emotions 


bi-l-jismi"). See also Ibn Rashiq, al- Umda fr mahäsin al-shi r wa-adabihi wa-naqdihi, vol. 1 (Beirut: Dar 
al-jil, 1972), 124. 

41 Heinrichs, *Literary Theory: The Problem of its Efficiency," 36. 

42 Likewise, poetic verses are circulated as an image via Instagram accounts. 

43 KANAZI, 124. 

44 KANAZI, 124. 

45 Cantarino, Arabic Poetics in the Golden Age, 23. 

46 Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, “Ritual and Sacrificial Elements in the Poetry of Blood-Vengeance: Two 
Poems by Durayd ibn al-Simmah and Muhalhil ibn Rabi‘ah,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 45, no. 1 
(1986), 38. 
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into raising out-group aggression and into inspiring acts of martyrdom. Blood venge- 
ance is sub-divided into verses of incitement, valour, elegies, and asceticism, which are 
mobilized to avenge blood. With regard to ideological communication, this supra-theme 
governs mostly the organizations’ public relations within itself, with other organiza- 
tions, and with the out-group. Ideological transmission is concerned with propagating a 
positive image of the caliphate and with indoctrinating the group’s worldview and in- 
terpretation of the political situation taking place in the Iraq-Syria region and beyond. 
DA 'ISH poetry is intended to praise the bravery of the in-group in battle with the under- 
lying ideological purpose of creating prototypes in the jihadist milieu, radicalizing indi- 
viduals and strengthening inter-group relations. These two supra-themes are interde- 
pendent, mainly because blood vengeance represents itself as a moral code of action that 
plays a central role in DA‘ISH ideology. 

For the sake of a thorough analysis, blood vengeance is dissected into the themes of 
incitement (tahrid), bravery in battle (hamasa), elegy (ritha’), renunciation (zuhd), and 
calling others to lead a life of abstention (tazhid). In return, these themes are expressed 
in a series of motifs that contribute towards evoking blood vengeance. These motifs 
include exhortation (istinhad), the call to take up arms (istinfar), expressing reproach 
(‘atb or 'itab), consolation (ta ziyya), announcing or reporting the death of someone 
(na y), threatening or a warning (tawa ‘ud, wa Td, i äd),” and lampoon (hija ).? Due to 
the flexibility of the polythematic qasida, the distinction between themes, sub-themes, 
and motifs is challenging to delineate because, at times, themes transform into motifs, 
and at other times they lead a life of their own. However, the main intention behind 
every sub-theme and motif — even in the extreme cases of pious and ascetic verses — lies 
in the quest for blood vengeance. The analysis of poetry in this chapter follows a linear 
approach to best demonstrate how sub-themes and motifs contribute to the overarching 
theme of blood vengeance. Poems are discussed in their entirety to facilitate the under- 
standing of how multiple motifs work together within a specific theme to accomplish 
the overriding theme of blood vengeance. 


5.2.1. Elegiac Verses 

The elegy (rith@’) presents itself as a symbolic action that enacts the rituals of mourning 
and reminiscing people, things, and times lost and absent. It engages in transforming 
death into a public act or at least making death highly publicized thereafter. In the pre- 
Islamic period, the origins of the elegy were characterized by the element of perfor- 
mance and which stemmed from the niyäha of wailing women.^? The performance of 
mourning was an obligatory public lamentation incumbent on women. This obligation 


47 Ibn al-Rashiq discusses this motif under al-wa îd wa-I-indhär. See also Ibn Rashiq, al- Umda fr mahasin 
al-shi r wa-adabihi wa-naqdihi, vol. 2, 159. 

48 See also Ibn Rashiq, al- Umda fr mahäsin al-shi r wa-adabihi wa-agdihi, vol. 2, 159ff. 

49 Ignaz Goldziher, “Bemerkungen zur Arabischen Trauerpoesie," Wiener Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 16 (1902): 307-39; Von Grunebaum, Kritik und Dichtkunst: Studien zur Arabischen Lite- 
raturgeschichte, 19. 
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was “ritually prescribed and served to express a typically liminal defiled and yet sacral 
state.” The hortatory powers of the performance are archetypal in the sense that they 
are an expression of ritual intent and not of personal sentiment. Suzanne Stetkevych 
argues that ritha’ is not a failed or mediocre attempt at individual expressions but above 
all, “the performance of a ritual obligation" of a woman.” This obligation came to an 
end *when her male relatives achieved vengeance for their fallen kinsman or, analo- 
gously, with the recitation of her elegy, which puts her ‘on record,’ as it were, as being 
in perpetual mourning and thereby relieves her of the obligation to continue actually 
mourning.” Without performing a ritual of public memorialization, commemoration, 
and narration, the lamented has no existence and cannot be remembered as a hero or a 
martyr. 

The elegiac theme developed significantly during the Islamic period, and it contrast- 
ed the pre-Islamic elegy on various levels. During the Islamic conquests, the elegiac 
genre had traces of religious doctrines (athar al-ta alim al-diniyya), manifestations of 
faith in God through death (mazahir al-ıman bi-I-mawti), and rejoicing in heaven (al- 
istibshar bi-l-janna). Poetic verses became coated with Islamic terminology, made ex- 
plicit reference to heaven and divine remuneration promised by God for martyrs and 
warriors (al-thawab wa-l-ajr al-ladht ‘a‘addahu allah  li-l-shuhadà i — wa-l- 
mujáhidina).? 

The recurrence of the elegy in the context of contemporary militant jihadist warfare 
addressed to male relatives is also aligned with classical conventions. Stetkevych 
claims that the available corpus of pre-Islamic poetry seems to suggest *a preponder- 
ance of rithä’ for those who fell in the battle over those who died of natural causes.””° 
Elegiac verses are circulated in the jihadist milieu to lament high-ranking male person- 
nel. Examples include the group's former spokesperson Muhammad al- Adnani, the 
former chief of military operations in Syria ‘Umar al-Shishant, and the former head of 
the group's military Council called Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bilawi.” In sporadic cases, 
the lamented may be key members of another jihadist organization that supports 
DA'ISH or enjoys a good relationship with it. Examples include Abū ‘Abd Allah Taw- 


50 Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak, 165. 

51 Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak, 162. 

52 Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak, 166. 

53 See al-Nu man ‘Abd al-Muta‘al al-Qadi, Shi r al-futüh al-islamiyya fr sadr al-islam (Cairo: Dar al- 
qawmiyya, 1965), 253. 

54 Elegies written for deceased women were only introduced later by the Arab poet and satirist al-Jarir b. 
‘Atiyyah b. al-Khatafa (650-729 CE) who lamented his wife. Ibn al-Rümi (836-896 CE) also elegised his 
mother. See Ewald Wagner, Grundzüge der klassischen arabischen Dichtung, Band I: Die altarabische 
Dichtung (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1987), 133-4; Smoor, “Elegies and Other Po- 
ems on Death by Ibn al-Rümi”; Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak, 163. 

55 See also Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak, 163. 

56 Charles Lister, “Islamic State Senior Leadership: Who's Who,” Brookings, October 20, 2014, accessed 
January 20, 2018, https://www.brookings.edu/wp-content/uploads/2014/12/en whos who.pdf. 
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fîq Muhammad Farij" and Osama bin Laden,” amongst other essential figures in the 
jihadist circles. In sporadic cases, elegies are composed to celebrate the death of civil- 
ians who have not participated in the militant expeditions of the group and whose death 
was not related to the battlefield. One of Ahlam al-Nasr’s elegies deals with the death of 
Salim ‘Abd al-Qadir Zinjir (1953-2013) who composed children's poetry in the form of 
Islamic chants for specific purposes including education, motivation, good upbringing 
in the Islamic faith, active community participation. By lamenting ‘Abd al-Qadir's 
death, Ahlam al-Nasr exploits his legacy and adapts it to the jihadist narrative.? The 
underlying intention behind conjoining Muslim personalities with DA'ISH is to broaden 
the group's appeal to a broader Muslim populace. 

In medieval Arabic literary scholarship, elegies were considered as a sub-theme of 
praise poetry (madih),” because like madih, elegies enumerate the virtues of the de- 
ceased but with a nostalgic element." Although elegiac verses tend to perpetuate the 
memory of particular individuals by extolling their virtues and commemorating their 
death, it is not the individuality but the permanence of their qualities which lies at the 
heart of the elegy.” The principal objective of producing elegies in the jihadist milieu is 
thereby not only to immortalize critical figures but, more importantly, to crystallize 
fundamental values of the jihadist ethos. Thus, the composition of an elegy is a political 
act within itself because it enables DA ‘ISH to shape the meaning of ancient tribal values 
and the image of particular figures thereafter. 

Virtues of fallen fighters are frequently indicated in the opening verses of the poem. 
In an elegy commemorating the late Muhammad al-' Adnàni (1977-2016)? entitled You 
are still lofty O ‘Adnani, the former DA ‘ISH spokesperson is lamented in kamil metre. 
The opening verses do not only stress the righteousness of the high-ranking figure in 
DA'ISH, but the verses also depict al-‘Adnani as a sacrificial token who completed the 
sacrificial rite and is consequently granted the paradisical promise: 


1. ما uis Ed yd Gj‏ إِرْتَقَيْتَ إلى رُحاب جنانِ 
IS .2‏ ما ee attends aiy ai‏ بطوبى وَالمَقام الهاني 


57 Tawfiq Muhammad Farij is believed to have formed part of the Jama‘at Ansar Bayt al-Maqdis (Support- 
ers of Jerusalem Group), which eventually pledged allegiance to DA ‘ISH and became known as the prov- 
ince of Sinai (wilayat Sina’). See also Milton, and al-Ubaydi, “Pledging Bay'a: A Benefit or Burden to 
the Islamic State?" CTC Sentinel 8, no. 3 (2015). 

58 Ahlam al-Nasr’s elegy for Osama bin Laden was composed prior to the complete separation of both 
organizations taking place during summer 2014. See DAN, 111. 

59 Unlike most eulogized protagonists, Salim ‘Abd al-Qadir died from illness and not on the battlefield. 

60 See also Abi Hilal al- Askari, Kitab al-sind 'atayn (Cairo, 1952), 131-2; Qudäma b. Ja far, Naqd al-shi r 
(Leiden: Brill, 1956), 23, and 49-50. 

61 Al-' Askari argues that the only difference between praise and elegiac poetry is that in a panegyric one 
writes “he is...," whilst in an elegy one writes “he was..." See KANAZI, 128. 

62 See also Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak, 167. 

63 DA'ISH spokesman and senior leader Muhammad al-‘Adnānī was killed in August 30, 2016 in Aleppo 
province. 
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1. O 'Adnàni, you are still lofty, 
so that you ascended to the vastness of paradise, 
2. That is what we wish from God with his mercy, 
enjoy beatitude and blissful rank! 

These verses resemble the conventional rahil, which is indicative of a heroic or dig- 
nified mood. In the pre-Islamic ode, the rahil depicted the poet travelling in the desert 
who overcame hardship and exhaustion with perseverance and courage. The poetess 
Ahlam al-Nasr adopts and adapts this poetic section by coating it with Islamic symbol- 
ism, whereby the rahil comes to signify the journey of an individual from the temporal 
world (al-dunya) to the hereafter (al-akhira), culminating in the eternal paradisical 
award. The travel between the two worlds develops into a guiding motif throughout the 
poem, whereby its permeating repetition reinforces the importance of the willingness to 
die for the group. 


az .3‏ الناسَ ALLAN‏ بالهدى i5‏ عَنْهُم وَصْمة الأدران 


3. It makes people recognize the sickness in the right way, 
it eliminates their stain of dirt. 


By mobilizing Islamic phraseology, the poetess acknowledges al- AdnanI as a mes- 
senger who helped transmit God's message to the Muslim community by creating ‘the 
right path’ (al-huda) for his successors. The term al-huda is deployed to refer to the 
Qur'an** and also to God's guidance.” The Qur'anic term ‘right path’ is achieved 
through sacrificial blood, and the award for it is salvation. The poem progresses to em- 
phasize the greatness of the lamented in praise verses (madh):°® 


3.4 طالّما َلْرَلْتَ del oie‏ بيَقينِ صذق ing galih‏ 
5. وَصَعَفتَهُمْ وَمَحَفْتَ شر Eis‏ الح gab za‏ 
(yo Gu 495.6‏ دَمِكَ الطّهور مَدائنَا وَرَسَمْتَ god Sa ss‏ 
7. أَضْرَمْتَ فينا A a ett‏ الذي هُوَ Le‏ الإخلاص والإيمان 


4. For a long time, you shook the throne of their tyrants, 
with certain, faithful truth and evidence, 

5. You slew them and annihilated the evil of their lies, 
for the truth is the sword of vanquishing oppression, 

6. With your pureblood, you quenched the thirst of our cities, 
you paved the glorious path for the knights, 


64 For the complete poetic text, see Appendix A.30, and B.2. 

65 Therahil serves as a modern parallel for a section of the pre-Islamic ode, which would generally follow 
the amatory prelude (nasib). 

66 See Qur’an, 2:185, and 2:2-5. 

67 See Qur’an, 2:120, and 6:71. 

68 See Appendix B.2. 
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7. You kindled the longing for eternity in us, 
which is the purpose of pure faith and belief. 


Culturally resonant symbols that are already meaningful to the populace in a favour- 
able way are promoted as the driving force behind the deeds of the lamented. The acts 
of the lamented are emphasized by employing dynamic verbs repetitively in the past 
tense, including ‘shook’ (zalzalta, v. 4), ‘slew’ (sa aqtahum, v. 5), and ‘annihilated’ 
(maqahta, v. 5). The reconstruction of these deeds through morphological repetition 
maintains a rhythmic conversational-like quality throughout the poem and aids recall. 
Additionally, al-‘Adnani’s militant acts are depicted as a direct result of tribal values 
lodged in the Islamic tradition. By associating key-value terms with al-' Adnànr's deeds, 
the organization borrows terms from the tradition which stir up favourable emotions in a 
predominantly Muslim populace and deliberately manoeuvres their signification to befit 
its jihadist narrative. 

The poem addresses fallen fighters collectively, ensuring them that their deeds 
would be commemorated after their death. The collective, second-person plural also 
ensures the recipients that spilling their blood would automatically belong to the same 
group of deceased ‘heroes’ like al- Adnanr. The rhetorical use of the apostrophe serves 
as a timeless yet timely reminder for the prospective fighters that immortality is only 
achieved by turning words into deeds, namely, through the sacrificial rite. The spilling 
of *pureblood' as a form of vengeance is the most esteemed evidence which proves that 
words are transformed into deeds. The collectively fallen figures are described as pure 
of speech and as pure of action: 


8 فَجِهِادُكُمْ ما كانَ ui Solve Gade‏ بلا gae‏ ولا JH‏ 
SESS Git ae Gs 03.9‏ العدا وَرَماهُمُ شلوا بلا أزكان 
aÍ s á 10‏ لَيْسَتْ مداداً Qo‏ دما Ái‏ به ge‏ إتقان 
AU) 1‏ بماتخويه خَيْرُ رسالة ui‏ 3 وَشانِجُها e4‏ قان 


8. Your jihad was not a mere expression, 
which was met without action or foundation, 
9. But it was thunder which made the pillars of the enemy crumble, 
it cast them, and they became disabled without staff, 
10. Your letters [of the alphabet] are not ink, but blood, 
by which the prayers were written to perfection, 
11. Give tidings what the best message contains, 
tightly woven with crimson blood. 


The deeds of the lamented are emphasized by deploying a negative-positive restate- 
ment which balances the negation of undesirable qualities (ma kana mahda ‘ibaratin... 
in v. 8, and laysat midadan... in v. 10) with positive esteemed qualities (bal kana 
ra dan... in v. 9). This negation, which was traditionally a formulaic stylistic expression 
that features in the niyaha, and later on, became also adopted by the pre-Islamic ele- 
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gies. The poem shifts seamlessly from the second-person singular verbal form to the 
second-person plural nominal form. The actions adduced to al- Adnani, including his 
act of martyrdom, no longer remain individual deeds but are synchronized through some 
kind of linearity with his predecessors who had similarly sacrificed themselves on the 
battlefield. As the poem develops from the specific to the general, the gap between the 
heroic deeds of al-' Adnani and the audience is narrowed. Al-'Adnànr's death is depicted 
as a prototypical figure for the in-group whose patterns of behaviour should be emulat- 
ed. The symbolic portrayal of al- Adnanr's death as a religious ascetic ritual aims to 
establish continuity with a suitable historical past, thereby preserving or even remould- 
ing the social order. 

The function of the apostrophic abligh (tell, inform) places the poetess “on record” 
as being in perpetual mourning. We find in this poem a certification documenting the 
accomplishment of blood vengeance. The act of blood vengeance is only recognized 
officially once it is recorded through the poem.” This process of making one's death 
official through verse must be understood in light of the exigencies poetry being above 
all mnemonic both in its purpose and in its composition. His death becomes mytholo- 
gized for redeeming cities with his blood, creating a path of guidance for his followers, 
kindling in the in-group a longing for eternity, and announcing and inviting Muslims to 
the caliphate. Al-‘Adnani’s death is reinforced as a symbol of or a model for future 
martyrs, reminding them that their heroic deeds will be recorded and celebrated: 


Gal alis .2‏ يُضيع ul i0‏ ذُخْرَ العزائم في جَوى الوجدانٍ 
3. وَإِذا يَغْورُ الماءُ في idis Gl Cass‏ إذ تركو جَنى الأغصانٍ 
4. وَالدَينُ يَصْنَعْ غَيْرَهُ يا قَوْمَنا فتجَلدوا بِالصّبْر للأخزان 


12. That [which you have done] is not in vain, but it will remain for us 

as munition for the moral strength [ingrained] in our burning emotions, 
13. When water penetrates the innermost soil, 

you find it when you see the branches grow, 
14. Religion produces plants like him, O people of ours, 

arm yourselves with patience for sorrow! 


Al-'Adnanrs courage is described metaphorically in martial terms (dhukhr al- 
‘aza im, v. 12). The spilling of his blood is a symbol for revitalization and redemption, 
giving life to others who would follow the same path. The elegy transmits a universal 
message celebrating those who have committed themselves to DA'ISH by word and 
action. This message is reinstated in the closing verses of the poem, in which the inten- 
tions and the deeds of DA ‘ISH martyrs are divinely ordained: 


69 See also Wagner, Grundzüge der Klassischen Arabischen Dichtung, Band I: Die Altarabische Dichtung, 
117. 

70 See also Henri Lammens, “Le Caractére Religieux du thàr ou Vendetta Chez les Arabes Préislamistes," 
Bulletin de l'institut Francais d'Archeologie Orientale 26 (1926), 108—10. 
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ada .5‏ رَبّي في الجنان Walz‏ يا قائِدَ الأنطال وَالشجعان 
16 جَعَلَ Selon AY)‏ وَمِدادَكُمْ gills‏ يَصْرعٌ گالحات CHAS‏ 


15. May my Lord give you bliss in paradise, 

O leader of the heroes and the courageous [ones], 
16. God made your blood and your ink, 

a light that kills the dark smoke. 


In a different elegy, the death of the former chief of military operations known as 
Abū ‘Umar al-Shishàni features in a poem composed by the jihadist poet called Abū 
Qatada al-Hadrami. The opening verses of the poem entitled Martyrdom of Sheikh Abu 
‘Umar al-Shishani fulfil the customary function of public pronouncement:”' 


1. بُشراكُم بالقَنْح يا إخُواني ial‏ الذرى بدمائه الشيشاني 
2. بُشْراكُمْ قاداثنا في OL 5 yl mS‏ دونَ توانسي 
3 أغيى BUEN‏ رثاؤُة فَتَقََمَتْ ya‏ السنان Al‏ بخير OLS‏ 
4. قرثاؤة aha‏ خَوْضَ غمارها وَبِضَرْب هام UII‏ لا الأؤزانٍ 


1. 6130 tidings for the conquest, 0 brothers of mine, 
al-Shishänt quenched the soil’s thirst by his blood, 
2. Glad tidings to our leaders in their war, 
they advance in their battle line without lagging, 
3. His elegy exhausted the words, 
the and brown spears gave about him the best evidence, 
4. His elegy is [composed with] the war, plunging into its hazard, 
by beheading apostasy, and not by poetic metres. 


The function of the anaphoric use of bushrakum in the first two verses is two-fold. 
Firstly, it reinstates the functional role of poetry in the announcement of death. Second- 
ly, the positive connotations attributed to the verb bashshara, which means ‘to bring 
good news’ or ‘glad tidings,’ carry religious overtones, which help frame death in Is- 
lamic terms. Additionally, a reference is made to the relationship between words and 
action in verses 3 and 4, wherein the blood stained on al-Shishanr's spear is claimed to 
present more reliable evidence than the poem itself. Provided that the poet ironically 
expresses these thoughts in metrical speech, the underlying message should be under- 
stood as an exhortation of the fighting men, a form of militant activism that was tradi- 
tionally expressed in the form of tahrid. The poet reminds the recipients that weeping 
the dead is unislamic, while referring to the eternal paradisical reward awaiting al- 
Shishant: 


71 For the complete poetic text, see Appendix A.31, and B.1. 
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5 يا SA!‏ قذروا ja‏ & رُوَيْدَكُمْ db ule Sl as‏ جنان؟ 


5. O brothers of mine, wipe away your tears gently, 
why is there weeping for [someone] inhabiting paradise? 


On rare occasions, DA‘ISH members lament the deaths of innocent individuals who 
are not affiliated with the organization. These deaths would have garnered the attention 
of the locals due to their brutality, are exploited by DA‘ISH to heighten emotions, to 
galvanize support, and to evoke the ferocity of the pre-Islamic ethos of blood venge- 
ance, whereby unavenged blood of the innocent can only be redeemed by the ritual of 
revenge. This is exemplified in the death of Abū Hamza ‘Ali al-Khatib who was a thir- 
teen-year-old from the Syrian Governate of Dar'a who was detained by the Syrian gov- 
ernment on April 29, 2011, and was later killed following his participation in protests 
against the government. His death is exploited in a poem composed by Ahlam al-Nasr 
in kamil metre entitled His Blood Would not be shed among the People in Vain. This 
poem exemplifies how organizations like DA‘ISH inculcate a specific worldview. The 
poetic exemplar shows how DA‘ISH insurgents seek to cut across ideological and polit- 
ical divides by appealing to blood vengeance as a modus operandi. It also demonstrates 
how DA‘ISH manipulates the situation at a particular time to fit into a jihadist narrative. 
In this regard, poetry becomes an exercise of control over the memorialization of specif- 
ic deaths filtered by the group's worldview and ideology." 


Das Ca tia Oi nn 
عدو درا‎ LTE 
يساب طهرا‎ AB صغير‎ dA ee عَنْ‎ 3 
VA Ll as Ol يرجي ي‎ eg 5 طفل‎ .4 
ققضى هَع الشغب الأبيء بعزمة قذ ثارَ شورا‎ .5 
خَيْرا‎ AN وَرَنا إلى‎ . 6 
لِيَقول للظّلأم: صَبْرا‎ i aa خَرَجَ المُجاهِدُ‎ .7 
مرا‎ i آتء أَنْ يَرومَ‎ Gel La ol 8 
Ii الأؤطانن‎ | 5 ye s عَنِ الظلْم الأثيم‎ | a8 9 
1555 Lass, Lie نُشيدَ بلادنا‎ „is 10 
فإذا بِجُنْدِ المُجْرِمِينَ 1586 على الأطفال جَهْرا‎ .1 
Dis وَاعْتِقالاً وَانّتهاكات‎ ai; Sci S44 12 
خُبْرا‎ ALY) قَدْ غاب لا لَمْ َسْمَع‎ ^ cae .3 
مار مَورا‎ eias Uis ALY مِنْ بَعْدُ: عاد‎ .4 
1S3 في الأفلاك‎ GIS صَغيرٌ‎ Dab وَشَهِيدُنا‎ .5 
قَلْبِي! ما اقول وَقَدْ سَباني $54 قَهْرا؟‎ es يا‎ .6 
I5 قذ 1,58 صغيراً كان‎ ad يا غَيْرَةَ‎ .7 
| ae الناس‎ G8 ما عاش‎ codo طفلاً‎ YS 3.18 


72 See DAN, 20-1. 
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ر دوه قد روا STARS‏ حَطّموا (pea lit‏ 


. قَدْ شوّهوة وَحَرّقوة وَعَذبوهْ فمات LX‏ 
. )315 ما pb US aelis E‏ 
xd aan dla .‏ غاب خَلْفَ عذاب تشويه كعرَّى 
. وَحكى عَنِ all‏ العجيب dak‏ تشتارٌ شرا 
لا تتْرُكوا Aad‏ الطّهورٌ يَضيع بَيْنَ لفاس هَذرا 
. قوموا أيا أخرار لبوا صؤته Sg bee‏ 
. قوموا بِغَيْرٍ تَهاونِء فَكُوا البلاته si A‏ 


. قوموا B‏ تجدوا أيا أخرارٌ بَعْدَ اليوم IX‏ 
Ul ale a.‏ خي يا pal‏ الأشرار قَيْرا 
. رَعْمَ العذاب قَبَسْمَةُ اللُغْى dle eb‏ بُشرى 
aii.‏ في أَبْويكَ تخنان ا وَإِغْزازاً 485 Ip‏ 
DAS.‏ 
. عَوَضْهُمْ فرحا era Cl‏ الأخزانَ pb‏ 
. يا Sy‏ الخٌطيب على خُطاك ui‏ نَحْوَ ZEN‏ سَيْرا 
. لا نَسْتكينٌوَلا نَخْيبُ لناالإلةيَمُدُ أجرا 


. Record, O epoch, a monstrous and painful tragedy, 

. Of criminals who have deviated by sinning, and venerated fate, 

. Of a sweet and small blossom whose heart befits purity, 

. An innocent child hoping for humankind to be unrestrained, 

. So he moved forth with the lofty people with the determination that incited revolt, 
. He gazed at the great dreams with a pain that favours good deeds, 

. The fighter Hamza went out telling the tyrants: ‘steadfastness,’ 

. Indeed, the victory of truth is forthcoming; it will not desire the day to be bitter, 

. Slap the injustice and build the homes together, 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22; 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


So that we develop our lands as an emblem, compassionately, and piously, 

When soldiers of the criminals mistreat children in public, 

By killing, abducting, arresting, violation, and imprisoning, 

Indeed, our bird disappeared, no, we did not hear any news for days, 

After that: he returned to his people dead, moving to and fro, 

Our martyr, a small child, he was a full moon in orbit, 

Oh, woe to my heart! What do I say? Sorrow imprisoned me forcibly. 

O zeal of the Merciful, they killed a small one, he was a flower, 

He was an adolescent child; he did not live for long among the people, 

They beat him up, they broke his arms and crushed his neck and chest, 

They disfigured him, burnt him, tormented him until he died betrayed, 

Ah, the most wicked of them! Woe unto them, he was a bird! 

The childhood dream disappeared, after the torment of disfigurement he was disrobed, 
He talked about the shocking hatred of a small mob who consulted about the calamity, 
Do not let his pureblood be spilt among the people in vain, 

Rise, O free ones, heed the call in his voice with determination and revenge, 

Rise without negligence, free the countries, and likewise the captives, 

. Rise, O free ones, you will not find an excuse after today, 
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28. My pain for you, O brother, O conqueror of the evildoers, 

29. Despite the torture, the smile of happiness shines on you with glad tidings, 

30. It radiates on your parents with compassion, high esteem, and pride, 

31. They bought him up, O Merciful, to inspire his people with calm and steadfastness! 
32. Compensate them with happiness and delight, and wipe away all the sorrows, 

33. O Ibn Khatib, we follow on your footsteps towards victory, 

34. We will not be humiliated, and we will not be disappointed, God is the best supporter. 


From the outset, we need to identify the structural outline of the poem's essential ac- 
tion leading up to blood vengeance. The poem opens with the announcement of the 
death, a role traditionally played by the na y motif. Historically speaking, the ritha’ 
genre developed separately from the polythematic qasida, and some of its themes and 
formulas can be traced back to pre-Islamic times." The na y motif displays two leading 
roles of the poet; firstly, the poet as a messenger who makes an announcement and, 
secondly, the poet as a reporter who informs the public about the death of the lament- 
ed.’* The narrative dimension related to this motif imbues the grieved with significance. 
These roles intend to generate considerable publicity by heightening emotions, forging 
solidarity, and sharpening the division between the in-group and out-group in the form 
of a poetic narrative. 

The na y motif is followed by characterizing the actors in this narrative, namely, the 
aggressors (v. 2), and the victim (v. 3-4). Characterization is followed by a description 
of al-Khatib's final days, leading to his killing (v. 5-10). Subsequently, the poem shifts 
focus on the aggressors and their brutality (v. 12-15). After setting the scene, the poem 
proceeds to the section of weeping the dead. This section is expressed through the oral- 
formulaic expressions ya wayha (v. 16) and ya waylahum (v. 21). Additionally, the 
weeping of the dead also entails a depiction of the brutality against the child (v. 17-23). 
Recounting the brutality committed by powerful oppressors against a powerless child is 
intended to heighten the recipients’ emotions and provokes their anger. Verse 24, which 
is coincidentally chosen as the title of the poem, is pivotal because it introduces the call 
for vengeance. The actors of the poem, namely, the aggressors and the child, are juxta- 
posed with the audience against the aggressors. The death of the child is depicted as a 
reasonable justification of ‘blood feud’ that necessitates blood vengeance. The poem 
ends by inciting the audience to seek blood vengeance (v. 25-27). Incitation is succeed- 
ed by tribal fakhr (v. 28-33), reminding the recipients of their traditions, that is, only 
through blood vengeance can the safety and satiety of the DA‘ISH group be restored. 

In a more generic classification, the first part of the poem (v. 1-23) mobilizes emo- 
tions by registering and describing the action that needs to be avenged. In contrast, the 
second part of the poem incites blood vengeance (v. 24—34). The structural composition 


73 Wagner, Grundzüge der Klassischen Arabischen Dichtung, Band I: Die Altarabische Dichtung, 119ff. 

74 For more about the poetic motif of na y in classical Arabic poetry see also Smoor, “Elegies and Other 
Poems on Death by Ibn al-Rümi," 54ff; Wagner, Grundzüge der klassischen arabischen Dichtung, Band 
I: Die altarabische Dichtung, 121ff. 
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may alternatively be divided according to the van Gennepian tripartite model of the rite 
of passage suggested by Suzanne Stetkevych.” The tripartite model is made up of three 
phases termed ‘separation,’ ‘liminality,’ and ‘aggregation.’ The ‘separation’ phase re- 
fers to a symbolic behaviour signifying the detachment of the individual or group form 
a set of cultural conditions, whereas the ‘aggregation’ phase occurs when the passage is 
consummated. The phase of ‘liminality’ takes place between the phases of ‘separation’ 
and ‘aggregation,’ whereby “the characteristics of the ritual subject (the ‘passenger’) are 
ambiguous.""? In this poem, the ‘separation’ phase occurs with the narration of the teen- 
ager's murder (v. 1—14). The official Syrian authorities separated the child by using 
their force against him. The liminal phase places the teenager in a ‘sacrificial state’ 
(v. 14-23). The exit from sacrifice, that is, the ‘aggregation’ phase, takes the form the 
reincorporation of the child (v. 23-34). The killing of the innocent teenager, which 
initiated the sacrificial rite, can only reach completion, namely, the ritual rebirth, by 
avenging the victim's blood. 

Once the underlying structure of the poem is established, we can proceed to a more 
analytical and interpretative reading of this poem. The apostrophic phrase ya ayyuha al- 
ta rikhu, which introduces the separation phase, is indicative of the poetry's formulaic 
character, namely its function to go “on record" as fulfilling the obligation of perpetual 
mourning. The separation phase juxtaposes youthfulness and virtues with the brutality 
and vices of the out-group to heighten the recipients’ emotions and dichotomize the 
narration. This dichotomy is additionally reinforced by deploying the preposition 'an as 
an anaphora consecutively for contrastive effects (v. 2-3). The verb taghawwalu, which 
is deployed in verse 2 to refer to the out-group, originates from ghilan (pl. ghül), an evil 
spirit or a species of shayfan or jinn. It is believed that the ghilan appears before people 
in the desert, and it then changes its form taking on various appearances." In this poem, 
the protean character of the verb taghawwalü describes the institutionalized violence 
committed by the Syrian regime. 

In the separation phase, the poetic motif of dahr is recalled to elicit pity.” This motif 
comes within the framework of the conventional contents of the elegy, resonating with a 
religio-philosophical tradition that harked back as far as pre-Islamic poetry.” The poet- 
ess recalls how the supporters of the Syrian government worshipped fate as a false god 
(v. 2) and shattered al-Khatib's dreams by killing him at a young age (mà ‘asha bayna 
al-nasi ‘umrä, v. 18). The child's great dreams expressed in verse 6 (wa-rana ila l- 
hulmi al- 'azimi) soon vanished (hulm al-tufula ghaba, v. 22). Particular emphasis is laid 


75 For a discussion on this, see also Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak, 6ff. 

76 See also Victor Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1977), 94-5. 

77 LISAN, gh-w-l. 

78 The dahr motif in Arabic literature is discussed in section 5.1. 

79 See also Smoor, “Elegies and Other Poems on Death by Ibn al-Rümi,” 49-85. 
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upon the child’s detainment. The phase of detainment leading to the child’s killing 
stresses the liminality of the ritual paradigm, whereby the ritual of death starts trans- 
forming itself into a ritual of rebirth from verse 24 onwards. The sacrificial state of 
liminality is reinforced by the dialectical relationship between the verbs ‘ada (v. 14) and 
ghaba (v. 13, 22). The verb ada refers to the cyclical repetition and return for anything 
done habitually or repetitively and is a succinct expression of the perpetually liminal 
state of the victim. This cyclical repetition is reinforced by the use of mara mawrä in 
the same verse. The verb ghaba, which means ‘to vanish, stay away, disappear or hide,’ 
is a preliminary indication of the entry into the sacrificial rite. In verse 13, ghaba is used 
to describe the child's disappearance and introduces his return in a transformed dimen- 
sion. 

Interspersed between the verses of the poem is the antithetical positive presentation 
of the child against the negative portrayal of the aggressors and their acts of brutality. 
The two parts of the antithesis develop concurrently to each other throughout the poem 
and are reinforced by the heightened use of morphological and lexical redundancy. 
Repetition resonates with the weeping nature of the poem, which portrays the poetess as 
struck by disbelief. The depiction of youthfulness is kept alive in the memory of the 
recipients through the semantic repetition, which is often embellished by nature imagery 
such as ‘a sweet and small blossom’ (v. 3), ‘our bird disappeared’ (v. 13), ‘they killed a 
small, he was a flower’ (v. 17), ‘an adolescent child’ (v. 18), and ‘he was a bird’ (v. 21). 
The brutality of the protagonist's death is rendered in the laudatory exclamations, which 
are charged with intense emotions. The poetess addresses her heart in the imperative 
‘Oh woe to my heart,’ claiming that she felt, figuratively, imprisoned by the sorrow of 
the death (v. 16).? In contrast, the poetess also addresses ‘the most wicked of them!’ 
exclaiming ‘ah...woe unto them!’ (v. 21). 

The victimization of the child and the dramatization of the events polarise the in- 
group from the out-group, in which the in-group is represented as a victim of violent 
threats." The in-group is defined in broader terms; it includes individuals who are 
against violence committed by the Syrian government. Additionally, the vivid descrip- 
tion of violence committed against the child is reinforced by the repetition of specific 
lexical roots, which is an ornamental device mnemonic in origin and function. Known 
in Arabic as jinas al-ishtiqaq, this device produces a kind of acoustic that satisfies and 
intensifies the sound and reinstates the meaning. This feature is recurrent even within 
the same poetic composition, as exemplified in the following examples: 


80 One could feel some traces, albeit remotely, to the poetess al-Khansä’. The poetess, who is known for her 
powerful elegies and whose work presented a structure that was inherited more or less *wholesale" by 
later poets, tended to start her poems using an imperative address to her eye, to pour forth abundant and 
unhindered tears. See Smoor, “Elegies and Other Poems on Death by Ibn al-Rümi,” 53. 

81 See also Teun Van Dijk, Ideology and Discourse: A Multidisciplinary Approach (London: Sage, 1998), 


84. 
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mujrimina...jurman (v. 2), thara thawra (v. 5), takhtaru khayrà (v. 6), mara mawrä (v. 
14), tashtaru sharra (v. 23), qahir...qahra (v. 28), and nasiru...sayra (v. 33). 

Albeit less frequent, there are other examples interspersed in the same poem, which 
are classified as the jinds of inversion (jinas al-qalb). In this case, the repetition of cer- 
tain consonants contributes to the melody of the verse yartaji...yarja‘a (v. 4), 
yarüma...murrä (v. 8), and al-nasr sayra (v. 33). Strategic anaphoric repetitions con- 
tribute to arousing the audience's pent-up emotions of pity and anger, leading the audi- 
ence to be more emotional and less able to act rationally. The redundancy of the under- 
lying message through various discursive devices facilitates to propagate a particular 
worldview and functions as a mechanism which deactivates self-inhibiting norms and 
encourages DA‘ISH cadres to perform acts of brutality against the perceived out- 
group.” Members of the Arabic-speaking populace general public may not necessarily 
accept or subscribe to the radical ideology of DA'ISH. However, they may be provoked 
emotionally by the depiction of brutality inflicted against the most innocent and vulner- 
able members of its society. 

A blunt shift in the poem occurs in verse 24, which demarcates the ritual of death 
from the ritual of rebirth. This verse is pivotal in the development of the poetic narrative 
because it introduces the customary poetic section known as takhallus or a release or 
disengagement from sadness and the beginning of optimism. The rebirth or the exit 
from the sacrifice is characterized by incitement (tahrid), and it heeds the warning not 
to let the child's *pureblood be shed among the people in vain.' This change in tonality 
is also indicated in the grammatical tense. The ritual of death is expressed in the past 
tense, whereas the ritual of rebirth is formulated using the present tense and the impera- 
tive mood. In the ritual of rebirth, the audience is addressed directly and ordered to 
respond to the child's voice through determination and revenge (v. 25). The incitement 
is conveyed through the imperative, first-person plural form qumiü, which is used ana- 
phorically in three consecutive verses (v. 25-27). The call for arms is strengthened by 
demanding the audience to free the city and the captives (v. 26). In a consolatory tone, 
the poetess praises the upbringing given by his two forefathers (abwayka, v. 30), ensur- 
ing the recipients that the child's deeds made his parents proud and compassionate (v. 
31). The role of the ritual rebirth is to create a prototype from among the populace and 
to galvanize the audience into action by completing the rite of passage. 

The transformation from the ritual death to the ritual rebirth is conveyed by follow- 
ing intensifying verbal patterns, namely, the geminate root of the first verbal form 
(fa ala). In emotionally charged diction, the poetess contrasts the child's innocence 
with the excruciating pain of his death, including beating, breaking of bones, destruction 
of body parts, defacing, and burning, among others (v. 19-20). The vehemence of the 


82 In the field of mass management and propaganda studies, Emil Dovifat enlists “hatred’, “the motif of 
compassion', and *a moral foundation' among the subtlest means of mobilization to manage the masses. 
Basing its propaganda on seemingly moral issues, the message demands the primitive urge for communal 
responsibility. Compassion is a positive basic human desire that may be artfully constructed around the 
instrumentalization of a false martyr. See Dovifat, Handbuch der Publizistik: Praktische Publizistik, 133. 
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Syrian government is reinforced in verse 20 by the dominance of the fa ala verbal 
form, that is, sShawwahühu, harraquhu, ‘adhdhabuhu, which indicates an action that is 
intensive, reiterative or habitual.°° Verses 12, 19, 20, and 22, which depict the macabre 
acts inflicted upon al-Khatib's body, explicate the sacrificial state of the rite of passage 
(liminality). Etymologically, the roots of h-r-q have ritual associations; namely, the 
roots are linked to the burnt offering or a martyr by fire (hariq).** The child's body is 
deployed as a collective sacrifice, and the blood is thereby to be avenged. 

In the second part of the poem (v. 24-34), the fa ‘ala verbal form reappears, but ful- 
filling different functions, namely, a reversal of roles (labbü, v. 25, and fakkü, v. 26). 
The determination and fearlessness of the child are ritualistically juxtaposed with mor- 
phologically resembling diction denoting blood vengeance. The phrase bi- 'azmatin qad 
thara thawra in verse 5, which refers to the child, resonates morphologically with the 
incitement of revenge in verse 25, that is, labbū sawtahu ‘azman wa-tha ra. The child's 
steadfastness to endure pain is weaponized against the enemy. Endurance of force, usu- 
ally in the form of pain, results in defiance and resistance to the dominant culture's 
demands. It turns pain into power, humiliation into honour and, ultimately, death into 
rebirth. The endurance of pain is a form of power and a sign of activist loyalty, encour- 
aging people not to surrender. It also makes the power wielder powerless. 

The transformation from the ritual death into the ritual rebirth is reinforced by the 
use of the end-rhyme. There seem to be several similarities between the two sections 
such as usra (v. 12 and 26), which signifies captivity or imprisonment, sabrá (v. 7 and 
31), which means forbearance, and gahra, which denotes compulsion (v. 16 and 28). 
Verse 24, which is also prioritized as the title of the poem, ends with the term hadra (‘in 
vain’), which may be considered as an incomplete jinas coupled with dahrä in verse 2. 
The overturning of consonants d-h-r into h-d-r may subtly symbolize the overturning of 
the ritual death into rebirth and passivity into power. The term qahra in the phase of the 
ritual death, which refers to the sorrow that conquered the poetess, is transformed into a 
conqueror in the phase of the ritual rebirth, in which qahrà is grammatically part of a 
cognitive accusative reinstating the term qahir preceding it. Likewise, usrd in verse 12, 
which indicates the captivity of children by Asad's government, is balanced with the 
call to set free those in captivity in verse 26. Similarly, the end-rhyme hurrä in verse 4, 
which refers to the child's wish for humankind to be free, is transformed into the elative 
form ahrä in verse 34, which signifies God's power to make humanity the freest. 

The ritual paradigm presented in DA‘ISH elegies fulfils multiple purposes. Primari- 
ly, it instigates blood vengeance as part of a rite of passage. In a political landscape that 
lacks effective systems of justice, framing violence in terms of the ancient ethos of 
blood vengeance tends to resonate deeply with a populace that feels insecure and in 
constant danger. The emotionally charged narrative of sufferings and death is moulded 
by the oral and written traditions of the community, eventually becoming a canonical 


83 William Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, vol. 1, 3rd ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1955), 137. 
84 LANE, /-r-q. 
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tradition exploited by DA ‘ISH to foster solidarity through blood vengeance. By adopt- 
ing Stetkevych's analysis discussed in this section,” it seems that the literary or ritual 
function of the poem, that is, the reason that it is preserved and repeated, is to com- 
municate essential information to the survival of the in-group, and in turn, to raise ag- 
gression against the out-group. 

On a similar vein, the ritual paradigm constructs heroes. The ritual paradigm is in- 
tended to transform death into martyrdom and individuals into martyrs through a rite of 
passage. When this transformation takes place, death is elevated to an exalted level.’ 
Death is transformed into a physical as much as a symbolic act of power. The act of 
martyrdom is an act of sacrifice which fulfils a dual purpose. Firstly, it is performed for 
the greater good by purifying the community as a whole. Secondly, it challenges the 
relationship between the dichotomous ‘victim’ and ‘abuser’ by delegitimizing the out- 
group while at the same time consolidating the status of the group within the broader 
jihadist community. In anti-establishment or insurgent groups like DA‘ISH, which har- 
bour no legitimate political power, martyrdom “forges authority, escalates the struggle, 
reinforces the ranks, legitimizes the alternative culture, and creates a sense of differenti- 
ation and animosity vis-à-vis the enemy.” By mythologizing the death of an individu- 
al, the lamented stimulates the commemoration of revolutionary goals and stirs deep 
emotions. The role of martyrdom is thereby politicized even though it derives its legiti- 
macy and justification from a shared religious and traditional memory. 

In collectivist cultures that are based on communal interaction and bonds, martyr- 
dom is often considered as an absolute duty to obedience and is framed in religious 
terms by choosing not to give up faith or a principle in the face of suffering, death, tor- 
ture, or execution for holding a defiant view." Martyrdom is understood “as a response 
to the collective experience of suffering, fear and utter confusion.””” A deliberate renun- 
ciation of life is essential in order to achieve the primary task of preserving DA‘ISH. 
Hence, the preservation of DA‘ISH as an organization, which is conceptualized in Is- 
lamic terms, is prioritized over the conservation of the individual. The individual must 
sacrifice his life for the sake of the survival of the rest. 

The concept of martyrdom in DA‘ISH terminology is not exclusively bound to the 
voluntary act of death, but it also includes involuntary death. Of particular significance 
is the involuntary death of individuals that were not members of DA‘ISH like this case 
of the thirteen-year-old Syrian boy called Abi Hamza ‘Ali al-Khatib. Due to his politi- 
cal activism, the protagonist in this poem is depicted as a martyr (shahiduna) in verse 


85 See also Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak, 82-3. 

86 Michael Barkun, “Appropriated Martyrs: The Branch Davidians and the Radical Right,” Terrorism and 
Political Violence 19, no. 1 (2007): 117-24. 

87 Hatina, Martyrdom in Modern Islam, 5. 

88 Hatina, Martyrdom in Modern Islam, 3. 

89 Friederike Pannewick, Martyrdom in Literature: Visions of Death and Meaningful Suffering in Europe 
and the Middle East from Antiquity to Modernity, vol. 17 (Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 2004), 1. 
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15, a term that denotes dying for God and the country.” The term shahid is employed 
amidst a list of highly esteemed ancient mythologized virtues such as ‘steadfastness’ 
(al-sumüd) and ‘purity’ (al-tahara) that gain automatic resonance with the public be- 
cause of their religious subtext and tradition. Irrespective of the bodily defeat, al- 
Khatib's death is portrayed as victorious because his spirit is not broken. This steadfast- 
ness is rewarded by immortality. The strategy of mobilizing historically-loaded terms 
that resonate positively with the populace is mobilized by jihadist propagandists to 
manipulate the reconstruction of the events and to guide the audience' to blood venge- 
ance. 

Obtaining the esteemed title of a martyr (shahid) is not a self-made process, but it is 
a social construct that gains momentum by the social environment and group identity. 
The narrative presented to the audience, however, is not that of the child himself or that 
of his family members," but the poet’s narrative moulded by the ideology of DA ‘ISH. 
In this manner, the death of an innocent child and the grievances of his family and 
community are exploited by being projected through the jihadist paradigm. In the pro- 
cess of constructing martyrs, jihadist elegies are at the same time also reshaping an 
individual's narrative, aligning it with the group's worldview, to the extent that poetic 
narrative tends to portray the worldview of DA'ISH more than the worldview of the 
lamented. Once this narrative is articulated and communicated, DA ‘ISH indirectly 
claims the death of individuals as part of its jihadist paradigm. The experience of death 
becomes bound up with the narratives that have reshaped by a selective reconstruction 
of the social memory interlaced with the group's worldview. 


5.2.2. Verses of Incitement 

Thematically, blood vengeance is exacted through the verses of incitement known as 
tahrid. In pre-Islamic and early Islamic times, inciting warriors during battle was part of 
a public obligation incumbent on women." In terms of content, verses of incitement 
have traditionally enjoyed a synecdochic relationship to the elegiac genre, namely, that 
of the part to the whole.” Inciting the audience to blood vengeance is based on the im- 


90 During the early years leading to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict in the 1930s, poetry was mobilized to 
elucidate the tragic experience of the Palestinians through an aesthetic of martyrdom and heroism. In this 
aesthetic, death was conceived in terms of sacrificing oneself for one's nation and one's God. See Frie- 
derike Pannewick, “Der symbolische Kampf um das Gedenken an Helden und Märtyrer des ‘Arabischen 
Frühlings'," in Sakralität und Heldentum, eds. Felix Heinzer, Joern Leonhard, and Ralf von den Hoff 
(Wuerzburg: Ergon Verlag, 2017), 274 ff; “Selbstopfer und Subversion: Erfahrungen des Extremen in der 
arabischen Literatur und Gesellschaft," in Extreme Erfahrungen: Grenzen des Erlebens und der Darstel- 
lung, eds. Christopher F. Laferl, and Anja Tippner (Berlin: Kulturverlag Kadmos, 2017), 74ff. 

91 The poetess refers to the child's forefathers towards the end of the poem (v. 30—31), perhaps to give the 
narrative an instant flavour of authenticity. 

92 See also Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak, 162. 

93 See also Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, “The Ritha’ of Ta'abbata Sharran: A Study of Blood-Vengeance 
in Early Arabic Poetry," Journal of Semitic Studies 31, no. 1 (1986): 27-45; The Mute Immortals Speak; 
and “Ritual and Sacrificial Elements in the Poetry of Blood-Vengeance: Two Poems by Durayd ibn al- 
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plicit idea of reception, and it is intended to shape, direct, and even command. The rela- 
tionship between the classification of command and literary themes was first mentioned 
by the Kufan grammarian and philologist Tha ‘lab (d. 904 CE) in his brief treatise called 
Qawa id al-shi r (‘the Foundations of Poetry’) in which the scholar lists ‘command’ as 
one of the four main foundations of poetry.” Discursively, calling for action is general- 
ly illustrated by the use of the imperative mood. 

In the jihadist discourse, DA'ISH verses of incitement are usually shorter in form, 
consisting of approximately ten verses and are identified by the hortatory titles, repeti- 
tive grammatical structures, day-like speech, the dichotomous positive self-presentation 
and negative other-presentation and the imperative mood. These poems are accompa- 
nied by a powerful image at the background that reinforces the poetic content. Incite- 
ment verses are addressed to the in-group and may involve verses of exhorting adher- 
ents to attack the enemy (hija `). 


Burn Them! 
The self-indicative title Burn Them! is a powerful epitome of tahrid, which is akin to 
the traditional thaghriyya or border verses. The verses are composed in ramal metre, 
and the poem's underlying message is foreshadowed by a stark graphic of human bodies 
burning in the background.” Traditionally, the term al-thaghriyya and its plural form 
al-thughüriyyät (also known as al-Rumiyyat) used to refer to a highly emotional type of 
war poetry written in during the late seventh and tenth-century deployed by the Arabs as 
ideological warfare against the Byzantines. Taghriyya verses addressed mostly the life 
of the Muslims living in the border towns, including the plight of Muslim captives.”° 
The poem Burn Them! is a versified reply to a military battle initiated by the Turkish 
president Recep Tayyip Erdogan in 2016 code-named ‘Operation Euphrates Shield.’ 
Erdogan intended to occupy northern Syria by leading a cross-border operation through 
the Turkish military and Turkey-aligned Syrian opposition. In late December 2016, 
DA'ISH published a video entitled Shield of the Cross-Wilayat Halab which showed 
Erdogan's troops burned alive as a retaliation for their attacks on northern Syria." This 
event was also recorded in the following verses of vengeance: 


1. يَا جُنود [BEE TOR Aly‏ أخرقوا جُنْدَ الطواغيت انام 


Simmah and Muhalhil ibn Rabi'ah"; Wagner, Grundzüge der Klassischen Arabischen Dichtung, Band I: 
Die Altarabische Dichtung, 116-34. 

94 Other declarative forms include prohibition and question. Geert Jan van Gelder, “Some Brave Attempts at 
Generic Classification in Premodern Arabic Literature,” Aspects of Genre and Type in Pre-Modern Liter- 
ary Cultures (1999), 17-8. 

95 See Appendix B.5. 

96 Nizar F. Hermes, “The Byzantines in Medieval Arabic Poetry: Abu Firas’ *Al-Rumiyyat" and the Poetic 
Responses of al-Qaffal and Ibn Hazm to Nicephore Phocas’ *Al-Qasida al-Arminiyya al-Mal üna" (The 
Armenian Cursed Ode)," Byzantina Symmeikta 19 (2009), 41. 

97 See also Aaron Y. Zelin, “Shield of the Cross-Wilayat Halab," Jihadology (blog), December 23, 2016, 
accessed January 20, 2017, https://jihadology.net/2016/12/23/new-video-message-from-the-islamic-state- 
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2 15 مَنْ خَلْقَهُمْ في gh ge A Jie Sd‏ مِنْ aall al‏ الام 
"aes" 3‏ ساق 5 lae‏ في sedi e AS‏ 2 مَسْعول الگلام 
dl SL C ael ; E!‏ سَغداً وَازدهاراً مُرْفِقاً أفوال 555 بابسام 
5 وَإذا ^a‏ انْجَلى مِنْ Ana‏ هولاً! عاكساً aisi‏ يا القصام! 
6 جَرَهُمْ صَوْب GN‏ وَالمَنايا cn‏ 
cit) iiis 7‏ خَير الگماة ee‏ وَانْهزام! 
a iss 8‏ الكلاب البائسات وَعَدُوا عَنْ Ute OS‏ في صيام 
9‚ حُرّقوائاراً لالام fohe all‏ توي لَكُمْ حَاكَ الشغام 
is 10‏ لَنْ تَثْرَكَ US‏ هَملا Gall Goliad Us‏ أمضى مِنْ حسام 


1. O soldiers of the noble [Islamic] State, greetings, 
burn the soldiers of the corrupt tyrants, 
2. Expel those who follow them by means of a just ruling, 
make them sip from the flame of violent death, 
3. Erdogan made a promise in the election, 
he made the crowd listen to honey-coated words, 
4. Claiming happiness and prosperity for the Turks, 
accompanying untruthful statements in a smile, 
5. When the situation eventually ended up horrendous, 
he contradicted his own assertions; O how schizophrenic! 
6. He dragged them into calamity and death, 
he forced them into a battle of loss and defeat, 
7. His soldiers were humiliated by the best-armoured warriors, 
and lost all life, 
8. They became like the miserable dogs, 
a lesson that tells you about the situation of the lowly people, 
9. They were burnt as a retaliation for the suffering of the innocent, 
Does the apostate see the effects of eradication? 
10. My State will not leave the infidels shed tears, 
But just retaliation is sharper than the sword. 


Incitement verses provide a rationale for blood vengeance. This rationale bridges the 
ideological worldview of DA‘ISH and its demand for action. Structurally, the instruc- 
tive verses of the poem Burn Them! follow the four primary ideological functions out- 
lined in CDA that link thought to action, namely, programmatic or prescriptive (v. 1-2), 
explanatory (v. 3-7), evaluative (v. 8-10), and orientation (v. 1-10).” The first two 
verses prescribe a program for political activism. In the first verse, the noun-adjective 
attribute of al-dawla al-gharrä is indicative of the political manifesto set out by the 
organization. The political term ‘state’ (al-dawla) is assigned the martial term al- 


98 See also Terence Ball, Richard Dagger, and Daniel I. O'Neill, Ideals and Ideologies: A Reader (New 
York: Routledge, 2016), 2ff. 
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gharrä, which denotes the cutting edge of the sword.” The program of action laid out 
by the organization is presented in the rule of three, namely, to burn, to expel, and to 
coerce Turkish soldiers to ‘sip from the flame of violent death.’ The verb jarra ‘a, which 
follows the fa ‘ala verbal form, indicates an intensified action. This intensification is 
reinforced by the imperative mood. The action of forcing the enemy to drink a draught 
of death (jarri ihum) is a direct expression of the rite of blood sacrifice. The bivalency 
of the blood sacrifice of the enemy slain in vengeance dictates that for the avengers, it is 
considered as “purifying, life-giving, and life-sustaining," whereas for the enemy, it is 
polluting. ^? 

The program of action is immediately followed by an explanatory function, whereby 
the reason behind the current socio-political condition is outlined (v. 3-8). Discursively, 
the out-group is a political construct that is framed in generic derogatory name-calling. 
In CDA scholarship, the terminology deployed to describe the out-group forms part of 
the name-calling strategies, which helps orient the socio-political landscape." The 
name-calling strategy is based on the linguistic construction of social actors and how 
these are referred to in terms of the major categories." The selected linguistic means, 
which define the in-group and the out-group relationship in the poem Burn Them!, en- 
tail religionization, collectivization, militarization, animalization, and pathologiza- 
tion.” Religionization is realized by the derogatory scriptural terms ‘infidels’ (kuffar, 
v. 10), and ‘deviator’ (murtadd, v. 9). 

The name-calling strategy is subtly reinstated by other diction with pseudo-religious 
overtones such as laza and al-haqq. The term laza in verse 2 evokes the Qur’anic chap- 
ter known as the Ascending Stairways (surat al-ma ‘arij), which makes references to the 
flame of Hell. Likewise, the term al-haqq in verse 10, which is used synonymously in 
DA'ISH rhetoric to refer to the organization itself, evokes one of the ninety-nine attrib- 
utes of God in Islam. Religionization promotes the bipolar sphere that consists of ‘good’ 
and ‘evil,’ thus enabling DA ‘ISH to connect the in-group and out-group classification of 
modern-day warfare to the militancy-scriptural rhetoric of ‘good’ and ‘evil.’ Additional- 
ly, religious diction aims to undermine the authority of the out-group, by functioning as 
argumentum ad verecundiam, which feeds on the social memory of Islamic battles. By 


99 The meaning of the lexeme gharrd is umbiguous. Its translation is assumed from the context. The verb 
gharra denotes “to mislead, deceive, beguile; to delude." The second form may also mean “to endanger, 
imperil, risk, jeopardize." The noun gharr means “(cutting) edge of a sword," whereas the term ghirr 
means "inexperienced, gullible, new, green; a greenhorn; recruit; inattentive, inadvertent, headless." See 
also WEHR, gh-r. 

100 See also Stetkevych, “Ritual and Sacrificial Elements in the Poetry of Blood-Vengeance: Two Poems by 
Durayd ibn al-Simmah and Muhalhil ibn Rabi ah," 42. 

101 The referential strategies employed in this case that form part of Critical Discourse Analysis (CDA), build 
on more recent seminal works. See Hart, Critical Discourse Analysis and Cognitive Science, 49ff; Reisigl 
and Wodak, Discourse and Discrimination: Rhetorics of Racism and Antisemitism, 45ff. 

102 See also Hart, Critical Discourse Analysis and Cognitive Science, 49-61. 

103 These terms are adopted and adapted from an exhaustive list provided in Reisigl, and Wodak, Discourse 
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extension, it also facilitates analogical comparison to mythologized battles by early 
Muslim rulers. 

A similar name-calling strategy is known as collectivization, which refers to social 
actors as group entities without quantifying them. The strategy of referring to the out- 
group in generic terms helps simplify a complex political landscape. The out-group is 
agonistically toned into a simplified worldview of ‘us’ and ‘them’ through the use of 
various poetic tools. The strategy of militarization takes the form of an antithesis (ribaq) 
in the first verse by contrasting the ‘brave soldiers of the State’ (junud al-dawla al- 
gharra) to the ‘soldiers of the corrupt tyrants’ (jund al-tawaghit al-li am). Additionally, 
the out-group is strategically depicted as psychologically abnormal through the terms 
‘schizophrenic’ (fasam, v. 5). The name-calling strategy of animalization portrays the 
out-group in derogatory terms, namely, ‘the miserable dogs’ (al-kilab al-bd 'isat, v. 8), 
and ‘lowly’ (al-tagham, v. 8). By way of contrast, the in-group is referred to as ‘inno- 
cent’ human beings (al-baraya, v. 9). The generic term al-baraya universalizes the 
conflict by subtly implying that the battle waged by Erdogan is not exclusively against 
DA 1511, but against humanity in general. 

Derogatory language sharpens the message of utter spite towards the target. Simple 
frequent one-word-predications, which are circulated in the jihadist’s shared schema, 
are dehumanizing in the sense that they strip symbolically the characteristics that make 
individuals human, turning the out-group into sinners, sub-humans or animals. In the 
poem, Erdogan is depicted as a double-faced person who won the election by misguid- 
ing the Turkish people with false promises. The poem also implies that Erdogan is a liar 
and manipulator of words. His authority and judgments are challenged by claiming that 
he is psychologically deficient, and thus he is not fit to rule (v. 3-4). He is personally 
held responsible for the humiliation and the death of his soldiers (v. 6-9). These discur- 
sive strategies follow the logical fallacy of argumentum ad hominem, whereby the dis- 
course is targeted to delegitimize Erdogan by characterizing him as incompetent. 

The evaluative section (v. 8-10) instigates blood vengeance as retaliation against 
Ergodan and the perceived infidels. This warning is reinstated through the rhetorical 
question in the penultimate verse, and the group’s claim of invincibility in the final 
verse. Likewise, the call for vengeance is reinforced through the verbalization of the 
message, namely, through the dominance of the fa ala and af ala verbal forms, which 
are causative. The gemination of the second radical consonant in the case of fa ala may 
project the allusion of intensity and plays a significant and subtle role in power relations 
by strengthening the cause for blood vengeance. The examples are ahrigü (v. 1), shar- 
ridi (v. 2), and jarri hum (v. 2). Especially in the case of the fourth form ahraga - the 
principal verb which holds the central message in this poem — reflects the notion of 
instructing someone to perform something in a specific manner." The verbs in the 
fa ‘ala and af ala forms recall the logic of retribution against the actions of Erdogan, 


104 El Said Badawi, Michael Carter, and Adrian Gully, Modern Written Arabic: A Comprehensive Grammar 
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which are described by the verbs jarrahum and zajjahum (v. 6). The repetitive grammat- 
ical structures of these verses reinforce the thematic element of calling for blood venge- 
ance explicitly mentioned in the evaluative section. 


Explode the Decaying Cross with your Suicide Vest 

Similar name-calling strategies of inciting vengeance are deployed in a poem circulated 
as a graphic entitled Explode with your Suicide Vest.'” Metred in kamil and following a 
monorhyme li, the poem issues commands to kill oneself by suicide bombing against 
the ‘crusaders’: 


Ja بأفظع‎ Gis yiii, البالسي‎ all atia 1 
dil acis lal t» لذي‎ 45 JAIL | ARI قذ‎ .2 
وَمَلْعَبٍ الأطَفالٍ‎ each على‎ uie al Sad, .3 
قتالٍ‎ Oe بعذابنا وَيْخَطّْطونَ‎ JÉ util) هذي‎ .4 
السّلاح الغالي‎ abd اللّعينَ بأزضنا جَمَعوا بها‎ outil dus! .5 
حَرباً لديني الغالي‎ 155 il; LL أن‎ hr سَبقت‎ .6 
شِرْكُهُم وَبِإِذْنِرَبَي فُجّروا بصيالٍ‎ X6 S aui Lá 7 
Jy H «lal, لصّليب‎ 8 ei LA ly xà أكر!‎ ail 8 
Qo edad i oS كاسراً لِصَلَيْبكُم‎ J jis عِيسَى‎ .9 


1. Explode the decaying cross with your suicide vest, 
let the corpses be spread in the most monstrous way, 
2. They brought forth horses killing whoever 
raised the banner with their mobile sword, 
3. Their hatred reached as far as 
the protective [husband] and the children’s playground, 
4. These churches celebrate our torments, 
they plan inside it every combat, 
5. The tent hooks of Iblis, the Devil, in our land, 
inside it, they collected pieces of the expensive weapon, 
6. As we have said to them before: embrace Islam, 
abandon the war against my precious religion, 
7. They refused, and look at them, their polytheism scattered, 
with my Lord’s permission, they were exploded while fighting, 
8. God is the Greatest! Let their allies know, 
that the cross and its people will become extinct, 
9. Jesus will transcend breaking your cross, 
a river will be at the flow of running blood. 


105 See Appendix B.3. 
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This poem is composed against the backdrop of a graphic visual showing a shoot- 
out. Its main message is communicated in the first verse, which directly exhorts the 
audience to militant activism (programmatic). Acoustically, the combination of caco- 
phonic and fricative sounds captures the discordance of the situation on the battlefield 
poetically, wherein the explosion of the body is contrasted to the corpses. In the first 
verse, consonance consists of the plosive, bilabial /b/ in the first hemistich, the emphat- 
ics such as /s/ and /z/, and the glottal / 7, which are contrasted with the fricative conso- 
nance of /th/ in the second hemistich. The exhortation is followed by a series of ex- 
planatory verses that ridicule the perceived ‘crusaders’ and justify the jihadist group's 
cause for retaliation. DA ‘ISH exploits the killing of children on the playground and the 
out-group's planning of attacks inside churches to communicate its message emotional- 
ly and curb any impulse to sympathize with the out-group. 

In emotionally-charged diction with pseudo-religious overtones, Christians are de- 
monized as ‘Iblis, the Devil’ in verse 5 and are also linked indirectly to the crusaders in 
verse 6. By blurring time periods and jointly resurrecting disparate historical phenome- 
na, DA‘ISH appropriates a centuries-old, church-sanctioned series of wars aimed at 
recovering the Holy Land from Muslim rule (1095-1291 CE). These historical battles 
are particularly resonant because DA‘ISH poets situate anticolonial resistance and inva- 
sions within the same struggle, in which an Islamic east is juxtaposed against a Judeo- 
Christian west. By appropriating historical battles with contemporary socio-political 
manoeuvres, the group's narrative no longer remains a twenty-first-century phenome- 
non but gains authority by its claim of continuity with past Islamic struggles. The po- 
em's subtext is not exclusive to the Christians, although the explicit references to the 
cross, the churches, and Jesus seem to suggest otherwise. In the process of appropriating 
historical terms, the out-group is semantically generalized to include Europeans who 
oppose the group's worldview. 

Ritualization of the suicide bombing, which is indicated in the first two words of the 
poem, is echoed in verse 8. The expression allahu akbar, which carries Islamic connota- 
tions, precedes a message of warning addressed to the allies of the out-group that the 
people of the cross would disappear. In the jihadist trajectory, the Islamic attestation of 
faith has come to indicate one's loyalty to the jihadist cause, and also serves as a formu- 
laic expression which is generally proclaimed before committing self-immolation. Plac- 
ing the phrase allähu akbar before the heeding the warning may serve as a subtle claim 
that the out-group addressed in this poem would be targeted by suicide explosions based 
on the significance of the phrase in the jihadist discourse as part of a ritualized suicide 
attack, 


106 This argument is explored in section 3.2. 
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In the jihadist poetry, the pre-Islamic ethos of blood vengeance is encoded behind a 
multi-layered form of discourse that comprises heightened emotional diction, syntactical 
patterning, and selective ancient knowledge combined with pseudo-Islamic overtones. 
These layers are exhibited in a poem composed in the ramal metre entitled Shake the 


Throne of the Cross: 


pes iy ETE S 
Cass Abs وَافُضِفوا‎ 
34 لاتخافوامِن‎ 
تعوذ!‎ H دون ديني‎ 
وَبِالسّلاح‎ icit 
Ay ALi 
الگليما!‎ er Sal 
Leo و هدا‎ Lala 
Lola S4 All يُرْجِعُ‎ 
الحخبيبا؟!‎ Gul nai 
إِنَّبَغْدَاللَّيلِفَيْرا‎ 
بُشرى‎ GAN وَانْتِصارٌ‎ 


1. Shake the throne of the cross, 
extinguish the fire of the Magians, 
2. Strike down all blows of fate, 


pluck out those heads, 


3. Do not worry about the enemies, 


do not fear the Jews, 


4. Indeed, the glories of the country 
will not return without my religion, 
5. They continually tyrannized us, 
with corruption and weapons, 


6. They kindled pain in us, 


they were relished in the injuries, 
7. How many bloody acts of injustice! 


[How many] injuries my people were made to suffer severely! 


155 عَرْشَ الصّليبِ 
وَاصْرَعوا UE‏ الخُطوب 
Y‏ ثبالوا بالأعادي 
éy‏ أفجاد SX‏ 
طالماجاروا عَلَيْنا 
go Leal‏ | فينا المآسي 
li as‏ دامياتِ 
Ga Ab as‏ 158 
Iis ult Bs d ix‏ 
10 يصرع Pape AX‏ 
Dou all à 5) .1‏ 

s Dall às لَنْ‎ .2 


dati d Go es 


107 Versions of this poem are also be found on YouTube video. See DAN, 47; Asad al-Falluja, “20121111 ‘arsh 
al-salıb...atfi u nar al-majüs," YouTube video, 2:42, October 20, 2017, accessed January 20, 2018, 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=LPX7zGlhAKM&has_verified=1. 


108 The term al-majiis refers to the adherents of Mazdaism. It is a term that is sometimes used to indicate the 
belief of the ancient Persians that became Zoroastrianism under the influence of Zoroaster (Zarathustra). 
It takes its name from the supreme god of Zoroastrianism, the Ahura Mazda. The term al-majüs also fea- 
tures in the Qur'an alongside the Jews, the Sabeans, and the Christians in the Qur anic verse, 22:17. 
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8. Despotism aimed at it [an] evil, 
bleeding base and painful. 
9. Who other than you, O lions? 
will bring back the pillaged glory, 
10. Hatred strikes down the apostasy, 
the beloved religion will be victorious, 
11. Indeed, hardship will be followed by ease, 
indeed, the night will be followed by daybreak, 
12. The deplorable situation will not last, 
the triumph of the truth is good news. 


The reiteration of the deep structure, which is evident in both the form and content, 
should be understood in light of the exigencies of oral-mnemonic poetry because redun- 
dancy is the residue of protracted orally based thought. The rule of redundancy is essen- 
tial in protracted orally based thought because it serves as a mnemonic device to remind 
the recipients of the underlying message. Repetition of the just-said ensures that the 
message would still be preserved orally, should part of the poem be lost or distorted. 
Thus, redundancy ascertains the continuity of the message. In this poem, redundancy 
consists of repetitive rhyme scheme, metre, morphological patterning, and rhetorical 
devices. The rhyme scheme deviates from the conventional monorhyme and follows the 
rhyming pattern of AA, BB, CC, DD, EE, and FF. This pattern is also reflected internal- 
ly in the rhyming scheme of the first hemistich (v. 1-4 and 9-12). In the final two vers- 
es, the rhyming scheme governing the first hemistich and the second hemistich is iden- 
tical, that is, rā. 

The rhythm generated by the rhyme scheme is reinforced by parallel morphological 
structures. The construction of the first two verses for instance, which are bound togeth- 
er by an internal rhyme bi and an end-rhyme üs, is based on a verbal structure in the 
pattern of a transitive verb followed by a genitive construction in the form of mudaf- 
mudaf ilayhi structure. The transitive verbs at the beginning of each hemistich are tri- 
syllabic, composed in the imperative mood, and signify violence (zalzilü, affi U, asra ü, 
and aqtafü). The verbal structure is also deployed in the third verse; however, it is ac- 
companied by the negation, namely, la tubalü and là takhafu. 

Through this syntactical patterning of the negation, the objects attributed to the tran- 
sitive verbs, namely, the enemies and the Jews, are indirectly equated. The syntactical 
patterning in verse 10 is instrumentalized to widen the gap between the ‘apostasy’ (al- 
kufr) and the ‘beloved religion’ (al-din al-habib). This dichotomized worldview is ex- 
tended by the assonance in the verbs ‘to strike down’ (yasri u) and ‘to be victorious’ 
(yansaru), which is reinstated by the third-person masculine singular and the same order 
of the consonants /s/ and /r/. The sense of immediacy and ephemerality created through 
these verbal structures in the imperfect tense is contrasted with the generic claims made 
using the nominal structure. 


109 Verses 3 and 4 have a similar rhyming scheme, namely di in the first hemistich, and ud in the end-rhyme. 
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The repetitive structure ‘inna ba da in the first and second hemistichs of verse 11 
followed by two proverbial sayings, namely, al- usri yusra (‘hardship will be followed 
by ease’) and al-layli fajra (‘night is followed by daybreak’) remind the recipients of 
these claims entrenched in tradition that are believed to be true. The shift between ver- 
bal and nominal structures compliments the underlying message of the poem. The ver- 
bal structure is deployed to mobilize active militancy. In contrast, the seemingly univer- 
sal truths based on ancient knowledge expressed in the nominal structure ascertain the 
consistency of the message and the immortality of DA‘ISH. 

The rationale behind the call for arms is cast in Qur’anic references and pseudo- 
religious diction to stimulate religious immunity. In the case of this poem, there are 
three intertextualities to the Qur'an. The phrase inna ba da al- usri yusrä (v. 11) is a 
divine Qur'anic promise, whereby “Allah will bring about, after hardship, ease" (sa- 
yaj alu allähu ba da 'usrin yusra).''® Additionally, the terms ‘the Magians’ (al-majas, 
v. 1), and ‘the Jews’ (al-yahiid, v. 3) are enlisted as those who will be judged by God on 
the Day of Resurrection along with the Sabeans and the Christians.!!! The importance of 
these terms is reinforced by their position at the end of the verse. Additionally, the ex- 
hortation to extinguish the fire (affi à l-nàr, v. 1) echoes a Quranic verse which says 
the following about the Jews: *Every time they kindled the fired of war [against you], 
Allah extinguished it" (kullumä awqadi li-I-harbi arfa'aha lläh).'"” 

Interspersed among the poetic verses are emotionally driven words that may uncon- 
sciously influence one's decisions and behaviour by triggering value judgments and 
arousing particular emotions. In this poem, blood vengeance is implicitly reinstated 
through argumentum ad passiones by focusing on the injustice committed by the out- 
group against the in-group (jari ‘alaynd, v. 5). The semantic field denoting agony is 
repeatedly expressed in the following expressions: ‘they kindled us with painful grief? 
(adramü find al-ması, v. 6), ‘they took pleasure in the injuries’ (istaladhdhü bi-l-jurahi, 
v. 6), ‘bloody acts of injustice’ (mazalim damiyatin, v. 7), ‘made suffer severely’ 
(alamat...al-kalimá, v. 7), and ‘bleeding, base and painful’ (damiya waghdan alima, v. 
8). Emotionally charged diction is mobilized to galvanize support for blood vengeance 
that is expressed in the expression ‘pluck out those heads’ (aqtafü tilka al-ru us, v. 2). 
Historically, the chopping and preservation of heads served as authentic proof that the 
act of vengeance was completed. Etymologically, the roots q-t-f of the verb aqtafii im- 
ply “to gather, to harvest, to pluck," a metaphor that is often deployed in the jihadist 
discourse in the context of blood vengeance and its results. 

Islamic intertextualities and pseudo-religious diction in the jihadist poetry exude an 
aura of cultural authenticity and religious legitimacy, even if from a vantage point be- 
neath the Qur'an's transcendental status. When these culture-based layers are subtly 
interwoven skillfully in a modern variant of the esteemed qasida, the predominantly 


110 Qur'an, 65:7. 

111 Qur an, 22:17. 

112 Qur an, 5:64. 

113 The metaphor of blood is discussed further in section 5.3. 
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Muslim, Arabic-speaking recipients may be unable to understand the real intentions or 
to see the full consequences of the beliefs or actions advocated by the DA ‘ISH. 


5.2.3. Verses of Military Zeal 

One of the most perennial themes deployed by jihadist groups to advocate war and 
blood revenge is hamasa or ‘military zeal’ verses. Traditionally, the concept of hamasa 
is rooted in the ancient Bedouin code of honour and is closely related to the willingness 
to defend one's group or tribe for tribal solidarity and balance (al-asabiyya).''’ As an 
integral part of the Bedouin code of ethics, the term entered the literary circles and be- 
came included in the ‘poetic themes’ (ma ‘ani al-shi r). Abū Tammam (d. 849 CE) dedi- 
cated the first chapter of his oldest anthology to hamasa, whereas al-Buhtürr (d. 897 
CE) - Abü Tammäm’s fellow townsman and disciple — also composed an anthology 
with the same title. * Abū Tammam’s contribution, however, remained the model for 
imitation by later poets and helped to maintain the prestige of archaic poetry. Hamasa 
verses simulate the ancient poetic tradition, albeit using a more simplistic lexicon, for- 
mulae, and imagery. Hamasa verses are often produced in the form of a chant, and they 
strike a balance between boosting the morale of DA'ISH cadres on the battlefield and 
threatening the out-group. For this reason, poems dealing with military zeal are themati- 
cally interwoven with other poetic motifs, such as threatening the enemy. 

DA'ISH propagandists capitalize on ideologically loaded verses of valour to impart 
particular values to a target audience covertly but persuasively. Hamasa verses are often 
expressed in the form of an appeal to old tribal values such as manliness and strength, 
vigour and endurance, honour, determination, and perseverance. From a discourse- 
analytical perspective, old tribal values realize predicational strategies because they 
depict DA ISH subscribers as possessing particular qualities and virtues that are mean- 
ingful to a specific society. One poetic exemplar which conflates Islamic values with 
physical violence is extracted from a chant propagating bravery and courage entitled By 
Breaking the Skulls. 


1. بكسْر las‏ وَعَْفٍ الكُواتِمُ 
¿belii CaS, al gall 58 5.3‏ 


114 See also Van Dijk, *Discourse and Manipulation," 361. 

115 In Arabic dictionaries, hamäsa tends to refer to “an anthology of poetry extolling Bedouin virtues and, in 
particular, valour.” See also LANE, and LISAN. h-m-s. 

116 Studies on hamäsa collections are numerous. See also Adel Sulayman Gamal, “The Basis of Selection in 
the “Hamäsa” Collections," Journal of Arabic Literature (1976): 28-44; Suzanne Pinckney Stet- 
kevych, Abi Tammam and the Poetics of the ‘Abbasid Age, vol. 13 (Leiden: Brill, 1991). 

117 See Appendix A.16. 
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1. By breaking the skulls, 
the sounds of the silencers, 

2. A righteous path, 
to gain noble deeds, 

3. By the edges of the sharp swords, 
by the hand of the lions. 


Against the backdrop of an upbeat soundscape, this poem equates physical violence 
(‘the breaking of skulls’) and weaponry (‘silencers and swords’) with noble deeds and 
Islamic references (‘a righteous path’). References to weaponry are underscored through 
polysemic diction. The lexeme sadıd in verse 2 does not only mean “right, correct,” but 
it could also signify “hitting the target (arrow, spear).”''® The presence of the sukün, 
that is, the absence of a vowel at the end of the end-rhyme concurs with the acoustic 
image of violence and the soundscape of the battlefield that the verses recreate. 

The strategic re-engineering of old tribal codes of honour is essential in the hege- 
monic project of DA‘ISH because values of morality are inclined to propagate the 
DA'ISH worldview. In turn, the repetition of these values achieves cognitive effects by 
prompting construal operations that lead to conceptual representations. The emotive 
impact of these verses is bound to various literary and cultural factors, including the 
medium of poetry and the socio-cultural and religious layers that are manifested in poet- 
ry." Ultimately, poems of valour achieve perlocutionary effects because these verses 
induce the audience “to act in accord with [a] set of attitudes, feelings, values and inten- 
tions." 0 


We have Risen Up 

The exhortatory power of hamäsa is conjured up in a chant entitled We have Risen 
Up."' The chant’s message is expressed in a simpler and more accessible vocabulary 
and accompanied by highly repetitive morphological structures with only two words per 
hemistich. The style of the chant lacks the literary embellishment of classical Arabic 
poetry. It is less remote from the language of everyday use, but it still manages to insti- 
gate militant activism and blood vengeance: 


3 ca All Gs Qs 3551! Lil .1 
ian رَشَفْنا الكؤوسن جَرَدنَا‎ 2 
ملأتا الصّعيد‎ EE EEE 
الوقود فكونوا الشهود‎ AS, .4 
بأزضي غهودا‎ £L a 3f 5 


118 WEHR, s-d-d. 

119 For a discussion on the function of emotional expression in DA‘ISH poetry, see section 4.7.3. 

120 Richard B. Gregg, “Embodied Meaning in American Public Discourse during the Cold War,” in Meta- 
Phorical World Politics, eds. Francis A. Beer, and Christ’] De Landtsheer (East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Press, 2004), 60. 

121 See Appendix A.18. 
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6 14141558 15555 خصيدا 
gials 7‏ مزيدا glia’‏ بَعيدا 
8 عَدَوْتُمْ عبيداً طريداً شريدا 
ا ا 
0. شَفَيّنا الصّدورَ نَصَرنا الحُدودَ 


1. We have chopped off the heads, 
we have chanted to rise, 
2. We have sipped the chalices, 
we have shipped the rust,” 
3. We have slaughtered armies, 
we have filled the [battle]field, 
4. We were the fuel, 
so be the witnesses, 
5. You wanted eternity, 
in my land forever, 
6. So taste annihilation, 
be [our] harvest yield, 
7. You have dreamt excessively, 
you went far, 
8. You have become slaves, 
driven out and exiled, 
9. We have slit the throats, 
we have broken the scabbards, 
10. We have healed the hearts, 
we have given victory to our forefathers. 


This chant exhorts the in-group to seek blood vengeance by plundering and destroy- 
ing the out-group. The overwhelming use of past tense in the first-person plural -nã 
generates a rhythmic repetition that enumerates the operations carried out by DA'ISH. 
The repetitive morphological patterns shaped by choice of lexicon like ‘destroyed,’ 
‘smashed,’ and ‘slaughtered’ create an even rhythmic movement which, reinforced by a 
fixed metre, conjures up the uplifting spirit on the battlefield. The repetitive use of the 
past tense gives a sense of reassurance of the group's achievement. This reassurance is 
further enhanced by the excessive number of verses addressing the in-group in compari- 
son to the minimal verses addressing the out-group. The enemy is addressed through the 
second-person plural in verses 5 to 8. These verses entail threat-connoting attributes 
(‘taste annihilation,’ v. 6). 

In verse 2, the act of sipping the chalices recalls an ancient ritual sacrifice, whereby 
the amount of blood in the chalice signifies *an act of nourishing and revitalizing the 


122 The verb jarrada can additionally mean “to unsheathe (the sword)." See WEHR, j-r-d. 
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kin, while concomitantly depleting and devitalising the enemy.” The image of ‘sip- 
ping chalices’ is symbolic of both the abundance and the avenged blood. The enemy’s 
blood is purifying because it cleanses unavenged, polluted blood. The act of slitting of 
throats (v. 9), which recalls the ritual of sacrificial beasts, "^ dehumanizes the out-group 
and portrays the perceived enemies as powerless because their throats are their only 
shield of protection. The completion of the sacrificial rite is reinforced by explicit refer- 
ences to revitalization, such as peeling the pus (v. 2), and healing the chests (v. 10). 


We Came as Falcons 

The chant We Came as Falcons is intended to encourage its members to take part in the 
participatory struggle. The chant is composed in repetitive morphological structures and 
a monorhyme na, and it exploits animal imagery and verbal structures indicating physi- 


cal activity to verbalize aggression for its dramatic action:'” 
طعناً بَعَيْنا‎ ١ صقوراً أتَيْنا‎ .1 
خفافاً مَشَيْنا سراعاً مَضَيْنا‎ .2 
C354 تحوراً بَرَيْنا كُبوداً‎ .3 
القنايا گفوراً سَقَيْنا‎ 4155.4 
بِبَعْث السّرايا 2 أسوداً سَرَيْنا‎ 5 
عدانا 2 غضاباً سَعَيْنا‎ GAS 6 
شراراًرَمَيْنَا‎ ^ Wi 7 
La aue سعيراً تسامی‎ 8 
Í أظانا‎ Lites: 9 
Liles hs .0 
Labs Sii 11 
بعرم تَرَانا‎ .12 
لتفدي رْبَانا‎ 13 
UIH ai 14 


1. We have come as falcons, 

we have sought jousting [with lances], 
2. We have marched light-weighted, 

we have gone forth hastily, 
3. We have cut necks, 

we have taken out livers, 


123 Stetkevych, “Ritual and Sacrificial Elements in the Poetry of Blood-Vengeance: Two Poems by Durayd 
ibn al-Simmah and Muhalhil ibn Rabi ah," 31. 

124 The notion of slitting throats as a sacrificial ritual of blood vengeance appears in early Arab rituals. See 
also Stetkevych, “Ritual and Sacrificial Elements in the Poetry of Blood-Vengeance: Two Poems by Du- 
rayd ibn al-Simmah and Muhalhil ibn RabT a.” 

125 See Appendix A.17. 
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4. Instant death, 
we have made the apostate imbibe, 
5. By sending out the squadrons, 
we have marched at night as lions, 
6. To annihilate our enemies, 
we have moved forward with fury, 
7. There is a torrential calamity [awaiting you], 
we have flung sparks, 
8. Rising beyond the flames of fire, 
we have branded the slaves, 
9. With the trembling of our flame, 
we have grilled the dogs, 
10. With the gushing of our blood, 
we have come as dignified ones, 
11. We quicken our steps, 
towards the paradise that we have bought, 
12. You will see us with steadfastness, 
traversing steppes of land, 
13. To sacrifice [ourselves] for our Lord, 
we rejected lowliness, 
14. So we raise our banners 
as an obligation [imposed on] us. 


A recurrent feature of DA‘ISH poetry is the allusion to animals, especially the use of 
animal imagery that is culturally resonant to confer on the in-group and out-group par- 
ticular attributes. In this chant, the omnipotent falcon (v. 1) representing the in-group is 
starkly contrasted to the dog (v. 9) denoting the out-group. The program of militant 
activism against the out-group is reinforced by placing active verbs at the end of every 
hemistich. The choice of verbs feeds from two semantic fields; the first category of 
verbs deals with aggression, while the second category signifies ‘moving forward.’ 
Verbs of aggression are deployed to promote militancy and to mobilize the audience 
towards a specific behaviour conditioned by a seemingly divine promise. 

Acts of aggression are correlated to divine promises and the Islamic tradition 
through causation. By committing acts of jousting (baghayna, v. 1), cutting of necks 
(nuhüran barayna, v. 3), branding of slaves (‘abidan salayna, v. 8), and grilling 
(shawayna, v. 9) are depicted as pious and sacrificial acts (li-nafdi rubana, v. 13) which 
grant the in-group access to paradise (jinanan sharayna, v. 11). Socially accepted values 
that resonate positively with a predominantly Muslim populace such as dignity 
(kiraman, v. 10) and steadfastness ( azm, v. 12) are interspersed in the poem to reinforce 
a premeditated worldview, whereby violence appears to be sanctioned by the Islamic 
tradition. Other verbs which belong to the same semantic field of moving forward to 
fight the enemy, such as atayna (v. 1), mashayna (v. 2), and sa ayna (v. 6), resurface 
towards the end of the chant and collocated with dignity (kiraman atayna, v. 10), and 
paradise (nahuththu khatanan, v. 11). 
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O Superior 
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The poem entitled O Superior is composed in kamil metre following the monorhyme ru, 
and it avails itself of several discursive techniques. It is accompanied by a graphic of a 
man aiming to shoot and is peppered with overtones of Islamic scripture. The poetic 
message is intended to strengthen the in-group relations and motivate DA‘ISH cadres to 
join in the battle to capture the city of Mosul. Mosul was seized by DA‘ISH in June 
2014. The Battle of Mosul, which became code-named ma ‘rakat al-mawsil, was a major 
military campaign launched by the Iraqi Government forces and with allied militias to 
retake the city of Mosul between 2016 and 2017. The poem is dated to March 18, 2017, 
shortly after the Iraqi troops had begun their offensive to recapture Mosul in February 


2017.76 


SAY) الخّراب بِشَرْعِه‎ Se 
قَصف ولا نار ولا إخصانٌ‎ 
233 العدوٌ بشأنهم‎ uis 
p Jail" تناهى في المدى‎ Gal 
رَبٌ العالمينَ إختاروا‎ Spas 
IYI فخرأبه‎ Isis 
الخلاف يُصَارٌ‎ Sk s َير‎ 
AM I Ze 
DoS ues Lodo 
خاروا‎ oca ebl aid 
2 الغضاب‎ aL! Je Gis 
ديناً بهذا طَمْأنَ الجَبَارُ‎ 
لار‎ a gi Sous 
jM M چم‎ pen 


uo‏ البديل لِمِنْلِهاوَيُعَارٌ 
ELSE c‏ 


ماخاف 8l ya Goa‏ ذاك الغار 
مَعَهُم! 5 uae‏ الكافِرينَ DG‏ 


1. The land is witnessing them as builders, 
the innocent rebuilt the ruins with their pious decree," 

2. Nothing can harm the land of those who sacrificed [themselves] for their Lord, 
neither bombing nor the fire or siege, 

3. There is nothing like it in its steadiness, 
[to the extent that] even the enemies themselves become helpless, 


126 See Appendix B.7. 


4 aé أَنَهُمْ‎ Sg الأرْضُ تش‎ 
ee 
m E FA 


فَبَدَلْتْمْ Hee lias sag‏ 
EVENTI alias‏ 
ما خَيّب المؤلى رَجاءَ عبيده 


S,‏ كان 2635 بالكتاب مُصاولاً 
Git .‏ الجَلاءَ Laila c; LA AUI‏ 
. فَتَتَكَّرَنْ صَحَواتٌ أمريكا ex‏ 
yis,‏ لله laid‏ ناصروا 
GEV uiu.‏ لا تَبْكوا على 
. أو إِخُوةِ دَهَبوا لِعِنْدٍ مَليكهم 


. كل الصّنوفف وَإن 358 Le‏ 
. إلا العَقَيدَةٌ لا بَدِيلَ لِفَقْدِها 
j os des uu.‏ مُحَمداً 
RS asd.‏ أنصارَة 


127 The term al-kharab, which means “ruin, state of destruction or dilapidation" is contrasted to the etymological 
-m-r, which conveys the meaning of “to build, rebuilt, reconstruct.” See WEHR, kh-r-b, and -m-r. 


en 


جم 
rm‏ 
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4. This is noble Mosul witnessing their deeds 
when the call to war came to an end for a long time, 
5. The heroes flocked to the frontiers, 
an armoured, brave and dragging army, 
6. On the day of the war, they answered the call of their Imam, 
they chose to be beside the Lord of [all the] Worlds, 
7. Soldiers of the caliphate you gave your efforts, 
that way, you engraved [God’s] magnification with glory, 
8. At the end of the lions’ battle, the good was exhibited, 
even though they thought the opposite, 
9. The Lord never disappoints the request of his servants, 
the victorious [God] granted the outcasts victory, 
10. Indeed, he ruled by using the Book, attacking 
repeatedly Rome and Persia by war, 
11. The paths of bitter quittance run perpetually, 
to test the virtuous, and who declined in force, 
12. The Awakenings under American tutelage became unrecognizable, 
desert leaned towards the angry lions, 
13. Let God make the soldiers successful, supporting 
the religion, pacifying the Almighty, 
14. O superior ones, do not cry about 
a house which was demolished; the infidels destroyed it, 
15. Or about brothers who went to their Lord, 
or about bodies branded by fire, 
16. For all different types, even for those which are unique in their beauty, 
there is always the alternative to buy or borrow something similar, 
17. Except for the belief, there is no alternative if it is lost, 
the victory of the pious with the steadfastness of the sword, 
18. O superior ones, indeed Muhammad, 
was not afraid when the cave shielded him, 
19. Indeed, the Supporters of God are supported, 
the end destroys the apostates. 


In verse 10, the active participle musawilan, which refers to the action of God at- 


tacking Rome and Persia, enjoys an etymological resemblance with the name of Mosul. 
This pun subtly links militant activism with the safeguarding of the city. Mosul's firm- 


128 The phrase rabbi l- 'alimin echoes the second verse of the Fätiha, which is the opening chapter of the 


Qur'an. 


129 The term sahwät, which I translate as ‘the Awakenings,’ were coalitions between tribal Sheikhs in a 


particular province in Iraq sponsored by the US military. These coalitions were created from 2005 on- 
wards to fight al-Qaʻida in Iraq. In other instances, the term is used by DA ‘ISH to discredit the other Sun- 
ni armed groups in Syria, including al-Nusra Front. 
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ness is reinforced in verse 3 by the consonance of the etymological root th-b-t in the 
phrase thabatü thabatan la thabata ka-mithlihi. 

The sacrificial rite that accompanies blood vengeance is echoed in this poem 
through the choice of diction. DA‘ISH fighters are referred to as the sacrificers who 
sacrificed themselves for their Lord (al-badhilina, v. 2). The roots b-dh-l resurface in 
verse 7 to project the act of martyrdom as a sacrificial deed, which brings everlasting 
pride. In verse 5, the DA‘ISH adherents who died on the battlefield are praised as brave 
and heroic because they remained steadfast in their beliefs. Additionally, the followers 
are described as being good listeners and obedient, answering the call’s Imam to engage 
in warfare (v. 6). The Islamic concept of obedience (al-/à ʻa) is a moral action, whereby 
individuals adhere and fulfil their religious duty In ancient wisdom it is believed that 
“religion is not based on one's personal opinion; rather it is to adhere” (laysa al-din bi-I- 
ra’ innamá huwa attbà ).? In the Islamic faith, all moral action is, in some sense, a 
listening, the reverberation of the words of God within human souls and action. Poetic 
verses are turned into a powerful instrument for honing this reverberatory faculty, attun- 
ing and orienting the senses to a seemingly divinely ordered worldview dictated by 
DA'TISH. In the jihadist trajectory, DA ‘ISH followers are coerced to submit themselves 
to the common good of the group. 

The poem makes abundant use of Qur’anic allusions and Islamic images, which le- 
gitimate the militant agenda of DA‘ISH. The exploitation of Qur'anic intertextualities is 
not novel in the Arabic-Islamic tradition. Qur’anic themes and formulae entered poetry 
as early as the mid-seventh century with Hassan b. Thäbit (d. before 661 CE). How- 
ever, scholars argue that during the Abbasid times, poets *deemed themselves entitled to 
engage and contend with it [Qur'an], even if from a vantage point beneath its transcen- 
dental status.” Depending on their situation and their targeted audience, Abbasid 
poets exploited the rhetorical power of the Qur'an as a literary weapon “to argue with 
and satirize others, or evoked the Qur'an to protect themselves against satire. When 
poets chose to be offensive, they enhanced the force of their attacks by using the Qur'an 
as a rhetorical weapon, against which there could be no response.” 

The title ya ayyuha al-a lawna (‘O superior’) resonates with the following Qur’anic 
verse cited from surat Ali ‘Imran: 


Ys‏ تَهنُوا V5‏ تَحْرَنُوا وَأَنتُمُ GHEY)‏ إِنْ كُنثم مُؤْمِنِينَ 


So do not weaken and do not grieve, and you will be superior if you are [true] believers. 


130 Qutbuddin, A Treasury of Virtues, 40-1. 

131 Gruendler, “Abbasid Poets and the Qur’an,” 137. 
132 Gruendler, “Abbasid Poets and the Qur’an,” 155. 
133 Gruendler, “Abbasid Poets and the Qur’an,” 155. 
134 Qur’an, 3:139. 
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For recipients who are well versed in the memorization of the Qur'an, the term al- 
a lawna (‘superior’) subconsciously triggers the Qur'anic conditional phrase ‘in kuntum 
mu minina (‘if you are true believers’). The multiple uses of the negative la in this par- 
ticular Qur’anic verse are echoed as a rhetorical device in the poem (v. 2 and v. 4), and 
it serves as a subtext which reinstates the Qur' anic message. Furthermore, the phrase ‘O 
superior do not cry’ (ya ayyuha al-a lawna là tabkü) in verse 14 bears striking resem- 
blances to the Qur’anic là tahzanü (‘do not grief’). The Qur'anic chapter of Ali ‘Imran 
is symbolic because it entails verses which deal with martyrs and warfare. The Qur'anic 
verse 3:140 reads: “[a]nd these days [of varying conditions] We alternate among the 
people so that Allah may make evident those who believe and [may] take to Himself 
from among you martyrs — and Allah does not like the wrongdoers." Similarly, the 
Qur anic verse 3:159 states: “[a]nd if you are killed in the cause of Allah or die — then 
forgiveness from Allah and mercy are better than whatever they accumulate [in this 
world]." In the jihadist circles, these verses are circulated among the populace to fit 
modern-day warfare with a broader anachronistic Islamic narrative. Qur’ anic intertextu- 
alities instigate coercion by reminding them to live up to their beliefs and divine prom- 
ises. 

Qur’anic intertextualities buttress the figure of Prophet Muhammad, who is project- 
ed as an archetype that never shirked his responsibilities (v. 18-19). The cave men- 
tioned in verse 18 is an intertextual reference to when Prophet Muhammad is believed 
to have hidden for three days with Abü Bakr in a cave in Jabal Thawr in the south of 
Mecca, escaping from the Meccan scouts that were looking for him to kill him.'” The 
last hemistich of the poem, namely wa- uqba al-kafirma tabaru, echoes another 
Qur anic verse which states, “And do not increase the wrongdoers (zalimina) except in 
destruction (tabaru).”"”° Additionally, links to these Qur'anic verses are strengthened 
through religiously loaded diction embedded in the poem. The term istinfar (v. 4) de- 
notes the call-up for expeditions, rabb al- 'alimina (v. 6) refers to God as the Lord of the 
Worlds, al-kitab (v. 10) is used synonymously with the Qur'an, and al-jabbar (v. 13) 
like al- 'aziz (v. 19) are among the ninety-nine attributes to God, al-taqiyy (v. 17) con- 
notes the characteristic of being ‘pious’ or *God-fearing.'" 

The logics of argumentation expressed in the poem gain their rhetorical power from 
the Qur'an, and the Islamic tradition, because emotionally-imbued discourse peppered 
with religious allusions has “more chances to control the minds and actions?" of the 
audience. Intertextualities consolidate the deeper message and justify the hegemonic 
project of DA ISH. Jihadist groups exploit Islamic references that are kept alive in the 


135 This event is mentioned in the Qur an, 9:40. 

136 Qur an, 71:28. 

137 God-fearing piety (al-tuqd) is linked to the genre of asceticism. Traditionally speaking, it became a major 
criterion of character and the prime virtue extolled in the zuhdiyyat composed after the advent of Islam. 
See Sperl, Mannerism in Arabic Poetry, 216. 

138 Teun Van Dijk, “Critical Discourse Analysis" in Handbook of Discourse Analysis, eds. Deborah Tannen, 
Deborah Schiffrin, and Heidi E. Hamilton (Oxford: Blackwell, 2001), 355. 
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collective memory of a predominantly Muslim audience because the Islamic societies 
have preserved the Islamic scripture through its recitation and memorization. The 
Qur’anic allusions are reinterpreted by jihadist groups to represent the modern-day 
political landscape and equate it to a broader anachronistic narrative. 


Soon, Soon 

Soon, Soon is one of the most circulated DA'ISH chants combining verses of militant 
zeal with threatening the out-group (tawa ''ud).'? Parts of its verses appear as a sound- 
track on several execution videos, including the video, which shows the burning of the 
Jordanian pilot Mu'adh al-Kasasiba, the beheading of the Kurdish Peshmerga fighters 
and the beheading of Copts on a beach in Libya. This chant also appeared on a French 
business website, which was hacked by DA ISH aligned pirates, and it accompanies a 
video in which Yemeni children are shown re-enacting the beheading of the Copts.'“° 


1. قريباً قَريباترَوْنَ —À‏ صراعا رَهيبا وَسَوْفَ تری 
Os & js de 2‏ القتعاركَ Jay‏ تمارك حُسامِي CH‏ 
3 مَشيْنا JA ouis co Jes‏ سَمَتْ مَنْ ری 
dis 5‏ ثم قتي بجلف ال لال فذوقوا وباي B]‏ أشجرى 
6 طويلاً uiia‏ پڪزبي itiu‏ بماذا D uid ili‏ 
7. إذا culus culus G‏ وَصالتْ لهذا استحالت jeu Ld‏ | 
Gala l alt.‏ وَجاءَ القتصاصٌ GE‏ المَناصُ شرارَ الورى؟ 

Su, ir i 9‏ الفرى 
A .0‏ جهاراً فذوقوا BL AM‏ وَعودوا فراراً Jib‏ الشرى 
1 إذا الكُفْرُ ماج 5 — 53—£ Lil‏ الفجاجٍ Led‏ أخمرا 
12 بسر الحراب ya‏ الرٌقاب e‏ الكالاب إذا عشكرى 
es LSI uil 13‏ مضنا by‏ سَعَيْنالِشمٌ الثُرى 
basi .4‏ الحُتوف تَرْصُ الصّفوفت تموث وقوفاً كاد الشرى 


1. Soon, soon you shall witness wonders, 
you shall witness a fearsome fight, 
2. The battles will [take place] within your own house, 
my sword has been sharpened for your destruction, 
3. We have marched in darkness to cut off and slaughter, 
with the knife of vengeance that aims for those who deserve it, 


139 The translation in this work is adapted from a translation provided by Menashe Shemesh. See also 
Menashe Shemesh, “Islamic State Songs — A Major Tool for Reinforcing its Narrative, Spreading Mes- 
sage, Recruiting Supporters," Right Side News, accessed April 30, 2018, 
https://www.rightsidenews.com/2015/08/13/islamic-state-songs-a-major-tool-for-reinforcing-its- 
narrative/. 

140 See also Shemesh, “Islamic State Songs — A Major Tool for Reinforcing its Narrative, Spreading Mes- 
sage, Recruiting Supporters." 
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4. With nightmares and the frightening young men, 
a distressing blast to defeat [you], 

5. You launched a war against me with a misguided coalition, 
so have a taste of the calamity that shall befall you, 

6. For a long time, you shall remain miserable in my war, 
with what will you face a young man who calls out ‘God is Great,’ 

7. When the horses roam, raise their heads and leap forth, 
this way, [the horses] transform into an ignited blaze, 

8. When the bullet flies and retribution comes, 
where shall you find refuge, evilest of all men? 

9. We come to you with slaughter and death, 
with fear and silence, we sever the bonds, 

10. You have failed publicly, so taste the defeat, 
return in flight, under cover of night, 

11. When apostasy is agitated, furious and fuming with rage, 
we shall fill the roads with crimson blood, 

12. With the thrust of the spear and the striking of necks, 
heaping up the corpses of dogs when marching, 

13. We have come, we have come, we have advanced with determination, 
in earnest we have striven to smell the peak, 

14. We shall engage with death to close ranks, 
we shall die standing tall, like the courageous lions. 


As the title suggests, the underlying message of the poem is two-fold; firstly, to pre- 
sent the out-group as a close or imminent threat that warrants immediate action, and 
secondly, to praise the jihadist group and project its military successes, which may, in 
turn, motivate DA'ISH cadres to engage in battle. The group's achievements serve as 
threat-connoting cues which are intended to serve as a fear-mongering campaign that 
intimidates the out-group. The group's immortality is reinstated by the loose mono- 
rhyme ra, which establishes a steady flowing rhythm throughout the chant giving the 
impression that the group's successes are voluminous and never-ending. Additionally, 
the rhythm of the poem is reinforced through the internal rhyme, which characterizes 
the first hemistich of every verse. The internal rhyme is also repeated amidst the second 
hemistich. Taking the first five verses as examples, one can notice that the rhyming 
words also happen to follow the same morphological pattern, namely, qariba, ‘ajiba, 
rahiba (v. 1), diyarik, ma arik, damarik (v. 2), samrin, nahrin, tha rin (v. 3), laylin, 
hawlin, waylin (v. 4), and qitalr, dalali, bali (v. 5). 

There are different strategies at play that incite aggression against the out-group and 
threaten immediate attacks. These strategies consist of Qur’anic references and frequent 
poetic epithets. Lexically, aggression is heightened by referring to weaponry such as the 
sword (v. 2), the blade (v. 3), the bullet (v. 8), the spear (v. 12), and the implication of 
bombs (v. 4 and v. 7). Feeding on the same semantic field of aggression are references 
to the dismemberment of the body, the overflow of blood and slow painful death in 
verses 3, 6, 11, and 12. Acoustically, aggression is reinforced from the outset through 
consonance. The redundancy of the uvular plosive qaf and the glottal 'ayn in the first 
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hemistich of verses 1 and 2 seem to conjure up the fervour of violence. Likewise, paral- 
lel morphological patterns such as li-jizzin wa-nahrin (v. 3), bi-dhabhin wa-mawtin (v. 
9), and bi-khawfin wa-samtin (v. 9) serve as rhythmic slogans of aggression which are 
strategically interspersed in the poem. Equally noticeable is the phrase is bi-sikkini 
tha rin in verse 3. By means of the genitive construction (idafa), revenge is attributed to 
the knife, implying that blood vengeance must be taken by slaughtering the out-group. 
Blood vengeance resurfaces at the end of the poem, whereby aggression against the out- 
group is portrayed as a ritual of purification. In this ritual, the ranks would be reunited 
once the blood of the in-group is avenged by slaying members of equal rank from the 
out-group (v. 14). 


5.2.4. Verses of Asceticism 

Religious asceticism is a powerful mobilizing force exploited by jihadist groups to de- 
mand blood vengeance. The term zuhdiyya is derived from the verb zahada, meaning 
*to renounce," *to withdraw," *to abstain from gratification.”'*' The motif of asceticism 
is rooted in pre-Islamic communities, and it is generally concerned with renunciation 
(zuhd) and calling others to lead a life of abstention (tazhid).'"” Ascetic discourse works 
in the realm of the binary sets of life and death, the worldly and the outwardly, and the 
ephemeral and immortality. Upon the advent of Islam, the concept of zuhd featured in 
the Qur'an and came to mean “a life of self-denial and devotional exercises." ^? In de- 
coding how the ascetic impulse is appropriated by DA ‘ISH, a brief historical overview 
of this motif in the literary-cum-Islamic tradition is adequate. 

In the literary circles, both Pagan and Islamic communities deployed ascetic motifs 
as premises but to different results. Pagan communities lamented the inevitability and 
bitterness of death, whereas Islamic societies perceived zuhdiyya as a pious exercise. ^^ 
According to ancient Islamic wisdom, “there is no treasure more precious than piety” 
(wa-là kanz a ‘azz min al-taqwä).'” In the early Islamic age, zuhdiyya considered the 
world as morally evil and as a baited snare.“ Zuhdiyya came to reflect the transitory 
nature of this life, and devout Muslims started calling for a return to the way of life led 
by the Prophet and his pious Companions. Zuhdiyya gained its significance due to the 
wealth and widespread indulgence of luxurious living during the Muslim conquests. 
Eventually, from the eighth-century onwards, zuhdiyya came to describe the elaborate 
and systematic ascetic doctrines, and it turned itself into a forceful movement in the 
religious and political life of the Muslim community. 

The zuhdiyya genre in the Arabic-Islamic poetic tradition is characterized by ex- 
tremely conventional themes and simple language. Zuhdiyya poetry is linked in form 


cc. „cc 


141 See LANE, LISAN, WEHR, z-h-d. 

142 Andras Hamori, “Ascetic Poetry (Zuhdiyyät),” in CHALABL, 267. 
143 Hamori, “Ascetic Poetry (Zuhdiyyät),” in CHALABL, 265. 

144 See also Hamori, “Ascetic Poetry (Zuhdiyyät),” in CHALABL, 265. 
145 Qutbuddin, A Treasury of Virtues, 38-9. 

146 Hamori, “Ascetic Poetry (Zuhdiyyät),” in CHALABL, 267. 
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and substance to sermons and homiletic writings, echoing phrases from the Qur’an and 
the Prophetic Traditions." Similar to the verses produced in Islamic times, the underly- 
ing poetic message of DA‘ISH poetry is often linked to sermons and homiletic writings 
composed by jihadist ideologues and circulated in the jihadist milieu. The Qur'an and 
its imposition on the quality of language and style had a profound impact on poetry. A 
controversial political group emerging from the Arabic-Islamic tradition that mobilized 
its followers by placing the Qur'an at the centre of its ideology is known as Khari- 
jism.? The literary manifestation and ideology of the Kharijite group bear striking 
resemblances to contemporary jihadist movements, especially DÀ 'ISH.'^ Initially, the 
Kharijites emerged as religious zealots who adhered strictly to the Qur'an and Sunna. At 
a later stage, the group adopted a political doctrine which concerned itself with the cali- 
phate.'” 

On the literary level, Kharijite poetry abounds with end-of-time eschatological refer- 
ences stemming from the Qur’an to assuage their shame-filled anxiety over having 
fallen from grace by attacking a changing world." Kharijite poetry is replete with 
scriptural rhetoric consisting of Qur’anic language of pious militancy placed within an 
eschatological framework of Islamic scripture and philosophy. Kharijite verses did not 
appeal “to reason and logic" but referred “to religion and emotion to attract believers to 
their cause.” The recitation of their poetry was mostly performed to advance their 
commitment to their faith and interests. The zuhdiyya motif established itself as a fun- 
damental part of the Arabic literary repertoire, to be developed and reclaimed later by 
the jihadists continuing or contrasting with traditional conventions. ^? 

Zuhdiyya verses are instrumentalized to bestow Islamic attributes on DA‘ISH. The 
discourse of DA'ISH communicates understandings of obedience and loyalty in terms 
of a chain of filial piety and seemingly religious authority that culminates and stops in 
DA'ISH. DA ISH reclaims pious religious behaviour to ennoble ritual violence against 
the perceived out-group. DA‘ISH ascetic impulses, which may be interpreted as being 
located in the particular contingencies of our era, are rooted in the rejection of the 
worldly. DA‘ISH poetry abounds with scriptural rhetoric of pious militancy. Arguments 


147 Hamori, “Ascetic Poetry (Zuhdiyyat),” in CHALABL, 269. 

148 During the arbitration between ‘Ali und Mu‘awiyya (657 CE), the Kharijites fought against the Caliphs 
using both weaponry and verse. Kharijites applied their verses and principles verbatim and polarised the 
worldview into two irreconcilable camps of good and evil. See also Gruendler, Klemm, and Winckler, 
“Arabische Literatur,” in Islam: Einheit und Vielfalt einer Weltreligion, 360. 

149 The similarities between the Kharijites and modern militant jihadists are pointed out by Asma Afsaruddin, 
“A New Weapon of Islamist Extremists is...Poetry?” The Conversation, July 13, 2015, accessed 
https://theconversation.com/a-new-weapon-of-islamist-extremists-is-poetry-43102. 

150 Timani, Modern Intellectual Readings of the Kharijites, 5. 

151 Paul L. Heck, “Eschatological Scripturalism and the End of Community: The Case of Early Khari- 
jism,” Archiv der Religionsgeschichte (2005), 141. 

152 Timani, Modern Intellectual Readings of the Kharijites, 90. 

153 These chief motifs are also conventions of this genre within the Arabic poetic tradition that did not 
change much with time. See also Hamori, “Ascetic Poetry (Zuhdiyyat),” in CHALABL, 269-70. 
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are peppered with allusions to the hadith and Qur’anic verses, imbuing the poetic dis- 
course with emotions. Cast in Qur'anic diction, DA ‘ISH poetry plays upon the sensitivi- 
ty and emotions of a specific milieu in which the merest reference to the Qur’anic text — 
whether in the form of lexicon, imagery, or formulae — strikes up extraordinary rever- 
berations. Qur'anic phraseology adds moral and religious immunity and also avoids 
condemnation. 

Additionally, the exploitation of religiously loaded items justifies the domination of 
a jihadist social order. The group correlates religious obedience with obedience towards 
DA‘ISH. Disagreement with DA ‘ISH is considered blasphemous. This interpenetration 
of religion and politics in the jihadist sub-culture features in a chant called You were 
Free. DA‘ISH addresses the in-group members who escaped from the jihadist com- 
pound.’ These members are reminded that they have lost their benefits as a result of 
escaping to the land of apostasy (dar al-kufr). At the end of the chant, DA‘ISH issues 
the following dire warning (indhär) to those who leave Islam: 


1. من رَأى دَيناً سوى الإسلام يوماً aiii Sa‏ الحَفايا 
2 وأرْجُعوا للدَينِ إِنَّ الدّيِنَ 55 já Sall | ulli,‏ السّرايا 


1. Whoever considers [any other] religion except for Islam, 
he will undoubtedly be degraded and then disappear, 
2. So return to faith; indeed, religion is high rank, 
seek high status by preparing the squadrons. 


In this chant, Islam and DA ‘ISH are used interchangeably. Islam is imbued with po- 
litical and militant overtones, denoting military might and squadrons. Leaving DA'ISH 
territory is equated with leaving Islam, and returning the DA‘ISH compound is project- 
ed as returning to Islam. 

The interpenetration of religious piety and militant activism, namely, Islam and 
DA‘ISH, comes to the fore in a chant entitled My Umma was not Satisfied with the 
Weakness. The concept of zuhdiyya is deployed to strengthen the associations between 
the two distinct entities by appropriating the Islamic tradition in light of modern-day 
warfare. By cementing of the jihadist worldview in the Islamic faith, organizations like 
DA‘ISH shape the collective memory of the populace, and mobilize it behind an appar- 


ent religious cause: ^? 


eX Sh مِنْ‎ cd eid TY MEE VD متي كانت‎ .1 
jail) ijs ينمو‎ Laka ale 2 
ai تخت‎ i in Gals يَوْمَ کان الصّحْبُ يَرْجونَ للجنان‎ .3 
A à دين المؤلى لَهُمْ دثار‎ ei .4 


154 See Appendix A.12. 
155 See Appendix A.8. 
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1. My Muslim community was not satisfied with weakness, 
the Muslim community was from among the best communities, 
2. Its concern was religion and not a luxurious life, 
its concern was to be exalted and to rise to the peak, 
3. When the Companions [of the Prophet] were hoping for paradise, 
the world was for them under the foot, 
4. Triumph of the Lord’s religion is for them is a cover, 
a slogan, a heart, and a flag. 


These verses mask the group's political doctrine in Islamic terms by utilizing reli- 
giously loaded diction such as ‘the Islamic polity’ (umma), ‘the Prophet’s companions’ 
(al-sahb), and ‘paradise’ (al-jindn).'°° References to paradise, which are common in 
DA‘ISH rhetoric, justify the group's actions of violence and self-immolation through 
the promise of future prosperity. The direct associations attributed to significant Islamic 
terms are meaningful to the Muslim society in a positive way, are manipulated to fit into 
the jihadist trajectory. The link established by DA‘ISH between the jihadist political 
realm and the Islamic tradition is an apparent attempt by DA ‘ISH to legitimate its ac- 
tions and to garner support from the broader Muslim community. 


Be Pure with God 

The intricate relationship between the political and the spiritual, the ephemeral and the 
immortal, is expressed in a chant called Be Pure with God, which is composed follow- 
ing the basît metre: 


كُلُ siei‏ صائڙ BV E‏ 
ias Gus‏ 94 حال ذات بال 
مُحْكَمْ il)‏ وَمِنْ أقوى all‏ 
aii la‏ وَاسْعَدْ AGL,‏ الوصال 
Kiga‏ خوضوا مَيادِينَ القتالٍ 
فار مَنْ لبى وَضَحَّى OS‏ غالي 
يَسْمَعْ الهَمْسَ QU 52 edo‏ 
وَغْراةً فَاكْسُنا 5 5 المعالي 
tals‏ مُنْجِيكَ في سود الليالي 
JANI 5345445 iS‏ 


1. كُنْ مع الله G6‏ 3 ثبالي 
Ute .‏ قنوعاً ULLA una lo‏ 
óy‏ بل الله LG‏ هذا Ga‏ 
Ales y.‏ فَهْوَ Us; xli‏ 
2—À 0 aid.‏ 
.$353 الأغر جهادٌ فازتقوها 
8. يا aad GIL Sa sel all‏ 
ab .9‏ الحامي Alu‏ خالصاً 

SU Gs ما‎ E .0 


NOUR 29 كر‎ 


156 These verses resonate with the verses of al-Mutanabbi’s famous poem al-khil wa-l-lil. 

157 The metre of this poem is corrupt. The translation is adapted from Aymenn Jawad al-Tamimi. See Ay- 
menn Jawad Al Tamimi, “Be with God’ — New Nasheed from the Islamic State," The Aymenn Jawad Al 
Tamimi Blog, October 29, 2015, accessed January 30, 2019, http://www.aymennjawad.org/2015/10/be- 
with-god-new-nasheed-from-the-islamic-state. 
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1. Be pure with God and do not worry, 
everything is heading to perdition, 
2. Live modestly with contentment and submissiveness, 
free from every wretched situation, 
3. Indeed, the rope of God, O, you are firm, 
firmly twisted and of the most durable cords, 
4. If you connect to it, it is an achievement for the servant, 
so take advantage and feel fortunate of that union, 
5. If you desire the glory in every matter 
other than yourselves, then embark boldly in the arenas of fighting, 
6. The peak of the matter is jihad, so rise to it, 
for whoever heeds the call and sacrifices everything precious succeeds, 
7. Everyone who calls Him encounters Him soon, 
He hears the whisper in the tiny particles of sand, 
8. O God of the Universe, we have come to You barefoot, 
and naked, so dress us up in the garments of Excellence, 
9. Your Lord is the protector, so ask Him sincerely, 
you find Him rescuing you [even] in the black night, 
10. All that is above creation is transitory, 
What remains is the face of my Lord, the Splendid. 


DA'ISH poetry reconfigures Islamic teachings to promote a life of restraint and de- 
nial in the context of contemporary warfare. The chant takes on an authoritative persona 
that imparts advice to its recipients, reminding them of the transient nature of life. The 
subtle recurring call to trust in God is known in Arabic as tawakkul. This master- 
concept was established in early Muslim asceticism, which, in its extreme form, could 
mean limiting oneself to mere sufficiency and the dismissal of all concerns in one's 
livelihood, including one's family and a luxurious life.'”® The ephemeral qualities of the 
worldly are reinforced in the first and last verse of the poem through the terms al-zawal 
(v. 1) and za iil (v. 10). Etymologically, the roots z-w-! mean ‘to abandon, leave, disap- 
pear, come to an end. 9 

The ephemerality of life is starkly contrasted with the permanent attributes of Islam 
and God. The jihadist group projects itself in terms of the qualities that have been cus- 
tomarily bestowed upon Islam. Immortality is implied in the chant by the redundant 
diction, which signifies God, namely rabbi (v. 9, 10), allah (v. 1, 3), and verbs like 
yabqà (v. 10).' The chant also entails discursive traces that trigger connections to 
particular Islamic dogmas and beliefs of the Hereafter, such as God's image as the pro- 
vider of garments on the Day of Judgment. The reference to garments in verse 8 echoes 


158 Hamori, *Ascetic Poetry (Zuhdiyyat)," in CHALABL, 270-1. 

159 See also LANE and WEHR, z-w-l. 

160 The slogan of DA‘ISH, namely, ‘remaining and expanding’ (baqiya wa-tatamaddad), also latches onto 
the quality of longevity or immortality that is attributed to Islam. 
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the Qur’anic description of paradise, where those who do righteous deeds would be 
adorned with bracelets of gold and pearl, and garments of silk." 

The call for compliance is empowered by culturally-guided interpretations. The 
command to obey DA ISH is expressed in Islamic phraseology and ancient wisdom, 
which helps to blur the lines between the religious and the political. The technique of 
interchanging Islam with DA ‘ISH is extended to the semantic associations of these two 
terms. Islamic virtues such as ‘purity’ (naqiyy) and ‘devotion’ (khalis) reinforce the call 
for religious piety in the jihadist context. Likewise, the term dhi I-jalal (v. 10), which 
means ‘Master of Majesty and Generosity’ (dhu I-jalal wa-l-ikram), is one of the nine- 
ty-nine attributes for God in Islam. 

The transfer of attributes from Islam to DA‘ISH is explicitly mentioned in verses 5 
and 6, in which the transfer from the temporal to the everlasting spiritual state can only 
take place by sacrificing oneself on the battlefield. Remaining steadfast in the face of 
hardship is a pious exercise of obedience. Steadfastness is intensified through an inter- 
textual Qur’ anic reference to ‘the rope of God’ (habl allahi, v. 3). This intertextuality 
reinforces unity among the in-group and invites fighters to join the group.” In verse 2, 
the recipients are ordered to ‘live modestly with...submissiveness' ( 'ish...mustasliman, 
v. 2). The term mustaslim is the active participle derived from the verb istalama, which 
means “to surrender, capitulate, give way, submit, abandon.”!% The roots of mustaslim 
are theologically loaded because they share the common radical roots and hence seman- 
tic field as islam (submission). The call for obedience is also reinforced through formu- 
laic expressions and ancient wisdom such as the example in verse 6, namely, faza man 
labbà wa-dahha kulla ghalr (‘whoever heeds the call and sacrifices everything precious 
succeeds"). 


I am not Content with the Life of Humiliation 
Another example of ascetic verses which deals with the transfer from the ephemeral to 
the immortal is the chant called I am not Content with the Life of Humiliation:'™ 


es‏ المَوت do‏ مَرامُ 
فما لِلْعَبْدٍ في alae GHI‏ 
Gina‏ الله يُؤتي Ga‏ يَشاءُ 
aci id‏ لاأكل goi vs‏ 
GS‏ من HAERES‏ 
a‏ ثابتاً Logis‏ أساموا 


حَيَاةٌ TAN‏ لاءلا Legend‏ 
قلا y ds‏ أخشى المَنايا 
Gs‏ المَوْتَ في tea O53‏ 
قيا دَرْبَ الجهَادٍ ol ala‏ 
uic.‏ وَافِياً بالعَهْدٍ مهما 
وَمَهُما alu‏ الأغداءُ P‏ 


یز بن ړا ا ت 


161 See Qur’ an, 22:23. 

162 “And hold firmly to the rope of God (habl allahi) all together and do not become divided.” Qur’an, 3:103. 

163 WEHR, s-I-m. 

164 Translation is adapted from Aymenn Jawad al-Tamimi. See Aymenn Jawad Al Tamimi, “ ‘I am not 
Content with a Life of Humiliation' — Nasheed from the Islamic State's Ajnad Media,” The Aymenn Ja- 
wad Al Tamimi Blog, October 12, 2014, accessed January 30, 2019, 
http://www.aymennjawad.org/2014/10/i-am-not-content-with-a-life-of-humiliation. 
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7. فلا dl‏ مَا في العَيْش Sad‏ وفي الأسُوار أخرارٌ sla‏ 
Ll ite’ 8‏ عباد الله es A TLL Gl ses | ite‏ 
SI 9‏ بالشام Gus‏ كَالأسُودٍ 2 وَجَيْشَ في الهراق AL‏ اخدام 
10 فَنَصْرٌالله آت لا محال Lids‏ الله للڌين أقاموا 


1. I am not content with a life of humiliation, 

the love of death in glory is an aspiration, 
2. No, I swear by God that I do not fear the fate of death, 

for the servant has no residence in the [material] world, 
3. Indeed, death in the path of jihad, 

is verily God's favour bestowed on whomever He wills, 
4. O path of jihad, come on! 

verily, I neither become weary nor do I sleep for the love of you, 
5. I will remain loyal to the pledge no matter what 

setbacks or blame I have suffered from [other] humans, 
6. Whatever oppression enemies afflict me with, 

I will remain steadfast whatever they intend, 
7. No, I swear by God that there is nothing better in life, 

in the walls are mistreated, free men, 
8. So patience, servants of God, patience! 

for the calls of the nights are arrows for you, 
9. You have an army like the lions in Syria, 

and an exploding army in Iraq, 
10. The victory of God is proximate with certainty, 

the soldiers of God have established the religion.’ 


The dialogical chant is divided into two main parts, which together instigate the au- 
dience to engage in the battlefield. The two parts are indicated by a grammatical feature 
known as iltifat, that is, the use of verbal inflexions differing in person and number for 
the same referent in the same passage. Iltifat is indicated by the narratorial shift from the 
first-person singular to the second-person singular. The first part of the chant, that is, 
verses 1 to 7, denotes submission to a recognized authority. This part serves as a pledge 
of loyalty to the organization, which is narrated in the first-person singular. This pledge 
of allegiance (bay a) is a ritual of acceptance that resonates with the historical contract 
(‘ahd, v. 5) made between the ruler and the community of Muslim believers.' By 
chanting the verses in the first person singular, the reciters are reminded of their pledge. 
The recitation of this chant also serves a public sign of conformity to the grand narrative 
of DA‘ISH. The second part of the chant starts from verse 8 onwards, and it is indicated 
by the abrupt change to the second-person singular. This part entails an authoritative 


165 This verse echoes the Qur'anic verse which reads: “And to establish prayer (agimü al-saläwa) and fear 
Him. And it is He to whom you will be gathered.” See Qur’an, 6:72. 
166 For a discussion about the pledge of allegiance, see section 4.7.1. 
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voice that incites the audience to take action while promising them an inevitable victory 
through faith and sacrifice. 

There is a correlation between the first and second parts of the chant. The pledge or 
contract mentioned in the first part is subtly linked to the willingness to take up arms (v. 
8—9) and die for the group implied in the second part. In the chant, self-immolation in 
the name of God is perceived as liberating. The pain attributed to one's death is project- 
ed as a temporary state that can be soothed by the spiritual one. Self-immolation is de- 
picted as an event which turns humiliation into honour, and slaves of the material world 
into ‘servants of God’ ( ibad allah, v. 8). Virtues such as ‘steadfastness’ (al-thabit, v. 
6), ‘patience’ (al-sabr, v. 8), and ‘death’ (al-manaya, v. 2) contribute to the perceived 
image of self-immolation as divinely ordained. 


5.3. The Blood Metaphor 

The poetic exemplars analyzed in this chapter are characterized by recurring metaphori- 
cal references to blood. Metaphors are powerful discursive means mobilized by DA'ISH 
to instigate blood vengeance and to cement a particular worldview. Metaphors exercise 
the imaginative power to describe an object or action in terms of another, thereby 
providing us with a novel perspective on it. In this sense, metaphors are communica- 
tional: they are meant to *change the addressee's perspective on the referent of the topic 
that is the target of the metaphor." In DA‘ISH poetry, metaphors should not only be 
conceptualized as an aesthetic embellishment of political language but, more important- 
ly, as tools that play a pivotal part in structuring the political field itself. Metaphors 
“communicate ideology covertly but persuasively"? by providing “the cognitive 
framework for worldview,”'® guiding its recipients to view the world through a specific 
prism. That way, metaphors can highlight and “privilege one understanding of reality 
over others." Metaphors are inherently manipulative because of their partiality, by 
which a specific worldview is subliminally imposed upon its recipients, impacting or 
manipulating their attitudes, ideas, and value systems." In the case of DA ISH, meta- 
phors are mobilized to enhance the status of the in-group and debasing the out-group.” 


167 Gerard Steen, “The Paradox of Metaphor: Why We Need a Three-Dimensional Model of Metaphor,” 
Metaphor and Symbol, no. 4 (2008), 222. 

168 Hart, Critical Discourse Analysis and Cognitive Science, 128. 

169 Otto Santa Ana, Brown Tide Rising: Metaphors of Latinos in Contemporary American Public Discourse 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 2002), 21. 

170 Paul Chilton, Security Metaphors: Cold War Discourse from Containment to Common House (New York: 
Peter Lang, 1996), 74. 

171 Critical discourse analysts have recognised the ideological power of metaphors and their involvement in 
the representation of the worldview from the perspective of a particular interest. See Hart, Critical Dis- 
course Analysis and Cognitive Science, 125; Norman Fairclough, Critical Discourse Awareness (London: 
Longman, 1995), 44. 

172 See also Raimund H. Drommel, and Gerhart Wolff, *Metaphern in der Politischen Rede," Der Deutsch- 
unterricht 30, no. 1 (1978): 71-86. 
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If we define ideology as a political mythos, then ideological metaphors are distin- 
guished by their mythical potential. Unlike poetic metaphors, ideological metaphors are 
not defined by the personal experience and the biography of one single individual but 
are interested in a mega-narrative. Ideological tropes do not delve deep into the world of 
the unreal but become entrenched in a particular culture to the point that its members 
fail to notice that their reality is metaphorically and not factually represented. The way 
DA ISH organizes its perceptions of the world depends on the structures governing its 
production, including traditions, cultures, religion, discourses, or epistemic realities, 
implying that metaphors need to be grounded in a specific culture at a particular space 
in time to be intelligible. 

Ideological tropes provide a shorthand that makes it easier to handle complex reali- 
ties. By making use of simplified language, black-and-white rhetoric and representa- 
tions, ideological metaphors play a significant part in constituting social reality. Meta- 
phors establish security and stability in a community by managing the context and steer- 
ing the interpretation of perception concerning results and facts. Metaphors reduce 
complexity and assist with orienting a specific worldview in social and political reali- 
ty.” Metaphors become integrative, evoking a ‘common feeling’ among members and 
implicate a shared worldview of imagination and judgments. 

The ideological metaphor is connected to the human lifeworld and is often com- 
posed in response to an actual situation, a momentous occasion, or a socio-historical 
issue. Thus, it serves as a reflex of the collective conscience. The need to connect with 
reality may be attributed to the fact that DA'ISH poetry is not composed as art for art’s 
sake but is intended to reach the wider populace. Treating only fantastic or imaginary 
themes metaphorically would not be taken seriously primarily due to the reality on the 
battlefield. Ideological metaphors are circulated through discourse repetitively, to the 
point that the novel metaphor “becomes a familiar part of one’s mental world.""^ By 
accepting as natural a coding which is arbitrary, individuals become “acquiescent, un- 
critical; we acknowledge meanings without examining them.” Through constant repe- 
tition, ideological metaphors become perceived as natural and inevitable, often mislead- 
ing individuals by the metaphors’ selective view of things." By means of naturaliza- 
tion of ideological representations, ideological tropes “come to be seen as non- 
ideological ‘common sense’.”’”” The recipients often fail to notice that what they deem 
as natural is, in fact, ideological. The process of naturalization becomes a discursive 
process, by which DA ‘ISH maintains its social domination in a predominantly Muslim 
society. 


173 Nasalski, Die Politische Metapher im Arabischen Untersuchungen zu Semiotik und Symbolik der Politi- 
schen Sprache am Beispiel Ägyptens, 86. 

174 Sik Hung Ng, and James J. Bradac, Power in Language: Verbal Communication and Social Influence 
(California: Sage, 1993), 140. 

175 Roger Fowler, Linguistic Criticism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996), 57. 

176 Ng, and Bradac, Power in Language: Verbal Communication and Social Influence, 141. 

177 Fairclough, Critical Discourse Awareness, 28. 
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The metaphor of blood is manifested in different forms; at times, it is implicitly at- 
tributed to the sowing of seeds and harvesting, whereas at other times, it is connected to 
the image of writing a letter in blood. From the outset, it should be clarified that the 
Qur'an lacks any reference to human blood for sacrificial purposes.'” Self-immolation 
is an altruistic act that runs counter to the human instinct for survival, and the Qur'an 
pronounces itself explicitly against self-immolation.'”” Two prominent verses that con- 
tain this prohibition are: “[s]pend in God's cause: do not contribute to your own de- 
struction with your own hands,”!® and *[d]o not kill each other, for God is merciful to 
you."?! The prohibition of self-immolation is ingrained in the Islamic ethic, which 
considers life as a gift bestowed by God and hence preaches the duty to bear suffering 
and pain.” 

In DA‘ISH poetry, the imagery which conveys harvesting and sowing seeds is 
amalgamated with the image of blood for sacrificial purposes. Harvesting belongs to 
one of the most critical sectors of life, exerting a considerable impact on social reality. 
In its primitiveness, this metaphor connects vertically with the modern-day audience 
because it is rooted in one’s environment and not in the poetic imagination. The stability 
and regularity of natural phenomena like harvesting provide a guarantee of the results. If 
one sows seeds and nurtures the plants or saplings, one is expected to reap the harvest in 
the proximate future. Likewise, if one sows undesired vices, then the harvest of their 
future produce would be determined by it. 

The metaphorical concept of harvesting is appropriated from the Qur’an; however, 
there is no scriptural evidence connecting this metaphor with blood. The metaphorical 
concept of harvesting as it appears in the Qur'an deals with the action of sowing, and it 
is linked to producing something new.'*? It denotes scattering the seeds over the ground 
for growing, or more symbolically, to impregnate a growing medium with seed. The 
Qur’anic verse, which deals with the representation of men and women explicitly, ap- 
pears in surat al-bagara whereby women are considered as a place of cultivation for 
men: 


178 In Islam, the spilling of blood takes the form of a sacrificial ritual solely restricted to animals. See also 
EQ, s.v. “Blood and Blood Clot.” 

179 See also Hatina, Martyrdom in Modern Islam, 4. 

180 Qur’an, 2:195. 

181 Qur’an, 4: 29. 

182 For a more detailed discussion on these verses in light of Islamic scholarship. See Hatina, Martyrdom in 
Modern Islam, 39. 

183 The metaphor of reaping the produce of one’s harvest is rendered in ancient wisdom such as proverbs and 
also in the Qur’an: “On the Day the punishment will overwhelm them from above them and from below 
their feet. And it will be said, “Reap what you sowed” (29:55). 
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agli gt fei ألم‎ gig di sr cna أنّئ‎ dia lida itis 


Your wives are a place of sowing of seed for you, so come to your place of cultivation how- 
ever you wish and put forth [righteousness] for yourselves. And fear Allah and know that you 
will meet Him. And give good tidings to the believers.‘ 


DA‘ISH propagandists modulate the harvest metaphor by associating it with the 
blood metaphor, amalgamating the ideological worldview of DA‘ISH with divine au- 
thority. This manipulation of imagery is empowered through the shared semantic field. 
Quranic imagery is assimilated, transformed, and modified in DA ‘ISH rhetoric to cre- 
ate a novel argument validated by tradition, which justifies self-sacrifice of the in-group. 
DA‘ISH rhetoric to create a novel argument validated by tradition, which justifies self- 
sacrifice of the in-group. This new metaphor manipulatively reconstructs death as heroic 
and desirable. 

In the following example, the blood of the late DA'ISH spokesman al-‘Adnant is 
metaphorically portrayed as water that gives life to new trees: 


1. وَإِذا يَغورٌ الماءُ في جَوْفٍ ail EIN‏ إذ تركو جَنى الأغصانِ 
2 وَالدَينُ als‏ غَيْرَهُ يا قَوْمَنا U „all | pals‏ 


1. When water penetrates the innermost soil, 
you find it when the harvest of the branches grow, 
2. Religion produces another plant, O people of ours, 
so arm yourselves with patience for sorrow! 


The blood and harvesting metaphors are instrumentalized in elegiac verses as a form 
of consolation. In a poem lamenting al-Shishanr's death, the actions of the deceased are 
depicted through this novel metaphor: 


uan ALL‏ التّرى بدمائه الشيشاني 
eSI us .2‏ قاداتنا في حَرْبِهم يتقدمونَ Catal‏ دونَ il sh‏ 186 


1. 6130 tidings of the conquest, 0 brothers of mine, 
al-Shishant gave the earth his blood to drink, 
2. Glad tidings to our leaders in their war, 
they advanced the battle line without tardiness. 


The harvest-cum-blood metaphor communicates its hortatory power by transforming 
a horrific death on the battlefield into a collective social object. Blood is perceived as 
purifying, life-giving, and life-sustaining. Al-Shishanr's blood is depicted as giving life 
to the future generations of fighters.'? In beautifying death and turning the lamented 


184 Qur an, 2:223. 

185 See Appendix A.30, and B.2. 

186 See Appendix A.31, and B.1. 

187 This metaphor is reinforced by choosing specific etymological roots connected to drinking. In the fourth 
verse of the poem, the term ghimäruhä is used to refer to the danger of war. Another derivative from the 
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into a prototype, this metaphor engages in communicating the act of dying as a heroic 
deed. By extension, blood purifies the land, leads the way to prospective cadres, and 
creates the figure of a mythical hero. 

Blood ratifies the superiority of specific values over personal being and signifies the 
ultimate assimilation of a truth that is perceived as the true essence of life. The group’s 
ideology is placed above physical survival, and death in battle becomes perceived as a 
radical expression of group solidarity. The death of the head of DA‘ISH military Coun- 
cil called Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bilawi is metaphorically depicted as watering the tree 
of the caliphate, namely in the foundation of DA‘ISH:'® 


oss 1‏ يا قاندي De‏ الت دى as‏ بنا شَجْرَ الخلافة عايرا 
uibs 2‏ لحدن CIE‏ وز كو iia dicla ifi uis‏ 4 19 


1. Your blood, O leader, is a drizzle of dew, 

which waters the tree of the caliphate growing, 
2. Let me guess how its harvest is pure, 

your blood is water that pours illumination. 


The process of linking Qur'anic metaphors with modern-day warfare enables ji- 
hadist organizations like DA‘ISH to portray acts of brutality in terms of historical conti- 
nuity. The reliance of the harvest-cum-blood metaphor on the proximate future and the 
distorted link to the Qur'an serves as an equally potent tool to legitimize the status quo 
within the DA‘ISH milieu. Violence is not projected to the populace as a twenty-first- 
century phenomenon, but it is marketed as a custom entrenched in the Islamic tradition. 
The endless repetition of this novel metaphor strengthens the connections between Is- 
lam and DA ISH in the recipients’ minds until the novel associations become part of the 
shared memory in the long run. Manipulated elements of the Islamic tradition are mobi- 
lized as a rationale for violent chores to make the jihadist narrative seem part of authen- 
tic mainstream Islamic culture and not a radical sub-culture. 


5.3.1. Drinking and Composing Letters in Blood 

The manifestation of blood in death or martyrdom is extended to the realm of writing 
letters by blood. Martyrdom is symbolically regarded as the ultimate act of faith in the 
jihadist stream. This deed is projected mostly through direct references to one's writing 
by blood. In the Qur'an, references to ink (midad) appear only once. A sea of ink is 
depicted as a metaphor for God's speech, stating that, "[i]f the sea were ink (midadan) 
for [writing] the words of my Lord, the sea would be exhausted before the words of my 


same root is ghumarun, which is a Qur’anic term that refers to “a small drinking cup or bowl with which 
people divided the water among themselves in a journey when they had little of it." See Appendix A.31, 
and B.1; LANE, gh-m-r. 

188 Charles Lister, “Islamic State Senior Leadership: Who's Who,” Brookings, October 20, 2014, accessed 
January 20, 2018, https://www.brookings.edu/wp-content/uploads/2014/12/en whos who.pdf. 

189 See DAN, 120. 
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Lord were exhausted, even if [w]e brought the like of it as a supplement.”'” However, 
no links have been established between blood and ink in Islamic texts.'”' 

In the jihadist circles, self-immolation is considered as the completion of an agree- 
ment between God and the jihadist fighters. DA‘ISH cadres are praised for carrying out 
battles in accord with the teachings of God. In the following verses, heroic deeds are 
described in terms of writing (yusattiruha) and drinking: 


GY 1‏ بها Gi‏ رَبَي يذل )5480 sued‏ إنْيحابُ 
2192 يُطولاتٌ يُسَطّرها أسودٌ iua‏ المُغْتدي: Cal yall RÍ‏ 
Heroic acts that humiliate apostasy and cause it to withdraw‏ .1 


are approved by my Lord. 
2. Heroic acts which are drafted by the lions, 
the blood of the aggressors is their potion. 


The image of in-group fighters ingesting the out-group’ blood as the harvest of their 
hard labour is especially recurring in chanted verses. The in-group drinks the blood of 
the out-group as a reward for their success. However, the act of humans ingesting blood 
is unislamic, and it is forbidden in the Qur’an.'”° In the jihadist paradigm, ingesting the 
blood of the perceived enemy fulfils the function of purification. A similar example 
concerning the ingesting of occurs in the chant entitled By the Breaking of Skulls: 


B ate Lal BS] 
atlas وَنَشْرَبْ دَماً آذيذاً‎ .2 


1. We shall pluck heads 
with brown lances, 

2. We shall drink blood, 
so tasty and dark.’ 


The image of drinking blood also features in the case of in-group fighters who die in 
battle. In a short poem shared on social media directly after al- Adnant’s death, the fate 
of death (al-manaya) is sought and the successors of the lamented are portrayed as ben- 
efitting from his death. The verses illustrate the defiance of the militant jihadists in the 
face of death. The act of drinking their predecessors' blood demonstrates their willing- 
ness to continue in his footsteps: ^? 


190 See Qur an, 18:109; EQ, s.v. *Instruments." 

191 It may be for the same religious symbolism that Saddam Hussein allegedly had the Qur'an written using 
his own blood. The Qur'an was eventually displayed in the mosque known as the ‘Mother of all Battles’ 
in Baghdad. 

192 For the complete poem, see DAN, 63. 

193 See Qur an, 2:173, 5:3, 6:145, and 16:115; EQ, s.v. *Blood and Blood Clot." 

194 See Appendix A.16. 

195 See Appendix B.13. 
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1. هاتو المّنايا روي مِنْ گأسها Cub‏ في دار العدا النيران 


1. Bring forth the fate of death; we are watered from its glass, 
we light up the fire in the house of the enemy. 


In another example, al-'Adnant’s death is metaphorically depicted as a letter that 
was composed with blood instead of ink:!”* 


1. فَجِهادُكُمْ ما كانَ ua Bove Qaa‏ بلا عَمَل ولا gai‏ 
GIS 05 2‏ رَغدا OS‏ أرْكانَ العدا KIEFER: u‏ 
3 فخروفكُم لَيِسَتْ مدادا Ji‏ تما خطت به ell‏ في إتقان 
4 أبْلِغ بمااتخويه خَيْرُ رسالة QU 2a Le Salty Sos ui‏ 


1. Your jihad was not a mere expression, 
which was met without action or foundation, 
2. But it was thunder which made the pillars of the enemy crumble, 
It cast them, and they became disabled without staff, 
3. Your letters [of the alphabet] are not ink, but blood, 
by which the prayers were written to perfection, 
4. Give tidings about what the best letter contains, 
tightly woven with crimson blood. 


The image of writing a letter with one’s blood has a special connection to martyr- 
dom. Death in battle is glorified in the jihadist trajectory because it carries the logic of 
asymmetry in terms of power relations. Death is weaponized in the struggle for power, 
and preordained death promises moral superiority. Al- Adnanr's death is elevated by 
accentuating his strength and power, portraying him as a robust and successful combat- 
ant. The poem narrates that the “best letter" was composed by the dark blood of the 
lamented. In this writing, the poem suggests that every letter of the alphabet was woven 
together by al- Adnànr's crimson blood. The term itqan, which means ‘perfection or 
precision,’ echoes the Islamic phrase ‘a perfect deed’ (itqanu l- 'amali). 

One particular example expresses the irritation of the poet against the inaction of the 


in-group. Echoing Abu Tammam's (d. 845 CE) famous verse that ‘the sword is truer in 
9197 


telling than books,’ ” the poet Abū Qatada al-Hadrami declares: 
السنان لَه بخَير بيان‎ s Casi 5415) أغيى الگلامَ‎ .1 
18 only te nad T marem 
الأؤزانٍ‎ Y وَبِضَرّب هام الكفر‎ la jee خَوْضَ‎ ca Alb رثاؤه‎ .2 


1. His elegy exhausted the words, 
Brown spearheads were mere eloquent about him, 


196 See Appendix A.30, and B.2. 

197 Abu Tammäm’s verse claims, “al-sayfu asdaqu anbä’an min al-kutubi.” See Muhammad M. Badawi, 
“The Function of Rhetoric in Medieval Arabic Poetry: Abü Tammäm’s Ode on Amorium,” Journal of 
Arabic Literature (1978), 47. 

198 See Appendix A.31, and B.1. 
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2. His elegy is [composed with] war, in its mélee, 
by striking the apostasy’s heads off, not by poetic metres. 


The brown colour of the tip of the lance expressed by the alliterative collocation 
sumru al-sinäni, serves as an epithet for the wood from which lance shafts were made. 
Blood vengeance as a mode of action is probably one of the most explicit ideological 
vectors of transmission in DA‘ISH poetry. This pre-Islamic tribalistic ethos is re- 
engineered to fit into a complex modern-day political landscape by echoing a remote 
and distorted tradition. By blurring the distinction between Islam and DA‘ISH, poetry is 
deployed as an overt social force with which to associate and unify the two distinct 
facets. The interpenetration of Islam and DA‘ISH in the form of multiple scriptural 
references taken out of their original context serves as a bid to claim legitimacy by a 
seemingly genealogical lineage to the Prophet. 

The message of DA‘ISH, which is loaded with theological diction and allusions, is 
granted religious immunity, giving the illusion that blood vengeance is divinely de- 
creed. In addition to the instigation of violence, some poems do not deal directly with 
blood vengeance but engage in diffusing different ideological facets that are equally 
expressive of the group's jihadist ethos. These poems are discussed thoroughly in the 
following chapter. 


Chapter Six 


Poetry as a Vehicle of Ideological Transmission 


6.1. Mobilizing Poetry to Enforce a Specific Worldview 

Discursively, verses of ideological transmission depict multiple aspects of organization- 
al power relations, including ideological polarization, enhancement of the group’s status 
through moral superiority, and the outright discreditation of the opponents. Poetry is a 
platform that cloaks reality from those outside the experience. It also reveals reality on 
different levels of intensity to those within the experience." The power of poetry lies 
within its ability to wield control over the perception of reality and to circulate specific 
social values that trigger specific behaviour and action.” The reformulation of reality 
through the jihadist lens is especially crucial for a politically volatile region. The classi- 
cal Arabic ode is instrumentalized as an old vector of mobilization and ideological 
transmission among different ideologies. When the Egyptian government shut down the 
internet network during the Egyptian revolution in January 2011, poetry became re- 
tooled to spread the message of the revolution through word of mouth, “echoing the oral 
tradition found in Arab culture.”’As a medium, the classical form of poetry enjoys a 
broader popular appeal among a populace that takes pride in its long-standing traditions, 
cultural affinities, and historical legacies. 

The most effective tactic which accompanies ideological transmission is the emo- 
tional charge. Anti-establishment organizations like DA'ISH deploy emotional persua- 
sion tools to help shape the beliefs and preferences of activists, ultimately affecting their 
decision to join, stay in, or perform specific tasks for the group. The jihadist narrative 
reaches out to those whose identity is rooted in a history of shared suffering, following 
decades of invasions, wars, and denied states. The paradigm of struggle prompts identi- 
fication with a potential group by showing them who or what they may become. Emo- 
tionally charged language is an essential discursive mechanism in the transmission of 
DA‘ISH ideology because it overrides gaps in logic, it reinforces and complements the 
jihadist narrative, it simplifies a complex political landscape, and it also constructs a 
coherent enemy. Additionally, emotional discourse based on collective struggles, subtly 
enforces a *moral code' on the populace, which is accompanied by specific responsibili- 
ties that reflect the group's ideology. A closer thematic analysis of the verses circulated 


1 Ideological poetry, including the poetry composed by DA ISH, is considered as ‘platform’ poetry. See 
section 4.3. 

2 The discursive manipulation of a specific worldview is discussed in section 3.1.1, and 4.7.1. 

3 The importance of the classical form of poetry as an old vector of mobilization is discussed in Lewis 
Sanders IV, and Mark Visona, “The Soul of Tahrir: Poetics of a Revolution,” in Translating Egypt's Rev- 
olution: The Language of Tahrir (Cairo: AUC Press, 2012), 214. 
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by DA'ISH sheds light on how DA‘ISH illuminates — recalls or reinvents — its narrative 
to transmit a particular worldview. 


6.1.1. At Your Service O Sister 

DA'ISH propagandists mobilize poetry to impose a strict code of conduct upon the 
female populace. The stereotypical representation of women as mothers, daughters, and 
wives manifests itself extensively in the DA ‘ISH poetic discourse. This manifestation is 
strategically galvanized in the propaganda machine by reviving powerful female voices 
from the Islamic tradition, or by resorting to the Islamic history to validate women's 
importance in the organization." In the grand narrative of DA‘ISH, anachronistic histor- 
ical allusions portray women living in the jihadist milieu as free and highly esteemed. 
These voices are depicted as role models for the female audience living in DA'ISH- 
controlled areas. Female brigades, which make part of the propaganda machine, are 
engaged in monitoring other women in the caliphate and are equally present online to 
manipulate others outside the Iraq-Syria region into joining DA‘ISH.” 

Poetic subtlety provides DA‘ISH with its mechanism to coerce the behaviour of its 
female populace about the most delicate issues, including the regulation of sexual ac- 
tivity with jihadists and bearing their children. One poetic exemplar that mobilizes met- 
aphors, intertextualities, and literary devices to explore the male-female relationship in 
the jihadist milieu is called At Your Service, O Sister. It is composed by the group’s 
poetess Ahlam al-Nasr in kamil metre. The male-female relationship is indicated by the 
similar choice of diction deployed to refer to the two sexes, namely ahrar, which means 
‘the freemen,’ and fara ir, which refers to the noble virgin women. Both terms are 
derived from the plural form of the noun hurr which conveys the meaning of noble or 
free-born:? 


iA a .1‏ هاك الرُوح تفدي طَهْرَكِ 
atl .2‏ إِنْ عَجَرَٿ Glu‏ دى فُؤادي Me‏ 
Ó ati .3‏ لا تهاب المَؤْت أو تْشى الرّدى 
lel ój dil .4‏ الأخرار Cà al‏ سُدى 
At your service, 0 sister, take the soul to ransom for your purity!‏ .1 
At your service, if my hands are incapable, my heart redeems your pride,‏ .2 


4 The representation of women tends to be more intense in DA ISH than other militant jihadist organiza- 
tions such as al-Qa'ida. See Kendall, *Jihadist Propaganda and its Exploitation of the Arab Poetic Tradi- 
tion," 230-1. 

5 See also the discussion about the female brigades in section 3.2.1.3. 

6 This poem is not cited in its entirety. Only a number of selected verses are reproduced for discussion. The 
numbering of the verses is only used to show continuity between different sets of verses belonging to the 
same poem. For the complete poem, see Appendix A.7; DAN, 34. 
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3. At your service, we neither fear death nor perdition, 
4. At your service, indeed, your call to the free ones did not go unnoticed.’ 


The anaphoric phrase ‘at your service’ (labbayki) is a response to a prior request, 
which is often made in distress. The term labbayki not only foreshadows the content of 
the verses, but its redundancy explicates that its message is directed toward women. The 
title Labbayki ya ukhtahu is a formulaic expression that revives a centuries-old and 
well-known incident recorded in Islamic history. This expression recalls the story of a 
Muslim woman captured and imprisoned by the Romans during the reign of the eighth 
Abbasid Caliph Harün al-Rashid, also known as al-Mu tasim bi-lläh (d. 842 CE). It is 
narrated that when al-Mu'tasim heard of the news, he gathered an army on the best 
horses available to rescue her. Upon meeting the woman, al-Mu tasim is believed to 
have used the expression labbayki, labbayki.? The appropriation of labbayki in the con- 
text of women caught in warfare triggers comparisons between the historical event and 
the modern-day battlefield. DA'ISH male fighters are subliminally equated with the 
image of al-Mu tasim and depicted as the protectors of women. The role of women in 
DA'ISH compound is clarified in the following verses: 


i las Gi ea 5‏ نفدي الحَرائر 
6. بالرّوح ss WA Cale. Ui Gal ello‏ 
D] 7‏ الفتاة Vias‏ مغزوزةٌ وَمُكَرَمة 
8. وَلِنَصْرها Coe‏ أسودٌ سَطَّرَتْ ذي المَلْحَمة 
9. هي Catal‏ مُجْتَمَع بها قذ Gy Fi‏ أخلامنا 
10 هي Judi‏ أَمُنارَبَتْ لنا أَغْلامَنا 
1. هي ASI‏ تخكي Se! yal)‏ مَحْتّذي Lili]‏ 
2. هذي مَكانتُها الرّفيعةٌ صاغها إِسْلامُنا! 


5. Let the entire world know that we redeem the free noblewomen, 

6. By soul and blood, no one is missing among for fear or cowardice, 

7. Indeed, the girl in our religion is respected and venerated, 

8. For her victory, lions embark upon drafting this great battle. 

9. She constitutes half of the society; because of her, our dreams have flourished, 
10. She is our sister or our mother that brought for us our distinguished [people], 


7 The term al-ahrär may refer to harakat ahraru al-sham al-islamiyya founded in December 2011 which is 
a coalition of multiple Islamist and Salafist units that united into a single brigade to fight against the Syri- 
an government led by Bashär al-Asad during the Syrian Civil War armed Salafi-jihadist rebel group in 
northwestern Syria. 

8 Inanon-jihadist context, the phrase Labbayki ya ukhtähu has also found resonance in the Iraq-Syria 
region as a military campaign to safeguard women from attacks of the government. See “Qasf bi-I-kulür 
‘ala Idlib wa-ghurfa ‘amliyyat bi-halab li-wagfi tajawuzat PYG,” Alsouriya, May 3, 2015, 
https://tinyurl.com/y6ztpb9v. 

9 The imprisoned Muslim woman is believed to have shouted from her prison wa-mu ‘taşima (O my grief, 
Mu tasim), to which later, the caliph answered labbayki, labbayki. For a more detailed narrative of the in- 
cident, see also ‘Alt Ibn Athir, Kitab al-kamil fi-I-tarikh (Beirut: Dar kitab al-‘ilmiyya, 1987), vol. 6, 40ff. 
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11. She is a daughter who speaks innocence and follows our advancement, 
12. This is her elevated position which our Islam has crafted for her. 


The poem conjures up the female image as being highly esteemed through popular 
phraseology borrowed from collective memory. The phrase fa-I-ta lamu I-dunya in 
verse 5 is a formulaic expression used to make declarative remarks of one's beliefs or 
political persuasions. The formula consists of a positive indirect command expressed 
through the structure of prepositions fa-li followed by an apocopated verb.'? Likewise, 
the phrase bi-I-rüh, bi-I-dam in verse 6, which means ‘I will sacrifice my soul and blood 
for’ features in political slogans and politically-motivated chants.'' The expression bi-l- 
rüh bi-l-dam, nafdika has often appeared as a rallying slogan during protests in the Arab 
world to show support for a particular cause or figure. It is found in a self-indicative 
title of a chant dedicated to Palestine entitled bi-I-rüh bi-I-dam, nafdıka ya aqsa (‘by 
spirit, by blood, I will sacrifice myself O Aqsa’). This phrase was also used as a slogan 
that expressed support for Hafiz al-Asad (“with spirit, with blood, we sacrifice for you, 
O Hafiz”). It also surfaced in demonstrations that took place in Amman, Jordan, where- 
by the expression bi-I-rüh bi-I-dam, nafdika ya filistin was accompanied by labbayki ya 
aqsa. More recently, the term featured in the Arab uprisings, and it was often employed 
as a refrain in chants or a rallying slogan in countries like Iraq, Yemen, and Syria. In the 
context of this poem, the phrase does not only reinstate the willingness of DA'ISH ca- 
dres to protect women, but it also echoes the narrative of al-Mu‘tasim inferred in the 
title of the poem. The description of women as nusfu mujatama ‘in (‘half of society,’ v. 
9) reverberates Islamic wisdom. It is attributed to the medieval Islamic jurisconsult of 
the Sunni tradition known as Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (1350 CE).'” This phrase is rede- 
fined in verses 10 and 11, reinstating the stereotypical functions of women as child- 
bearers, custodians, and obedient daughters in the jihadist sub-culture. 

In verses 13 to 16, the female figure is projected as being elevated with pride and 
dignity, which must be shielded to retain chastity and purity: 


EN aia تحن‎ N طهر الكرائر في‎ 3 
مع الذَّنَابْ‎ GUM sed الما‎ gua Gras 14 
GUS! 5 sles C 5$ S حُدودٍ الحصْن‎ ule 5.15 


10 Badawi, Carter, and Gully, Modern Written Arabic, 436. 

11 See Wedeen, Ambiguities of Domination, 64; Ibn Filistin, “Ughniya bi-rüh bi-dam, nafdika ya aqsa jadid 
2017," YouTube video, 6:36, December 2017, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=9r0rY98cgVY; Wajh 
al-Urdun, “al-sha‘b al-urduni yuhtif ‘Labbayk ya Aqsa’, bi-l-rüh bi-I-dam nafdik ya filistin’ ff masira 
wast al-‘asima 'amman," Youtube video, July 21, 2017, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hkTGsC2bRbE; Zaid Alfadhli, “Ahmad al-Musläwi bi-rüh bi-l-dam,” 
Youtube video, 4:57, August 2013, https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=Hys5gCd-xwM; al-Sha ‘ir Ahmad 
al-Daylamı, *bi-l-rüh bi-l-dam, nafdika ya yaman min kalimat wa-ilqa' al-Sha‘ir Ahmad jadid 2016,” 
Youtube video, 5:55, January 21, 2016, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=AcDMD3sO8E4. 

12 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya is best remembered as the foremost disciple and student of the controversial and 
influential fourteenth-century Sunni reformer Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328 CE), whose work is circulated in the 
jihadist circles. 
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Ge Ana 16‏ مِنْ وُحوش ضاريات عادياث 


13. So pure are the free noblewomen in Syria that even the clouds shy away, 

14. An impenetrable fortress that the flies and the wolves have long attacked together, 
15. On the borders of the fortification pureblood is shed, 

16. Redeeming it with determination from the savage and rapacious beasts. 


The polarization between the in-group and the out-group is subtly reinforced 
through several rhythmic phrases. The collocation hisnun mani‘un (‘an impenetrable 
fortress,’ v. 14), which develops rhythm through the nunation, depicts the in-group as 
upright and sturdy. By contrast, al-dhubab ma ‘a I-dhi’ab (‘the flies with the wolves,’ v. 
14) refers to the out-group. These phrases are distinguished by phonological and mor- 
phological patterns. The cacophonic consonants dhal and bà which feature in the terms 
al-dhubab and al-dhi’ab to represent the out-group are contrasted to the euphonious 
letters in hisnun manti un, which represent the in-group. Additionally, the terms al- 
dhubab and al-dhi ab form an incomplete jinds (jinas ghayr tamm). 

There seem to be two parallel symbolic narratives unfolding in this passage. The 
first narrative is concerned with the explicit reconstruction of the harsh environment of 
the battlefield. This trajectory is expressed through terms like ‘fortress’ (v.14), ‘at- 
tacked’ (v. 14), ‘borders’ (v. 15), and ‘pureblood’ (v. 15), in which DA ISH fighters are 
portrayed as protecting their fortifications and conquering their enemy. The blood on 
the borders of the fortification may also symbolize the death of the fighters caused by 
their encounter with the enemies. The explicit narrative about warfare being phallocen- 
tric and penetrative allows for extensive sexual punning. The second narrative is more 
implicit, and it concerns the role of women in procreation and child-bearing. Provided 
that the portrayal of women is the leitmotif that runs throughout the poem, the second 
narrative seems to be the underlying message that is meant to be transmitted through 
this poem. 

For a better understanding of the metaphors involved in the second narrative, a brief 
etymological analysis of crucial phrases is adequate. The term fuhr in the phrase fuhr al- 
haräi r (v. 13) conveys the meaning of abstinence, chastity, being upright, moral excel- 
lence, especially of a woman. The term al-haräi’r (sin. hurra) also shares the same 
semantic field. Al-harai r is a classical term that designates a free noblewoman of high 
social status; this title served as a label of distinction and honour. Likewise, the colloca- 
tion hisnun mani un (v. 14) may either explicate a ‘fortified fortress’ according to the 
first narrative, or ‘impenetrable chastity’ implied in the second narrative. The lexeme 
hisn, which means ‘fortress or tower,’ implies the state of women being chaste. In Is- 
lamic law, the derivative muhsina refers to the in the chastity of a woman of unblem- 
ished reputation. The meaning of verse 15, which narrates about pureblood redeemed on 
the borders of the fortress, may be understood in light of the warfare paradigm, in which 


13 See LANE, ;-h-r. 
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case DA‘ISH fighters spill their blood by performing self-immolation.'^ Alternatively, 
the image of pureblood could also symbolize women losing their chastity. These paral- 
lel narratives are, in essence, correlated because the blood in the context of warfare is 
purifying, life-giving, and life-sustaining. In the case of the procreation narrative, blood 
also opens up the possibility of life through birth. This poetic ambiguity is a subtle 
mechanism to address women's obligations towards the jihadist sub-culture. 

The narrative of female members as child-bearers becomes more dominant as the po- 
em progresses. In verses 17 and 18, the poem declares that male fighters would father 
an abundant number of children: 

153 di مَع ألوفب‎ cadi 5 all; Call 1g 
17. If ‘a seeker of the protection in God’ (mu tasim) dies, then every Syrian youth is his 
grandchild, 
18. One thousand after one thousand, then one thousand with thousands and increasing. 


The active participle mu tasimun, which means 'the one who seeks protection in 
God,’ recalls directly the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mu'tasim who is implied in the title of the 
poem. Additionally, verse 17 suggests that the death of a fighter who dies for his faith is 
to be replaced by a multitude of children who could follow in his footsteps. References 
to procreation resurface at a later stage in the poem through the term mahdu l-karami 
(‘the cradle of dignity"): 


9. يا ui Sil‏ ابْنُ الشآم Spa lite fs‏ الكرامة 
O sister, I am the son of Syria, and our land is the cradle of civilization.‏ .19 


On a literal level, the term mahdu l-karami may refer to the historic title bestowed 
upon Mesopotamia as the cradle of civilization. On a more symbolic level, the term 
mahdu conjures up the image of newborns. The second trajectory, which depicts women 
as child-bearers, is reinforced through the rhetorical influence of the Qur'an: 


43.20 ايا أختاة D) Gi‏ تُعاني من وان 
Las ENTE‏ هرب الجبان 


20. Be contented O sister, do not worry about disgrace, 
21. Be contented... Indeed, the lions attack while the cowards flee. 


The recurring collocation 0017177 ‘aynan is to be understood vis-à-vis its religious as- 
sociations because it features in the Scripture. The Qur’anic context of the phrase 7 
'aynan reiterates the dominant trajectory of the poem. The nineteenth Qur’anic chapter 
is dedicated to Mary and her conception of Jesus. In this particular Qur’anic verse, Mary 


14 See also the discussion on the metaphor of blood in section 5.3. 
15 The spilling of blood as a metaphor for sowing seeds and procreation is explored in section 5.3. 
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is told to keep herself satiated with food and drink and to abstain from talking to hu- 
mankind: 


فَكُلِي وَاشْرَبِي وَقري Ue‏ ترَينَ مِنَ البَشر أَحَدَا فَقُولِي إِنّي نَدْرْتْ لِلرَّحْمْنِ صَوْمًا Gal a all ell GE‏ 


So eat and drink and be contented. And if you see from among humanity anyone, say, ‘In- 
deed, I have vowed to the Most Merciful abstention, so I will not speak today to [any] man.’ ® 


The divine order of abstention should be understood in the context of an unwedded 
Mary suffering from aggravated birth pain." The fighters’ declaration of protecting al- 
'arin is symbolic: 


22 وَأصيحٌ: ESET‏ إنّي ها هنا أخمي العَرين 
I shout: at your service, I am here to defend your pride.‏ .22 


The term al- arın may either connote one's pride or a den. A den, which refers to a 
wild mammal’s hidden home, may connote the home of DA‘ISH fighters who are often 
depicted as lions in the jihadist discourse. Additionally, women in the female populace 
are projected as the mothers of today's cubs and tomorrow's lions. In the context of the 
dominant trajectory, protecting al- ‘arin may imply safeguarding the female body be- 
cause it gives birth to the symbolic lions. 

The ambiguity between the narratives of warfare and procreation is evident even in 
the last verses of the poem: 


all جِنْسَ‎ LÍ La als لا‎ dli gad 4 lá .3 
نشی ولا ترجو سواة‎ Y ع با الله‎ 24 
lah وَيَمْضي في‎ GS عَلى‎ LAG فازٌ مَنْ‎ i .5 
23. So oblige your limits, do not leave them, O descents of ‘Ubaydi, 
24. Indeed, we are the servants of God, who neither fear nor request [anything] except for 
him. 
25. The one who gives life to truth and moves forward in his guidance succeeds. 


The term jins al- Ubaydi is a pun which may signify the descents of ‘Ubaydi. The 
verb in the masculine singular tughadir (‘leave,’ v. 23) seems to support this interpreta- 
tion. The tribe of "Ubaydi is significant for a population living in the Iraq-Syria region 
because historically, it refers to one of the most ancient and powerful Arab tribes in 
Iraq, which settled in Mesopotamia. The tribe directly descends from 'Umrü bin Ma ‘adî 
Yakrib (d. 642 CE), a famous Arabian knight known for his extreme bravery and val- 
our, who was a companion of the Prophet. The exhortation to oblige by one's limits 
may thus be a projection of al-Mu' tasim's call to protect women from the Byzantines on 
the militant fighters. Alternatively, the term can also signify sex slaves if rendered as 
jins al- 'abid. 


16 See Qur’an, 19:26. 
17 See Qur’an, 19:23. 
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During the peak of DA'ISH, Yazidis were often targeted as sex slaves sold on the 
market for DA‘ISH militants. The etymological root -b-d resurfaces in verse 24, re- 
minding the recipients that they are the servants of God ( 'ibad allah). Verse 25, which 
happens to be the final verse of the poem, is formulated as a generic universal truth, 
claiming that whoever gives life to the truth will succeed. The term al-haqq is an am- 
biguous term. In this case, however, giving life to truth may refer to the prospective 
infants procreated by DA‘ISH militants. 

By mobilizing particular elements from the Islamic tradition that are meaningful to 
the jihadist sub-culture in a positive way, the poem reinforces its paradigm of depicting 
the female populace as child-bearers. It also subtly coerces its female audience to re- 
main silent if — as in the case of the story of Mary - the people close to them may not 
approve of their child-bearing for DA ISH fighters. This selective use of the Scripture 
serves the double function of conveying religious legitimacy, even immunity, and also it 
pre-empts consent. The tradition of belief is deployed for its normative power. The 
method of thinking itself becomes disarmed by the rigid restriction to traditional mode. 
By resorting to phraseology derived from a religious corpus, DA'ISH aims to have its 
‘voice’ becoming the voice of tradition and, most importantly, that of the Qur'anic ethos 
and its own interpretation of it. DA'ISH members are then not depicted as the innova- 
tors but the messengers of that ethos. Such manipulation appeals to tradition and author- 
ity, but it also uses logical gaps and fallacies by a selective recasting. As a result, poetry 
is weaponized in the jihadist milieu. 


6.1.2. My Brother in Religion 

The notion of brotherhood in the jihadist discourse is based on the traditional under- 
standing of political order and the asymmetrical power relations. Brotherhood implies 
close or thick relationships with a group of people, not merely a connection with specif- 
ic persons. It is a collective relationship based on descent and one which is deeply in- 
grained in the Arab and Islamic moral codes.'^ Fraternal relations are depicted as the 
most decisive factor for solidarity because brotherhood inclines to collective concern 
and action. It is a form of mechanical solidarity resulting from intense group belonging 
and homogeneous beliefs and sentiments common to all the members of the group ra- 
ther than an ethos of individualism and ties that link individuals with crisscrossing loy- 
alties. 

The call to build and maintain bonds of brotherhood gains its rhetorical influence 
from the Qur’an.'” It indicates membership in a genealogical group, and more exten- 
sively, it indicates membership in a group united by a shared belief.” The bond of Is- 
lamic brotherhood manages to transcend blood relationships, whereby creatures are 
linked by way of servitude to their creator. In contemporary mainstream political dis- 


18 See also Stock, Sprache als ein Instrument der Macht, 98ff. 
19 See Quran, 58:22. 
20 See also EQ, s.v. “Brother and Brotherhood.” 
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course, the metaphor of ukhuwwa resonates broadly with particular ideologies in the 
Arab world.” The pan-Arab nationalist discourse depicts all Arabic-speaking countries 
as one large family and its citizens as brothers.” Oman's former sultan Qäbbüs b. Sa'id 
(1970-2020) frequently referred to his population as brothers or Oman's sons (ikhwa or 
abná uman), whereas the Syrian President Bashar al-Asad often addresses the Syrian 
population with the expression ‘O brothers and sons’ (ayyuhd l-ikhwa wa-l-abnd ) in 
official discourse.” 

The metaphor of ukhuwwa permeates day-to-day conversations, formal speeches, 
pamphlets, and other forms of jihadist propaganda discourse. This metaphor stresses the 
importance of the fraternal bond that exists among the male militants. One poetic mani- 
festation is the chant entitled My Brother in Religion, which is composed following the 
wäfir metre: 


MS Dy oe 
Lbs elo x» 


أخي في الڌين uy‏ 
Lalla 5‏ على الأغداء 


sali, MEUSE IC 
TA E aa) Lead 05 


Li ua la لسانا أو‎ 
Lis ما حُكي‎ e 


d m iS‏ مخ فة 


A .‏ ِخْوَتي حَؤْلي 
0. وَفي ale‏ لَهُ سِلْمٌ 
1 ألا يا إِخْوَتي قوموا 
(as .2‏ الله saca el‏ | 


1. My brother in religion, 
we are still fathers as we have [always] been before, 
2. Join us against the enemies, 
so that their dust and weakness increase, 
3. We shall bond with each other, 
and all of us shall benefit from it, 
4. We became brothers, and no one 
will stab us in the back, 
5. When I say that you are my brother, 
the meaning accompanies the word, 


21 Nasalski, Die Politische Metapher im Arabischen Untersuchungen zu Semiotik und Symbolik der Politi- 
schen Sprache am Beispiel Ägyptens, 118. 

22 For examples of the familial metaphor as used by Arab nationalist leaders on the political sphere, see also 
Nasalski, Die Politische Metapher im Arabischen Untersuchungen zu Semiotik und Symbolik der Politi- 
schen Sprache am Beispiel Ägyptens, 118ff; Stock, Sprache als ein Instrument der Macht, 106ff. 

23 Stock, Arabische Stilistik, 100. 
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6. We have become like one body 
so that the strength of the foundation is complete, 
7. For among ourselves we are connected by kinship, 
the [most] Merciful should have mercy upon us, 
8. Who attacks among us is followed by 
his brother with good kin, 
9. The vision of my brothers is around me, 
which changes my fear into safety, 
10. In my composure with him, there is peace 
of the tongue or helping hand, 
11. O brothers of mine, rise, 
to affirm what has been said about us, 
12. With the bond of God protect yourselves, 
to remain as we have [always] been. 


In the jihadist discourse, the concept of brotherhood or fraternal relationship 
(ukhuwwa) dominates over other relationships. It represents the organization’s idealized 
relations of domination and membership, and it specifies the form of public obedience 
towards the organization. These commitments underpin the familial structure and are 
representative of a system deeply ingrained in values and expectations that govern the 
behaviour of the relationships of the members. Since the bond is predominantly derived 
from ties of family or kinship (v. 7-8), DA'ISH presents solidarity as based on close, 
face-to-face, and emotionally charged relationships, and these dimensions are mutually 
entailed. 

In the jihadist group, this metaphor is mobilized as a symbolic exercise of group- 
building. The denominative verb ta'akhkhayna (v. 4), which means “we became broth- 
ers,’ stresses that the group's fraternal bond is not exclusive to its members, but outsid- 
ers may become part of it. It consolidates the in-group relationships among members of 
DA‘TSH transnationally through a vertical and hierarchy of legitimacy. It also reinforces 
a horizontal hierarchical lineage that subtly connects modern-day jihadist fighters with 
ancient Islamic warriors and leading figures of Islam. Imaginary familial bonds are 
exploited in the jihadist sub-culture “to build up an image of Islamic State as an emo- 
tionally attractive place where people belong, where everyone is a ‘brother’ or ‘sis- 
ter’.””* The terms ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ project the Muslim polity of believers (umma) as 
a substitute family, whereby every Muslim shares a ‘brotherly’ or ‘sisterly’ relation with 
all other Muslims. The imagined family lineage, which transcends blood, provides 
members with emotional comfort, a sense of security, and a purpose in life. It is also a 
significant source of identity, psychosocial support, and social status, which binds its 
members through extensive mutual commitments and obligations.” Members are ex- 


24 Atwan, Islamic State: The Digital Caliphate, 13. 
25 One way of creating this ‘false’ identity, is by applying a nomenclature to anyone who joins DA‘ISH, 
including non-Arab fighters. The kunya nomenclature becomes a symbolic rebirth or a ritual whereby 
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pected to show loyalty to the collective group, to place its good above their own, and to 
follow the orders of those above them in the hierarchy. 

In this chant, the metaphor of the fraternal relationship is framed as a religious bond 
(akhi fr l-din, v. 1). Qur’anic intertextualities and hadith references are seamlessly in- 
serted into the chant to reinforce authority and legitimate the group’s strategies, remind- 
ing them of their duties towards the group. The manifestation of DA'ISH militants as 
one body in verse 6 is borrowed from the Islamic tradition. The body metaphor pro- 
vides an easy and convincing solution to the problem of social order. One hadith clearly 
states that "[t]he believers are like one person; if his head aches, the whole body aches 
with fever and sleeplessness.””’ The message is validated by intertextuality to a famous 
Qur anic verse, which also deals with the bond of fraternal relationship subtly implying 
that the brotherly relationship is divinely ordained. The expression ‘with the rope of 
God unite’ (bi-habli llahi i ‘tasima, v. 12) echoes a Qur'anic verse which calls against 
division and demands unity among the people, namely, “and hold firmly to the rope of 
God [wa-i tasimü bi-habli llahi] all together and do not become divided.” This 
Qur'anic verse affirms brotherhood of the believers, reminding Muslims that before 
accepting Islam they were enemies, then *He unified your hearts so that through his 
bounty you became brothers.” 

The chant also refers to the past as a mobilizing force. In verse 2, ancestors are 
brought in to remind the audience of glorious past Islamic heritage to which they are 
connected by kinship. The final two verses echo, albeit subtly, the group's appeal to live 
up to the beliefs laid out by their ancestors. References to the members' collective fore- 
fathers, give credibility to the claims made by DA ‘ISH, through which the group may 
establish continuity and obedience. 


6.1.3. Let the World Verily Witness that I am a DA TSH Member 

Formulaic expressions, intertextualities, repetitive morphological patterning, and neolo- 
gisms are powerful discursive forces that reinforce the ideological hegemony of 
DA'ISH and contribute towards building up a jihadist ethos. One poetic exemplar of 
various morphological patterning is a short poem entitled Let the World Verily Witness 
that I am a DA ‘ISH Member. This poem consists of ten verses, which are composed in 
the sari ' metre by Ahlam al-Nasr:? 


DA‘ISH members disavow their old self and identity. In return, they are granted a new self, new identity, 
and a new family. See section 3.2.1.4. 

26 The metaphor is also found in the Judeo-Christian tradition. It is argued in the Corinthians that “if one 
part suffers, every part suffers with it; if one part is honoured, every part rejoices with it." See 1 Corinthi- 
ans 12:26. 

27 Sahih al-Bukhari 5665, Sahih Muslim 2586, accessed January 20, 2019, 
https://sunnah.com/muslim/45/86. 

28 See Qur’an, 3:103. 

29 See Qur’an, 3:103; EQ, s.v. “Brother and Brotherhood.” 

30 See Appendix B.15; DAN, 55. 
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La La 5Í‏ تفوى lS s‏ خادش 
Dn 5.48‏ عَلى SEN‏ (العائشي) 
Basi gs‏ في الضّباب الغايش 
فمَحَث أكاذيب المُراء النّاهش 
فالدَينُ 535 0335 بهاميش 


445 كوني‎ SIC. 
غادر‎ els GU) uox وَتض‎ . 


, آنه Le‏ و ها 


Aa Xe قواعد ديننا في‎ ua (I) . 


Dice JL S أمامها‎ Ca gh SI) aii 
كالماءٍ يبدو صافياً للعاطش‎ 
رَغْماً على شرٌ أثيم فاجش:‎ 
1 35 داء‎ gio فَلْمَشْهِدٍ الذنيا‎ 


1. 0 State of Islam, be a large tree with widespread branches, 
whose blossoms are superior to the vicious thorns, 

2. Resist treacherous injustice, 
because it is the proof of steadfast living, 

3. For every false accusation be 
like the light that radiates brightly in the dark fog, 

4. It caused them pain with its sharpness and its steadfastness, 
for it was attacked by every [kind of] irrational hatred, 

5. It trampled down on their heads with all courage, 
it obliterated the prattle and mordacious lies, 

6. It anchored the principles of our religion with determination 
because the religion is a constitution and not [something] marginal, 

7. It blew violently every devised conspiracy [connected] to it, 
the lies in front of it were quivering, 


Ugh مَكيدَةٍ حيكث‎ OS عَصَفَتْ‎ (p). 
(ش) شَمَلت جُموع المُنهكينَ ببرّها‎ . 
UÉ إخلاصناا في‎ | geal 
Lie الصّالحينَ‎ GS إِنْ كانَ‎ .0 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Als OS Aging) (د) دَعَسَتْ‎ .5 
IN) .6 

7 

8 

9 


8. It bestowed its care upon the exhausting crowd, 
like water which appears pure for the thirsty, 

9. So listen to our sincerity in our speech, 
despite the sinful and obscene evil, 

10. If the love of the faithful ones demands to become a DA‘ISH member, 
then let the world verily know that I am a DA'ISH member. 


The rhythm of the poem flows through the liberal use of different formulaic expres- 
sions that resonate with a primarily Arabic-speaking populace. The grammatical con- 
struction expressed in the title of the poem, namely, fa-I-tashhadi l-dunya bi-annani 
DA ISHI, is often used to make declarative remarks of one’s beliefs or political persua- 
sions. The formula consists of a positive indirect command utilizing the structure of wa 
or fa followed by the preposition li, which is succeeded by an apocopated verb.” This 
formulaic expression can be traced back to a poetic verse attributed to the scholar Abü 
“Abd Allah Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafr' (d. 820 CE), an Arab Muslim theologian and 


31 Badawi, Carter, and Gully, Modern Written Arabic, 436. 
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scholar who is known for being the first contributor to the principles of Islamic juris- 
prudence (usül al-fiqh). The original verse attributed to him states: 


È .1‏ كان JIGS UA‏ مُحَمَد qi ool aq el‏ رافضي 


1. If the love to the members of the House of Muhammad demands rejection 
then let humankind and the jinn witness that I am a rejector.” 


The poetic verse attributed to al-Shafr'1 is a declaration of one's faith in the Prophet. 
In the poem of DA‘ISH, the testimony of faith is foreshadowed in verse 2 through the 
structure wa-I-tasmud: (‘resist’) and in verse 9 through the phrase fa-I-tasma 'à 
ikhlasana fi qawlind (‘so listen to our sincerity in our speech’), which follow the same 
grammatical construction. In addition to the recurring grammatical structure, the decla- 
ration of faith is empowered by choice of the verb shahada in the second part of the 
verse. Shahada, which means ‘to witness,’ echoes the Islamic creed known as al- 
shahada; a testimony of one's faith in God and the Prophet. Other pseudo-religious 
terms include the verb ittaqa bi- meaning ‘to seek protection’ in verse 1 that is collocat- 
ed with the sanctifying thorns, which is etymologically connected to religious piety (al- 
taqwa). 

The ferocious and belligerent jihadist ethos is also reinforced in the same poem by the 
use of acronymic verses. The acronym redefines the meaning of DA‘ISH by conflating 
faith with militant activism, namely, da asat ru üsahum (‘it trampled down on their 
heads,’ v. 5), arsat qawa ‘id (‘it founded the principles,’ v. 6), asafat (‘it blew violent- 
ly,’ v. 7), and shamalat...bi-birriha (‘it bestowed its care,’ v. 8). The acronym stands 
out from the rest of the poetic text for two main reasons. Firstly, it exploits a list of 
verbs placed at the beginning of the first hemistich in the third person feminine singular 
in the perfect tense. Additionally, the acronymic verses create their unique rhythm, 
which is reinforced by the poem's rhyming scheme. The ending of the first hemistich of 
verse 5, that is, tin, rhymes with the first hemistich of verse 6. Likewise, the affixed 
pronoun hà in the first hemistich of verses 7 and 8 contributes to the acronym's own 
rhythm. 

The term DA‘ISH is worthy of a brief commentary primarily because of the roots d- 
-sh, which lack a dictionary entry. The abbreviation DA'ISH, which stands for al- 
dawla al-islamiyya fi l- ‘iraq wa-l-sham, coincidentally follows the pattern fa ‘il which 
dominates this poem. The noun pattern fa il, which is known as ‘the agent noun,’” is 
reinforced through the end-rhyme itself following the same pattern. This morphological 
patterning signifies the doer of an action, often a person who resorts to action. Some 
examples of this morphological pattern include khadish, ghadir, batil, al- a 'ishi, al- 
ghabish, ta’ish, al-nahish, bi-hamish, ka-l-ra ish, li-l-'atish, fahish, al-salihrna, 
DA TSH. By extension, the morphological patterning captures and transmits the militant 
activism attributed to DA'ISH members. 


32 ‘Umar Farüq al-Tabba’, Diwan al- imam al-shafı T (Beirut: Dar al-qalam, 1995), 81. 
33 Badawi, Carter, and Gully, Modern Written Arabic, 88. 
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A more striking observation concerns the masculine nisba suffix attached to 
DA'ISH, which is a fully productive grammatical form in Arabic, which makes it possi- 
ble to form adjectives derived from any nominal base. The nisba, which originally de- 
noted a relationship of belonging, formerly of kinship,” is employed to construct the 
identity of DA‘ISH members. In the case of DA‘ISH, the nisba is a discursive tool to 
provide individuals with a group identity and a sense of belonging in the same way that 
it usually functions with nationalities of country names. The referential adjective 
DA ISHI, which connects individuals to the group, is accompanied by violent deeds that 
are represented in the acronymic verses. The use of DA ISHI solely in the masculine 
nisba form suggests that the poem is addressed to the group's male followers. This 
neologism is reinforced by the term tada ' 'ush, which finds itself placed in the formulaic 
expression echoing the scholar al-Shafr'1. The term tada ‘‘ush is constructed on the pat- 
tern tafa ‘ul, which is a verbal noun derived from the fifth verbal stem tafa “ala. The 
fifth verbal form is often the reflexive of the second verbal form.? In this case, the ne- 
ologism tada‘‘ush is assumed to mean ‘to become a member of DA'ISH.' The term 
tada ‘‘ush in Ahlam al-Nasr's poem juxtaposes Ali Muhammad (House of Mohammed) 
in the original verse by al-Shafr'1, declaring that if becoming part of DA ‘ISH is required 
for the love of the faithful, then one should become part of it. This poem illustrates how 
morphological patterns, neologisms, and verses attributed to religious scholars are re- 
engineered to propagate and legitimate a culture of militancy and induce loyalty in the 
target audience. 


6.1.4. At Your Service Ansar al-Shari a 

Poetry is deployed as a tool to interact not only between subordinates within the same 
group but also between DA'ISH and other jihadist groups. Group dynamics, including 
new affiliations, are communicated through the poetic platform. The poem entitled At 
your Service, Supporters of Shari ‘a discusses the intra-group relations between DA ‘ISH 
and a Salafist-jihadist group known as “The Supporters of Shari‘a,’ which is predomi- 
nantly active in Tunisia, Libya, Mali, and Mauritania. This poem is composed in kamil 
metre and follows the rd monorhyme. It was circulated on social media, accompanied 
by a graphic form.” Parts of its verses feature in a political pamphlet written about the 
situation in Tunisia," while the remaining verses resurface in an elegy dedicated to 
Raghib al-Hannashi.?? 


34 See section 3.2.1.4. 

35 See also Badawi, Carter, and Gully, Modern Written Arabic, 60. 

36 See Appendix B.4. 

37 Ahlam al-Nasr, “Tünis, bala’ wa-sumüd," Al-Sumoud Media, accessed October 10, 2018, 
https://ia601503.us.archive.org/5/items/tunus. 

38 See DAN, 64-5. 
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od \ SES yi‏ الأخمرا 
35$ فينا pom slope AA‏ 
دمي فؤاد المخلِصينَ الأخضرا 
كيدا خبيتامُدلّهماأبِكرا 
مِنْ حُكُم تونسَ فانبرى متبخترا 
كانَ الفَسادَ —- AAA‏ | 
ds‏ كان ln ses‏ 
SS‏ 
IG cis d jS‏ أجيبوا ياثرى! 
متأسلمٌ هَيْهاتَ يفقة أو يرى! 
ad‏ اليم مايَورٌ sm e‏ 
p‏ آذ الشرى! 

فا per‏ يَبْقىأبلجأبَل أنْوّرا 
ذودوا Ge‏ الإسلام مابَيْنَ الورى 
asad) 5," S‏ على as‏ الذرى 


وَيؤوب في gà‏ كنيب مُجبَرا 


Ui css A أتصرر‎ acil 
نَنْسَ فُرْسانَ البُطولَّة إِنّما‎ al 
جكاية‎ Cali ull في تونس‎ 
واحميا‎ armas E 
Qi الطُغيان وَالإفسادء‎ ale قَدْ‎ 
48S في‎ iehi يُرْس‎ al 
553 Al qi iso َبَى الأعادي‎ 
بخسّة فيها الأذى‎ BLY قَهَرَ‎ 


isla أباح كُفراً‎ Le aia, 
كُفر العدا!!‎ Ge الرّضوان‎ Oasis, 


يَتَمَسَّعًا لمَسْحٌ GH‏ بكافر 


A تونساً مِنْ‎ Gal ou. 
بائسا‎ Ya 5e 33 إخوائنا‎ . 
عَدوّنا‎ pd ald ale ill 443, 
.تبث يدا 515 يطول ظلامفة‎ 
Gi ie joa dui, 
والله يَحْمِيكُمْ وَيَنْصْرُْكُم ممدى‎ . 
وَجَمْعْهُمْ‎ Gre ail LS وَيَرولَ‎ . 


1. At your service, Ansar al-Shari‘a, 

we did not forget the red injury of the Muslims, 
2. We did not forget the knights of bravery, 

on the contrary, the fire increases inside us with determination, 
3. About esteemed Tunisia [we hear] a thousand stories, 

about the bleeding hearts of the faithful ones, 


4. In which the oppressors caused havoc, and they agreed together about 


the harmful, arrogant and bad breath of deception, 
5. They pretended to adhere until their head 
was able to rule Tunisia and became arrogant, 
6. Indeed, not only was he courteous to tyranny and corruption, 
he was himself corrupt and tyrannical, 
7. He did not base his ruling on the law of our Lord, 
instead, he was a bloody scourge becoming eagle-like, 
8. He responded to the enemies with the crimes, 
he was not more than eyes and an informant for the oppressor, 


9. He conquered the brave [ones] by vileness and multiple offences, 


he killed the fearless [ones] and the meanings of the virtuous, 
10. He prohibited the headscarf; he allowed unbelief and heresy, 
then the situation became grievous and disturbing, 
11. He demanded satisfaction from the unbelieving enemies, 
Is he insane? Answer me! 
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12. The despicable monstrosity wiped the unbeliever, 
pretending to be a Muslim; how far away! He does not know, and he does not see, 
13. As if this madness disturbed his brain! 
as though he is drunk and in deep slumber, 
14. O Lord save Tunisia from his evilness, 
you are the All-Knowledgeable of what is happening and what has happened, 
15. Our brothers who are complaining about a miserable condition, 
the persevering lion gave refuge to him by putting him behind bars, 
16. He is the ostrich when faced with crimes of our enemies, 
[but] a lion against those who apply the Sharia, 
17. May his hands be ruined and his oppression short-lived, 
because the truth remains bright and illuminating, 
18. Our heroes, the supporters of our Lord's Shari'a, 
[are the ones who] defend Islam from among the humankind, 
19. May God protect you and make you victorious for a long time 
so that your flag will be [flying] at the highest peak, 
20. The deception of the criminals and their crowd disappears, 
and he will return [to where he was] forcibly in humiliation and grievance. 


The message of the poem is cemented in the here-and-now. The poem makes refer- 
ences to current affairs to establish relevance in the day-to-day issues faced by the Tuni- 
sians. The jihadist narrative appeals to a populace whose identity is rooted in a history 
of shared suffering and political injustices. The opening verses establish a link between 
DA'ISH and the addressed by referring to the pain through the generic expressions jurh 
al-muslimina al-ahmar (the ‘red injury of the Muslims,’ v. 1), and fursan al-butüla (‘the 
knights of bravery,’ v. 2). The struggles of Ansar al-Shari‘a are generalized as the col- 
lective struggle of the Muslim community, thereby portraying the Salafi-cum-jihadist 
group as part of mainstream Islamic culture. Pain is transformed symbolically into a 
source of power; the red injuries of the Muslim populace mentioned in the first verse are 
turned into a fire in the second verse. 

The poem moves swiftly to blaming Tunisia's former president Zayn al- Abidin b. 
‘Alī (1987-2011) for the intensified pain experienced in the country. The poem identi- 
fies the addressed through antonomasia, which means that the lampooned is not identi- 
fied by his proper name, but through commonly associated characteristics which are 
essential from the DA'ISH viewpoint. This rhetorical device is mobilized to dehuman- 
ize the former president, to garner support for out-group aggression, and to goad Ansar 
al-Shari'a into fighting against the ruling government. ‘Abidin b. ‘Alt is described as 
‘arrogant’ (v. 5), ‘corrupt’ (v. 6), ‘tyrannical’ (v. 6), ‘insane’ (v. 11), and ‘pretending to 
be a Muslim' (v. 12). He also stands accused of collaborating with the West by serving 
as their ‘informant’ (mukhbir, v. 8), and serving as ‘eyes for the oppressor’ ( 'aynan li-l- 
zulümi, v. 8). In trying to depict the ruler as unfit to rule, the poem casts doubt on the 
legitimacy of the ruler. His policies are also scrutinized; he is criticized for supporting 
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unbelief and heresy (v. 10) by not applying Shari'a (v. 7), and for prohibiting the veil 
(mana ‘a al-nigäb, v. 10).? 

The necessity to enforce an illegitimate and oppressive group like Ansar al-Shari'a 
takes its cue from an iconic recourse to pseudo-religious phraseology and pent-up emo- 
tional language. There is a shift from sorrowful to an optimistic mood from verse 14 
onwards. The verses generate a sense of hope and promise that the situation would 
change for the better if Tunisians place their trust in Islam. The poem maximizes the 
appeal by framing Ansar al-Shari'a as ‘defenders of Islam’ (dhawdü ‘an al-islam, v. 
18). Likewise, the poem entails generic and ambiguous statements with pseudo- 
religious overtones, which serve as guiding wisdom for the recipients such as ‘truth 
remains bright and illuminating’ (fa-I-haqqu yabqaà ablajan bal 0111, v. 17). This 
mixture of different elements serves as a typical example of how DA'ISH manages to 
win over the hearts and minds transnationally through the exploitation of collective 
suffering and the demonization of political leaders. Versified messages shape the audi- 
ences’ judgment and exacerbate their anger towards the out-group, heightening emo- 
tions that favour the jihadist cause. 


6.1.5. To al-Bayda’ 


1 إلى s La il‏ مَؤفور التّحايا عَلى إِغْمالِها سَيْفَ السّرايا 
iihi Ni‏ شرك للخزايا 
3 أقاموادَ بَيْنَ أظهَرنا xai Lug‏ في فُلوبهمُ LOHI‏ 
4 ال قط eg‏ عَنْ العّايات Gis tatty‏ خبايا 
5 إذا ما SCAM‏ جابّة كُفْرَ قوم iic nic‏ الضحايا 
53.6 كلابُهِمْ أناضعافٌ قراحوا يُرْسِلونَ Lil‏ المَطايا 
7 وَما C353 OS isos asd LAL ag bis Gate‏ 
9 513,48 "باقية" ER‏ تسوس OS «e a‏ البرايا 


1. To al-Baydä’ heartfelt congratulations, 
for its operations [by] the sword of the squadrons, 
2. Unsheathing it from the scabbard, 
to cut into pieces the roots of the disgraceful polytheism, 
3. They lived in our midst for a long time, 
in their hearts, they nested a calamity, 
4. God wanted to cleanse, so they were beyond 
their goals, and what was hidden became apparent, 


39 In 1981, the former Tunisian President Habib Bourgiba ratified the law, which effectively banned Tunisi- 
an women from wearing the headscarf in state offices. In 1985, this law was further expanded to include 
educational establishments. During Ben ‘Ali’s regime, the government began cracking down on females 
wearing the hijab, enforcing the laws set by his predecessor. 
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5. When religion responded to the nation of unbelief, 
our lions hurried to slaughter the sacrificial victim, 
6. Their dogs think that we are weak, 
so they sent us riding beasts, 
7. Their dogs did not know that 
our people surround all the corners, 
8. Soon, you will leave the land of my nation, 
your unbelief cut deeply into the shinbone,”” 
9. So die! Indeed, “remaining” advanced towards you, 
governing all of humanity with its Islamic law. 


This short poem produced by al-Battar media productions depicts the exploitation of 
poetry as a tool to spread current news about recent events and battles in the jihadist 
milieu. These verses of congratulations (tahni’a) composed on March 7", 2017, cele- 
brate the victory of DA‘ISH against the Hüthis in the province known as al-Baydä’ in 
Yemen. The group’s success is projected through its dichotomized language coated in 
typical jihadist rhetoric, culminating in aggression towards the out-group (v. 8-9). The 
out-group is repeatedly dehumanized through animal epithets (‘dogs,’ v. 6-7). The 
killing of the Hüthis is coated in Islamic terminology, projecting it as though it was 
divinely ordained. The killing is depicted as God's intervention for purification (arada 
allahu tathiran, v. 4). Likewise, the fighting against the Hüthis is portrayed in generic 
and dichotomized terms, namely, Islam against the *nation of apostasy' (kufr qawmin, v. 
5). This polarized worldview facilitates communication by simplifying a complex polit- 
ical landscape for everyone to understand. Discursively, the dehumanization of a per- 
ceived enemy and pseudo-Islamic allusions intend to deactivate self-inhibiting norms 
against murder. Apart from serving as a public relations outlet for DA‘ISH, these verses 
strengthen in-group relations and portray DA ISH as an invincible organization, thereby 
reinstating its authority and legitimacy. 


6.1.6. The Lands of Truth are My Home 

Versified messages are sometimes constructed as emulation or formal retort verses 
known in Arabic as mu Grada. Historically, retort verses date back to pre- or early Is- 
lamic times and gained more popularity from the Abbasid period onwards.“ Emulation 
formed a significant focus of critical endeavour during the tenth-century waning of the 


40 The term shaziyya (pl. shazaya), which I translate as the shinbone, can also refer to the splinter or shrap- 
nel. 

41 The literary emulation enjoyed popularity in the outskirts of the Arabo-Persian world, namely in Iran, 
Moghul India, and Spain. See also Geert Jan Van Gelder, Classical Arabic Literature: A library of Arabic 
Literature Anthology (New York: New York University Press, 2013), 15; Paul E. Losensky, “The Allu- 
sive Field of Drunkenness’: Three Safavid-Moghul responses to a Lyric by Baba Fighant,” in Suzanne 
Pinckney Stetkevych, Reorientations: Arabic and Persian Poetry (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1994), 227-62. 
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Cordoban Caliphate.“ Ibn Darraj al-Qastalli (d. 1030 CE), who was one of the most 
famous court poets of Muslim Spain, composed a mu Grada by appropriating an earlier 
famous classic produced by al-Mutanabbi (d. 965 CE). Al-Mutanabbr's celebration of 
military victory was inverted into a wedding feast to defend the patron's peaceful di- 
plomacy with Christian neighbours in al-Qastalli’s gasida.” More recently, neo- 
classical poets such as Ahmad 513101 (d. 1932) also availed themselves extensively of 
this technique." The term mu arada means ‘opposition or confrontation,’ and it often 
entails an agonistic element,” although it does not focus primarily on attacking the 
model of the poet.“ The approach to direct literary influence originally meant the re- 
sponse to a former model is constructed in the same metre and rhyme.” Modern literary 
critics consider the thematic contrafact of an original poem as a requirement for a poem 
to be considered as a complete mu arada. If any of the three elements (metre, rhyme, 
theme) is missing, the mu arada is deemed to be incomplete (nàqis).^? In the jihadist 
literary circle, an example of a mu arada is a poem composed by the female poet of 
DA‘ISH Ahläm al-Nasr entitled The Lands of Truth are my Home:^ 


GN PO .1‏ أؤطاني ss‏ (الإسلام) إإخواني 
si 2‏ بإنصافٍ وإخسانٍ 
3 ولائي وَفْقَ إيماني وَتَؤْجيهات فزآني 
uam od 4‏ يَوؤْما giy fai‏ 
5. أخي في الهنْد ex‏ أخي گذا في gta)‏ 
6. وَفي الأهواز I ails‏ شيشانهة 
7 إذا geil jaj ais Gp a Ge alin‏ 


42 For other examples of emulation, see also Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych, “The Qasidah and the Poetics of 
Ceremony: Three ‘id Panegyrics to the Cordoban Caliphate,” in Languages of Power in Islamic Spain, ed. 
Ross Brann (Maryland: CDL Press, 1997): 1-48. 

43 See also Beatrice Gruendler, “Originality in Imitation: Two Mu‘aradas by Ibn Darraj Al-Qastallı,” Al- 
Qantara: Revista de estudios árabes 29, no. 2 (2008): 437-65. 

44 See also Geert J. H. Van Gelder, *Mu'arada," in Encyclopaedia of Arabic Literature, eds. Julie Scott 
Meisami, and Paul Starkey, vol. 2 (London: Routledge, 1998), 534. 

45 The term arada, from which the verbal noun of mu arada is derived, means “to offer resistance, to 
contradict, to oppose, to compare.” See WEHR, “r-d. 

46 For a thorough discussion on the relationship between mu arada and naga’id, see also Mattitiahu Peled, 
“On the Concept of Literary Influence in Classical Arabic Criticism,” Israel Oriental Studies 11 (1991), 
4-6; Wagner, Grundzüge der Klassischen Arabischen Dichtung, Band II: Die Altarabische Dichtung in 
Islamischer Zeit, 31-4. 

47 ‘Abd al-Qähir al-Jurjänt (d. 1078 CE) considered mu arada as a stylistic device that imitates or even 
emulates a previous widely known text with the general intention of surpassing it. See also Arie Schip- 
pers, “Mu’ärada,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam eds. C. E. Bosworth, E. van Donzel, W. Heinrichs, and C. 
Pellat (Leiden: Brill, 1991), 260—1; Peled, *On the Concept of Literary Influence in Classical Arabic Crit- 
icism," 37-46. 

48 See also Muhammad Mahmüd Qasim Nawfal, Tarikh al-mu 'aradat fi al-shi r al- 'arabi (Beirut: Dar al- 
furqan, 1983), 13. 

49 See DAN, 43. 

50 The term Ahwaz is misspelt in the original as Ahwaz. 
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suis‏ وَقطّاني: 
gis‏ 5( لِنَصْرَةٍ العاني 
بهذا )543 أؤصاني 
ule à 9‏ الهدى الهاني 
AAS au‏ القاني 
Seat,‏ 
على o c I‏ 
ie id‏ 


1. The lands (of truth) are my home, 
the sons (of Islam) are my brothers, 
2. God of the universe summons us, 
to justice and goodness, 
3. My loyalty conforms with my faith, 
and the guidance of the Qur'an, 
4. My solidarity is not with 
al-Qahtan and ‘Adnan for a day,” 
5. My brother in India, you are my brother 


as [are you, my brothers] in the Balkans, 


6. And in Ahwāz and Aqsa,” 
in the Arab land of Chechnya, 

7. When Palestine cried out in pain, 
and when Afghanistan called out, 


8. When Kosovo, 


Assam and Pattani suffered injustice, 
9. My heart went out with love to them, 
longing to help those suffering, 
10. I did not make a difference among them, 
this is what religion commended me, 
11. Indeed, we are all one body, 
that rises in the right way, 
12. Restraining from hurting it, 
and wiping its scarlet blood, 
13. No provenance divides us, 
no language and colour [of skin], 
14. The book of God unites us, 
with loyalty in faith, 
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LÍ وَعَانَتْ كوسوفو‎ 
Là A S قلبي لهم‎ U) 


I SES, 
MEC HR گناج‎ d, 
يُكَفْكِفُ مِنْ مواجعه‎ . 
Li a A الله‎ GUS . 
Jij Lii, 
تؤما‎ E uii 


According to Arabic genealogy, “Adnan is the traditional ancestor of the ‘Adnanite Arabs of Northern, 
Western, and Central Arabia, often contrasted with the Qahtanite Arabs of Southern Arabia who descend- 


ed from Qahtan. 


The term Aqsá refers to the third holiest site in Islam located in the Old City of Jerusalem in Palestine. 
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15. [in order] to deflate any hopes 
to scatter or attack us, 

16. We will remain brothers forever, 
despite the armies of Satan. 


These verses contrafact a poem constructed in 1960s by the Syrian politician and 
poet Fakhri al-Barüdi (d. 1966) called The Arab Lands are my Home. Al-Barüdr's poem 
became the unofficially recognized anthem in the Arab world, propagating a pan- 
Arabist worldview.” The pairing of the two poems is facilitated by a similar thematic 
narrative, identical end-rhyme (ni or nī) and metre (wafir). Additionally, the poems 
follow the same formulaic expression biladu l-...awtanr in the first verse. This phrase 
became synonymous with al-Barüdr's pan-Arab nationalist poem. 

Al-Barüdr's poem was appropriated by various movements in the Arab-Islamic 
world, including the pan-Islamist current." Al-Barüdi's call for Arab unity resonated 
with a younger generation of singers who continued the tradition of performing unity 
songs. However, the intention of chanting al-Barüdr's poem changed with the emer- 
gence of the uprisings in the Arab world in 2011. The poem helped Arab demonstrators 
recall their former glory and create a stark contrast with their reality. Al-Barüdr's poem 
is evoked in one of Hisham al-Jakh's controversial performances of poetry entitled The 
Visa (al-ta 'shira) as part of the talent show ‘A Prince of the Poets,’ in which al-Jakh 
also criticizes the ineffectiveness and disunity among Arab leaders.” 


1. The Arab lands are my home, 
from Damascus to Baghdad, 
2. And from Najd to Yemen 
to Egypt and Tetouan, 
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Su .1‏ العُرْب cela)‏ مِنَ الشام لِبَعْدانِ 
2 وَمِنَنَجْدٍ إلى 44 إلى La‏ فَتَطُوانِ 
3 هْلاحَد Liss Guo Ws Uist‏ 
4 لسانٌ الضّاد 54 gg Uae‏ 
5 لَنَامَدَنِيَةُ Gals‏ سَنُْحِيهاوَإِنْ Lyi‏ 
oily duas Ur TIT IP EN.‏ وَالجان 
"TIU‏ إلى العلياءِ بالعلم 
lies .8‏ يا بي آمَي بلادُ الغرب أؤطاني 


Fakhri al-Barüdi was a politician and a Member of Parliament. He is considered as a leading figure in the 


struggle for independence and one of the founding fathers of the Syrian Republic. 


For a rendition of the chant ‘The people of Islam are my Brothers’ (bani l-islam ikhwäni), see also 
“Nashid al-islam ikhwani li-l-saff al-sadis," YouTube video, August 20, 2015, accessed June 11, 2018, 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-11IKq7PSOIQ. 


See also *Hisham al-Jakh al-Ta'shira," YouTube video, January 12, 2011, accessed June 11, 2018, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=1hNtCgkLKaM. 
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3. For no border distances us, 
no religion divides us, 
4. The language of Däd unites us, 
Ghassan and ‘Adnan, 
5. We have a civilization that went before, 
we will revive it if it has been effaced, 
6. Even if against us stood 
the crafty humans and jinn, 
7. Rise sons of my nation 
with the aid of knowledge to the high [goals], 
8. O sons of my Mother, sing: 
the Arab lands are my home. 


The mu arada composed by Ahlam al-Nasr depicts the group's political narrative as 
an antidote to the pan-Arab nationalist impulses in the Arab world. In a direct critique to 
the failure of the Arab nationalist leaders, al-Nasr’s mu arada reconfigures al-Barüdı’s 
poem following the same wäfir metre and end-rhyme -ani, but with several deliberate 
alterations. The first transformation appears in the first verse, and it deals with the no- 
tion of homeland. The genesis of home (watan) has been the subject of an intensive 
historical, literary, and political inquiry among Arabists and political scientists alike. In 
classical Arabic literature, the historical development of the poetic motif of al-hanin ila 
I-watan could be traced back to pre-modern times. The physicality of home in remote 
times, however, “is scarcely described in the earliest poetry, — it has no shape or 
form.”°° The understanding of wafan as a ‘nation-state’ is only a modern concept intro- 
duced in modern Arabic literature. This notion depicts a closely-knit relationship be- 
tween the quest for land — a physical geographical territory that one can call home — and 
the political undercurrents that have taken place in the Arab region. The absence of 
homeland, as portrayed in modem Arabic literature, developed into further themes re- 
lated to leaving, travel, and exile.” Writers and poets give multiple reasons for leaving 
their home, including humiliation, seeking God’s ubiquitous grace, finding a place in 
which one enjoys harmony, respect and justice, and exercising one’s rights and oppor- 
tunities as ‘a free agent’ (hurr). 

Al-Nasr’s poem latches onto a leading concept in the Arab nationalist ideology, 
which depicts love for one’s country, and redefines it to befit the jihadist narrative. The 
deliberate choice of ‘homelands’ (awtan) in the plural form reinforces the outright rejec- 


56 Beatrice Gruendler highlights the ambivalence towards the term waran in classical literature and how the 
same idea can have contradictory interpretations, both rooted in its basic principles. Beatrice Gruendler, 
“al-hanin ila l-watan and its Alternatives in Classical Arabic Literature,” in Classical Arabic Literature 
in Representations and Visions of Homeland in Modern Arabic Literature, eds. Sebastian Guenther, and 
Stephan Milich (Hildesheim: Olms Verlag, 2016), 17. 

57 Gruendler, “al-hanin ila l-watan and its Alternatives in Classical Arabic Literature,” 10. 

58 Gruendler, “al-hanin ila l-watan and its Alternatives in Classical Arabic Literature,” 10-3. 
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tion of the Western-imposed nation-state ideology. Al-Nasr’s use of the plural awfdan 
follows related but distinct strategies in the nation-building process undertaken by 
DA 1511. The opening lines of the two poems mirror these strategies: 


biladu I- urbi awtanr min al-shami li-baghdani (al-Barüdı, v. 1) 
biladu l-haqqi awtanr bani (l-islami) ikhwani (al-Nasr, v.1) 


In al-Barüdr's poem, the homelands are restricted to a spatial location (al- urb), 
whereas in al-Nasr's poem, the homelands are identified by the pseudo-Islamic term al- 
haqq. In ancient religious wisdom, Islam is referred to as the foundation of truth (al- 
haqq).9 The term al-haqq is defined as a claim to ‘the divinely revealed truth," and it 
evokes one of the ninety-nine attributes of God. In jihadist rhetoric, al-haqq is semanti- 
cally polyvalent; in this case, it refers to DA'ISH controlled territories. Unlike al- 
Barüdr's poem, which restricts the homelands to Arab countries, awfän as perceived in 
the jihadist narrative implies that the jihadist identity is not connected to one specific 
country, but to a particular faith (banü l-islami, v. 1). Unlike the pan-Arab nationalist 
identity, which delimits group membership to the Arab countries, the jihadist narrative 
does not delineate its perceived caliphal location. The ambivalence of the term biladu I- 
haqqi is strategically formulated in a manner that is sufficiently vague to admit a variety 
of possible interpretations. Strategic ambiguity of the caliphal terrain provides a sense 
of flexibility, which allows DA‘ISH to redefine countries and geographical areas as part 
of its territory, continually adjusting its territory according to the gains and losses of the 
organization. 

Another distinction between al-Barüdr's poem and al-Nasr's mu arada is based on 
the projection of unity and group identity. The pan-Arab nationalist narrative rallies its 
supporters behind a unifying Arabic language (lisanu dadi yujma una, v. 4). The term 
lisanu l-dàd, which was used by the pan-Arabist movement to refer to the Arabs as “the 
speakers with the letter D," dates back centuries and appears in the verses of famous 
classical poets such as al-Mutanabbi (d. 965 CE).*^ Lisanu I-dad signals the distinctive- 
ness of the language because the emphatic d is believed to be a unique feature of the 
Arabic language. The term also serves as a new label given to the Arabic language, 
which is not derived from the name of the people who initially spoke it but from the 
articulatory difficulty of a particular phoneme.?? The phoneme /d/ “becomes an authen- 
ticating emblem, a border guard and a defining symbol of a group identity, signal- 
ing...who does or does not belong to the in-group.”™ The phrase lisanu dadi yujma ‘und 


59 DA'ISH has spectacularly visualised this outright rejection by propaganda material, showing the burning 
of passports, the destruction of the Iraq-Syria border, the emphasis on Islamic law, and the creation of a 
new currency. 

60 Qutbuddin, A Treasury of Virtues, 132-5. 

61 The term al-haqq is also one of the ninety-nine names attributed to God in Islam. 

62 Suleiman, The Arabic Language and National Identity: A Study in Ideology, 59. 

63 For a discussion on the use and function of lughatu I-dädi historically, see also Suleiman, The Arabic 
Language and National Identity: A Study in Ideology, 59ff. 

64 Suleiman, The Arabic Language and National Identity: A Study in Ideology, 59. 
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(‘the language of Dad unites us,’ v. 4) in al-Barüdr's poem is contrafacted with kitabu 
llahi yujma ‘und (‘the book of God unites us,’ v. 14). 

In the jihadist trajectory, Islam is projected as the primary source of identification 
and unification. In stark contrast to al-Barüdr's claim that neither borders nor religions 
can divide the Arabic speakers (v. 3), al-Nasr's poem states that neither provenance, nor 
language, or skin colour can divide Muslims (v. 13). The mu arada proposes the as- 
cendance of Islam as a primary source of political organization and moral authority. The 
group's attempt to build and maintain bonds of brotherhood based on Islam alludes to 
the Qur’an.” Historically speaking, Islam gave men an identity by which to define 
themselves in regard to others.® The bond of Islamic brotherhood manages to transcend 
blood relationships, and creatures are linked by way of servitude to their creator. This 
bond is reinstated in al-Nasr's mu arada by the metonymic body metaphor (v. 11), in 
which Muslims around the world are regarded as one body, collectively moving on the 
‘right path.'?^ Additionally, the poetess claims that whoever is committed to Islam is 
part of a united body that stands in the ‘right guidance’ (al-huda al-hani, v. 11). 

Islam is a generic term, which entails multiple denominations and religious ideolo- 
gies that do not necessarily conform to the Salafi-jihadist worldview. Islam is weapon- 
ized as a source of identification, which distinguishes the jihadist group and distances it 
from Western social and political concepts. The projection of Islam as the main crite- 
rium for group identity is intended to make the jihadist narrative seem part of the au- 
thentic mainstream Islamic culture and not a radical sub-culture. Unlike the pan-Arab 
nationalist identity, which is exclusive to Arabic speakers in the Arab world, al-Nasr's 
poem projects the jihadist group membership as inclusive for whoever is willing to 
convert to Islam. A jihadist identity based on the Qur'an and loyalty, irrespective of 
differences in ethnicity, language, or skin colour (v. 13-14), demonstrates a commit- 
ment to a particular ideological project which serves as an antidote to Arab nationalism. 
These examples demonstrate how pseudo-religious terms and associations are manipu- 
lated to implement the jihadist worldview upon the populace living in DA ‘ISH territo- 
ries. 

Another technique, which is deployed excessively in DA‘ISH propaganda to manip- 
ulate the audience systematically, consists of mobilizing emotionally charged rhetoric. 
Messages embedded with intense emotions and traumas make the recipients vulnerable 
to manipulation. The jihadist identity, which DA‘ISH propagandists strive to push 
forward, reaches out to those whose identity is rooted in shared suffering and collective 


65 “You will not find a people who believe in Allah and the Last Day having affection for those who oppose 
Allah and His Messenger, even if they were their fathers or their sons or their brothers or their kindred." 
See Qur an, 58:22. 

66 Albert Hourani, A History of the Arab Peoples (London: Faber and Faber, 2013), 57. 

67 The body metaphor is common in Islamic rhetoric. One of the wise sayings attributed to 'Alr b. Abi Talib 
(d. 661 CE) is "religion is a body; its head is knowledge of God, its spine obedience to him." See Qut- 
buddin, A Treasury of Virtues, 13. 

68 VanDijk, *Discourse and Manipulation," 375. 
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yearning for victory following decades of failure and defeat. The jihadist identity is 
“intensely parochial and seemingly universal, linking Muslims to struggles across the 
world, from Afghanistan to Palestine, and providing the illusion of being part of a glob- 
al movement.” ® 

The allusion to a shared history of invasion, wars and denied states in India, the Bal- 
kans, Chechnya, Afghanistan, Palestine, Kosovo, and other stateless nations such as 
Ahwaz,” Pattäni,”' and Assam” (v. 6-8) is exploited to garner support and to attract 
recruits. For members of historically opposed or marginalized groups, the narrative of 
struggle prompts identification with a potential organization by showing them who or 
what they may become. The poetess builds upon the woes of various societies of dis- 
criminated Muslims to propagate the ideology and, by extension, the identity of 
DĀʻISH. The representation of the jihadist identity as inclusive and non-discriminatory 
(v. 13-14), is a strategic tactic to widen the group's appeal among communities that 
have felt left out by the global Muslim and Arab communities. By linking suffering in 
Iraq to other Muslim conflicts, al-Nasr seems to suggest that the struggle in Iraq is the 
central battlefield in which one has to fight the war against the perceived enemies of 
Islam. The projection of the jihadist struggle as a universal conflict for Muslims in gen- 
eral appeals to the emotional need for unity and solidarity among Muslims. Besides, 
allusions to these conflicts and struggles play an essential role in legitimating DA‘ISH. 
The process of legitimation takes place by igniting unresolved conflicts of discrimina- 
tion to disguise and justify oppressive and violent actions carried out by DA'ISH. Emo- 
tions are thereby exploited as a tool of coercive control intended to generate coercion by 
making individuals cling irrationally, emotionally, and passionately to a course of ac- 
tion. 

In its entirety, al-Nasr's poem functions as a discursive tool to construct and negoti- 
ate group identities and relationships in the jihadist context. The poem renegotiates 
power relations between the Arab nationalist discourse and the ideological worldview of 
DA ISH. Al-Nasr engages in the process of identification by appropriating a previous 


69 Kenan Malik, “A Search for Identity Draws Jihadis to the Horrors of Isis," The Guardian, February 28, 
2015, accessed January 26, 2018, https://www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2015/mar/01/what-draws- 
jihadis-to-isis-identity-alienation. 

70 Ahwaz is a predominantly Arab city in the southwest of Iran that was devastated in the Mongol invasions 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and subsequently declined into a village. The National Libera- 
tion Movement of Ahwaz is an Arab Nationalist and Separatist organization whose goal is to create an in- 
dependent state. 

71 Pattani, one of the four provinces of Thailand, is home to a Malay Muslim majority and is facing an 
increasing rise in neo-Jihadists. Local jihadist insurgent groups are also attempting to create an Islamic 
Umma. See also Virginie Andre, “‘NeoJihadism’ and YouTube: Patani Militant Propaganda Dissemina- 
tion and Radicalization,” Asian Security 8, no. 1 (2012): 27-53. 

72 Assam is a state in North-East India with a fast-growing Muslim population currently standing at 10.7 
million. The region was also targeted by jihadist groups to recruit DA‘ISH sympathisers. See also Gu- 
wahati, “Assam Police Alerted over Fear of Islamic State Recruiting Youth,” Hindustantimes, March 6, 
2017, accessed June 11, 2018, https://www.hindustantimes.com/india-news/assam-police-alerted-over- 
fear-of-islamic-state-recruiting-youth/story-hiZOw5S8Khacrg41rxUG9J.html. 
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poem, and more importantly, a former ideology, and identity. The mu arada is involved 
in a conscious hegemonic struggle, which aligns DA'ISH worldview as an adversary to 
the marginalization, political shortcomings, and societal ills created by the Arab nation- 
alist ideology. The appropriation presents its audience with an antagonistic worldview 
that is precisely intended to offer an alternative identity vis-à-vis a competing discourse. 


6.1.7. Indeed, Whenever the Rulers Deviate, They Disappear 

The poem entitled Indeed, Whenever the Rulers Deviate, They Disappear positions 
DA‘ISH as an anti-establishment movement by launching an attack on five officially 
recognized leaders in the Arab or Islamic world. The poem, which is versified in kamil 
metre, is of particular interest to our analysis because of its relevance to the protests 
code-named Arab Spring uprisings happening at the time of composition. References in 
the poem suggest that it was composed during the socio-political protests unfolding in 
the Arab world between the end of 2011 and 2014 when the collection of poetry was 
published.” These references consist of the assassination of Libyan leader Gaddafi 
(1961-2011), the ousting of Tunisia's President Zayn al- Abidîn b. ‘Alī (1987-2011), 
the anti-Asad protests in Syria, the Yemeni uprising, and the Egyptian Revolution lead- 
ing to the toppling of the long-time President Husnt Mubarak (1981-2011). The poetess 
exploits the pain and traumas suffered by Arab and Muslim societies living under re- 
pressive regimes to purport DA‘ISH as the only solution for a better change: 


1. Indeed, whenever the rulers deviate, they disappear, 
that is a rigorous and rational principle, 
2. Obey God [in accordance with what] He wants, for 
the only ruling is the rule of God, and it will not deviate, 
. Indeed, people desire an honourable living, 
with a ruler who is responsible for their rightful possession, 
4. [A ruler who] fears God and who guards His sacred sites, 
and who applies the principles without digressing, 
. [A ruler who] gives everyone their rights with fairness, 
without distinguishing between the people that are wandering about, 
6. He is a ruler who is noble, intelligent, fair, 
trustworthy, wise, truthful and honourable, 
7. You do not close your eyes when he appears, 
[someone who] is concerned with and he dissipates his energy in elevating 
the people to a higher place, 
8. or [he does not] set out to live a life of plenty and opulence if 
poverty and emaciation is destroying his country, 
9. He is the affectionate father whose sentiment 
is a source of love and indeed of noble origin, 


w 


uo 


73 This poem is only rendered in translation due to its length. For the Arabic version of the poem, see Ap- 
pendix A.33, and DAN, 31-3. 
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This authentic president, how much would they vouch for him! 
the hearts of Islamic theologians sympathize with him, 
But the rulers of humankind, O, what sorrow, 
they were corrupt, [and this corruption] ascended to ignorance, 
He may well oppress the countries and their people, 
killing the people because he is a deviator, 
He may well oppose the truth because he is its enemy, 
behaving hypocritically towards his adherents because he is an agent, 
He may well try to deceive us by depriving us of our rightful possession, 
renouncing that the sorrow is connected, 
Those interests generated business for them, 
they sided with their interests, no matter [if they had] to be biased, 
How much did the world suffer from their calamitous torture! 
Oppression is evil, annihilating and calamitous, 
How many smiles disappeared from our homes! 
As though we were the ones who put them behind bars as prisoners, 
The drought attacked our land and our residential zones, 
where is the beauty that dresses up the fields? 
Where is the growth that our prosperity generated? 
This is my country; the question is not a matter of secondary importance, 
This is my home and for its love lived humankind, 
so why is the construction in its land paralyzed? 
Is it prohibited to regain its place 
among the countries? What is the justification? 
Humankind remained patient during deceitful oppression, 
and they demanded integrity of conduct, longing for soft ground, 
They gave them opportunities for improvement, and they hoped 
for the best. Indeed, patience with [oppression] is unpleasant, 
And when the leaders of evilness thought that 
they owned the people forever, 
They increased corruption, and their injustice humiliated humankind 
unjustly, amongst it are my people and I am exhausted with thirst, 
The blaze of the esteemed revolution burnt, 
the roaring thundered, and the neighing reverberated, 
Our revolution sent echoes all around the world, 
no, we do not have any path, except for the right one, 
The truth is our quest, and our practice is the right path, 
itis what we need, and it has no substitute, 
Our Islam upheld the rights and its people, 
a grandiose law that is extremely difficult to emulate, 
It is [abundant] rain for the thirsty ones, and a smile for the disconcerted, 
its soldiers are the knights including horses, 
The corrupt ones, criminals and their group 
are rats of unsuccessful and hasty injustice, 
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32. They reap what they sow, the times of their mischief, 
their harvest is despicable as is their craziness, 
33. The people of noble deeds cannot endure them anymore, 
they are a severe corruption and exemplary punishment, 
34. The great revolution was established by our people, 
my people are proud, and they are not despicable, 
35. This has been the path of the Eternal [God] since the creation of humankind, 
for many years and we are all towering: 
36. Oppression is death, and a devastating violation, 
justice is light that is desired in the darkness, 
37. Inform me, O heads of evil, 
Are your riches given preference on the day of death? 
38. Does the oppression of humankind and defeating it protect you, 
or does it speed up your destruction? 
39. (Zayn the corrupt) you escaped without reluctance, 
He is the path, and there is no other, 
40. Husnt: you seem to have thought that this is a novelty, 
a remote matter that is not terrifying, 
41. You escaped from your excessive shock, perplexed, 
may the criminal hands be ruined, O baffled one! 
42. Ah, Mu'ammar, O oppressor of the people [following] the true religion, 
hell to your crimes, O ogre! 
43. You conquered a people loathing the oppression of its president, 
and his stupidity, [behaving] as though he was intoxicated, 
44. My Lord brought about your fall because you oppressed Libya, 
as you judge, you will be judged, O crazy, 
45. (Yemen) was swept away with misguidance, and it was not of little importance, 
how unlikely is it for nobility to remain misguided? 
46. (Bashar) O Satan of a dark period, 
may his hand be ruined because he is despicable, 
47. My country suffered perpetually from his subjugation, 
and it measured grievances [from which even] the mountains abated, 
48. Tragic oppression battled the free [people], 
oppression is fierce, O brother, and of evil consequences, 
49. Our people were like the prisoners for a long time, 
the rule is fire, darkness, and rattle, 
50. AII the land floats in blood, 
its condition is [one of] overflowing lament, 
51. All the rights dried out from our land, 
the evilness is subjugating, shameless and despicable, 
52. The holding capacity of the prolonged sorrow overflowed, 
our sadness is lasting and burdensome, 
53. When the revolutions of rejection were set in motion, 
[the revolutions] asked for rights that could not be delayed, 
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The truth is light, and dignity is a quest 
for the people in my home because that is lacking, 
The young men maintained their ground with determination against your oppression, 
with virtues that made their mind perplexed, 
O my homeland, patience for a prolonged distance, 
because oppression, O homeland, is paralyzed, 
My Syria is a lofty and glorious home, 
a grandiose, deeply rooted and graceful country, 
It witnessed the Islamic conquests of the lofty ancestors, 
led by Sayf al-Huda al-Maslül, 
The outstanding God moved our people, 
because the people are faithful and glorious, 
More explicitly, He exalts them to freedom, 
without chain[s] and corruption circulating, 
The most magnificent during the triumph of the homelands appeared 
by dawn, composing our dreams and saying: 
God congratulated you, O people of Syria, 
your glory is erect and firmly established, 
This is the end of the arrogant oppressor, 
the people live on, and the regime disappears, 
This is the end of your oppression, O what good luck 
did the [Quranic] verses and the revelation bring with it! 
For the truth is forever, it never disappears, 
evilness is ephemeral, and God is a guardian, 
The tyrants and the crimes were of no use, 
no, the glorification and reverence were useless, 
The future of the obscene proprietors is eternal damnation, 
and their rule will be overturned with the guillotines, 
Praise my Lord, this homeland of mine is free, 
the confinement was broken by the fettered young men, 
. So beware, our rulers, of your oppression, 
because whenever the rulers deviate, they disappear. 


The unfolding analysis of this poem is divided into two main parts. The first part 
deals with the exploitation of tradition as an ancient rationale, which justifies and vali- 
dates the more profound message of the poem. Selective elements borrowed from and 
mythologized as part of Islamic history are instrumentalized for their persuasive force. 


By fos 
and in 


tering legends and mythic tales, poetry succeeds in creating patterns of meaning 
contextualizing the jihadist identity. The second part demonstrates how the un- 


derlying message shifts swiftly from mobilizing tradition to exploiting the socio- 
political events taking place in the Arab and Islamic world. 
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The Islamic Tradition as an Ancient Logic of Argumentation 
The deeper message of the poem is transmitted through various discursive strategies, 
including argumentative fallacies based on Qur’anic intertextualities, and ancient wis- 
dom. The dominant message of this poem is contained in the title, that is, ‘inna I- 
mulüka idha tajüru tazülu (‘Indeed, whenever the rulers deviate, they disappear’). The 
lack of justice is indicated through the verb jara, which means ‘he declined, or deviated 
from the right course’ and even ‘he acted wrongfully, unjustly, injuriously, or tyranni- 
cally.’”* The formulaic declaration, which is reinforced by the indicative particle ‘inna, 
is strategically positioned in the first hemistich and the last hemistich of the poem.” The 
argument put forward in the formulaic title is known as argumentum ad consequentiam, 
which concludes a hypothesis based on whether the premise leads to desirable or unde- 
sirable consequences. Since the desirability of a premise's outcome does not make the 
proposition true, this argument is regarded as a type of informal fallacy. The argumen- 
tum ad consequentiam expressed in the first hemistich is equated to ‘a rigorous and 
rational principle’ (hukmun särimun ma 'qülu, v. 1) in the second hemistich. The term 
sarim, which is attributed to ‘judgment’ (Aukm) and translated as ‘rigorous,’ may also 
signify ‘sharp.’ In the jihadist rhetoric, the latter meaning is attributed to the knife." 
The semantic ambiguity of sarim seems to imply that the judgment awaiting those who 
are unjust is death by the blade or sword. This subtlety foreshadows ‘the guillotines’ 
(al-maqasil, v. 67), awaiting those who deviate, which is mentioned towards the end of 
the poem. In the corpus of Sunni extremist theology, the term sarim recalls the book 
entitled Kitab al-sarim al-maslil ‘ala shatim al-rasül (“The Unsheathed Sword against 
whoever insults the Prophet?) which is attributed to the thirteenth-century Islamic 
scholar Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328 CE). 

The expression ‘inna I-mulüka 10112 resonates with a Qur'anic verse in the chapter of 
the Ant, which states as follows: 


قَالَتْ at hall éy‏ )15 دَخَلُوا قَرْيَةَ G iai‏ وَجَعَلُوا eÍ‏ أَهْلِهَا aii‏ يَفْعَلُونَ 


She said, “Indeed kings — when they enter a city, they ruin it and render the honoured of its 
people humbled. And thus do they do.””” 


This Qur’anic verse reverberates throughout the poem via derivatives based on the 
key terms afsadüha (‘they ruin it’), a izza (‘the honoured’), and adhilla (‘the humbled’). 
Derivative terms that resurface in the poem include: ‘they were corrupt’ (kanü fasadan, 
v. 11), ‘they increased corruption’ (zadü l-fasada, v. 25), ‘the corrupt ones’ (al- 
fasidüna, v. 31), ‘the painful corruption’ (al-fasadu l-murr, v. 33), ‘Zayn the corrupt’ 
(Zayn al-fasid, v. 39), and ‘no corruption’ (la fasada, v. 60). The Qur anic binary pairs 


74 Seealso WEHR, j-w-r. 

75 Medieval literary critics argued that structurally, the opening and closing verses of a poem carry the most 
weight. See also KANAZI, 132. 

76 One of the more popular DA ‘ISH chants is entitled salilu I-sawarim (‘the clashing of the swords’). See 
Appendix A.3. 
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‘pride’ (a izza) and ‘humiliation’ (madhalla)”® also feature in derivatives like dhalil (v. 
34) or through other diction that shares a similar semantic field like ‘dignity’ (al- 
karäma, v. 3 and 54) and ‘poverty’ (faqrun, in v. 8).? 

The Qur’anic verse alludes to the Biblical Queen of Sheba, also known as Bilqis. 
Bilqis was a nebulous figure remembered for her legendary voyage to meet Solomon, 
the King of ancient Israel. On a superficial level, the Qur'anic verse implied in the 
poem seems to support and validate the deeper narrative of the poem. The female voice 
attributed to the Qur'anic verse also concurs with Ahlam al-Nasr's voice. However, 
references to the Qur'an are made from a vantage point, beneath the deeper level of its 
context. In the Qur'anic trajectory, Bilgis’ statement took place at a time when the 
queen was still a non-believer. The non-believing 811015 attacks kings like Solomon for 
believing in God and ruling with religious principles. The story of Bilqis, however, 
develops gradually in the Qur'an to the point when the queen meets Solomon and sub- 
mits herself to God immediately by converting to Judaism. Upon meeting Solomon, the 
queen contradicts her previous statement in the following declaration: “My Lord, indeed 
I have wronged myself, and I submit with Solomon to Allah, Lord of the worlds."?' 

According to the jihadist narrative, the strict interpretation of the Qur'an and its un- 
derstanding of Shari'a is considered as an authoritative source of identification against 
the perceived West and the colonial powers. Terms like Shari'a and its derivatives are 
frequently repeated in DA ISH rhetoric to frame the group's violent struggle with Is- 
lamic principles and, in return, acquire religious immunity. Islam is equated to ‘a gran- 
diose law’ (shar un 'azimun, v. 29) that cannot be emulated (laysa ‘anhu badil, v. 28), 
echoing the dogmatic belief of the inimitability of the Qur'an (i jaz al-qur an). The 
poem projects the enemy in theologically loaded terms, which are intended to character- 
ize DA‘ISH enemies, to ridicule them, and to imply modes of action against them. In 
verse 46, Bashar al-Asad is equated with Iblis. The Qur anic expression tabbat yada (v. 
46), which means ‘may the hands be ruined,’ is deployed to attack him and his activi- 
ties.” Another expression with pseudo-Islamic overtones is yattaqi hurumätihi (‘who 
guards His sacred sites,’ v. 4). An ideal ruler is envisioned as a person who is devout 
(taqwa) to the sacred places. The notion of taqwa is closely related to one’s belief “in 
the form of an implication: if A, then B.”® Moreover, the term hurumätihi echoes the 
Qur'anic phrase hurumat allah (‘sacred ordinances of God’).™ 


78 The term madhalla echoes the expression al-mawt wa-la I-madhalla (‘better death than humiliation’), an 
ancient form of wisdom used as a slogan in the recent Syrian uprisings. 

79 One of the ancient wise sayings recorded by Al-Qadi al-Quda 1 is the expression al-qilla dhilla (‘poverty 
humiliates’). See also Qutbuddin, A Treasury of Virtues, 8-9. 

80 The Qur'an states the following: “She was told, ‘Enter the palace.’ But when she saw it, she thought it 
was a body of water and uncovered her shins [to wade through]." See Qur an, 27:44. 

81 Quran, 27:44. 

82 This expression is also addressed to Husnî Mubarak in verse 41. See Qur'an, 111:1. 

83 See also Toshihiko Izutsu, Ethico-Religious Concepts in the Qur’an (Montreal: McGill University Press, 
1966), 196. 

84 SeeQur an, 22:30. 
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Contemporary jihadist warfare is connected to past historic Islamic battles, including 
‘Islamic conquests’ (futah al-ghabirina, v. 58), and historic Islamic warriors such as 
Sayf Allah al-Maslül. Al-Maslül, who was also known as Abü Sulyaman Khalid b. al- 
Walid (585-642 CE), was a companion of the Prophet from the Meccan tribe of 
Quraysh. He is mostly known for his military tactics and prowess. His military 
achievements include the conquests of Arabia during the Ridda Wars, Persian Mesopo- 
tamia, and Roman Syria between 632-636 CE. Under his military leadership, Arabia 
was united under a single political entity code-named ‘Caliphate’ for the first time in 
history.” In the jihadist realm, the historical figure of Khalid bin al-Walid is exploited 
to link the jihadist framework to the Arab-Islamic tradition."? The female poet refers to 
DA'ISH combatants as Sayf al-Hudä al-Maslül to consolidate the connection between 
the legendary companion of the Prophet and the DA‘ISH fighters in the collective 
memory of the jihadist populace. 

The popularity of Sayf al-Maslül in popular Arabic culture has kept his memory 
alive in the subconscious of the Arabic-speaking audience in the Iraq-Syria region. 
References to mythological Islamic heroes serve as an emotional resource, bringing 
back memories of a tremendous communal Islamic past. Al-Maslül is one of the main 
characters that surface on a popular television series called Omar, which deals with the 
first years of Islam. The figure of Sayf al-Maslül is also celebrated in a Syrian television 
drama series dedicated to him called Khalid b. al-Walid, which was aired between 2006 
and 2007. The mythic power of Sayf al-Maslül together with Harün al-Rashid (766—809 
CE) are mobilized in the Syrian national anthem, claiming that “from us is al-Walıd, 
and from us is al-Rashid” (fa-minna l-walidu wa-minna I-rashid). 

The poetic message is particularly persuasive because it deploys proverbs (amthal, 
sing. mathal or umthüla) or maxims (hikam, sing. hikma) that appear to be associated 
with religious or general wisdom sayings of the targeted audience." The two proverbs 
identified in this poem include yajnuna ma zara ü (‘they reap what they sow,’ v. 32) 
and kamā tadinu tudanu (‘as you judge, you will be judged,’ v. 44).? The former refers 
to the Arab and Muslim leaders and their engagement in corruption, while the latter 
serves as a justification for the assassination of the late Libyan leader Mu‘ammar Gad- 
dafi. 

The poem is embellished with religious maxims (hikam), which are indicated by the 
theologically loaded terms denoting ‘truth’ or ‘justice.’ Within the Arabic poetic tradi- 
tion and its modes of classification, hikma developed into one of the thematic inten- 


85 Agha Ibrahim Akram, Sword of Allah: Khalid Bin Al-Waleed His Life and Campaigns (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2004). 

86 See also Ahmad Bak al-Lahhäm, ‘Abgariyyat Khalid b. al-Walid al-‘Askariyya (Jedda: Dar al-manara, 
1986). 

87 For a detailed etymological explanation of the term hikma in classical sources, see also Dimitri Gutas, 
“Classical Arabic Wisdom Literature: Nature and Scope,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 101, 
no. 1 (1981): 49-68. 

88 SeeLISAN, d-y-n. 
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tions.? In DA‘ISH poetry, wisdom sayings tend to be characterized by strategic ambi- 
guity, which describes instances in which language is intentionally deployed in ambigu- 
ous ways to accomplish organizational goals. Ambiguous communication can be more 
helpful than clear communication, particularly during periods of rapid change and un- 
certainty dictated by a volatile environment. It is the potential of strategic ambiguity to 
serve an enabling function within discourse by allowing divergent objectives to coexist 
and ideologically diverse groups to, if not work together, then at least work in parallel. 
Strategic ambiguity in discourse thus enables conflicting interpretations to coexist and it 
also allows diverse groups to pursue what may be conflicting goals. 

In Islamic discourse, the polyvalent notion of truth (kaqq) is one of the ninety-nine 
attributes of God. It is included in several wise sayings such as “righteousness is exem- 
plary, iniquity unsound” (al-haqqu mithal wa-l-batil khabal), “righteousness saves, 
iniquity destroys" (al-haqqu yujni wa-I-batil yurdi)” or “whoever transgresses the truth 
finds his path closing in on him" (man ta adda al-haqq 0205 madhhabihi).”' In the 
poem, the term recurs in formulaic expressions denoting maxims such as al-haqqu 
matlibuna wa-daydanuna I-huda (‘truth is our quest, and our practice is the right path,’ 
v. 28), al-haqqu nürun wa-l-karamatu matlübun (‘truth is light, and dignity is a quest,’ 
v. 54), fa-I-haqqu baqin là yazülu mada l-madā (‘for truth is forever, it never disap- 
pears,’ v. 65). Suggesting that truth is one’s right (al-haqqu matlübuna), the poem con- 
nects the message with the socio-political rhetoric of the time, whereby prodigious 
sways of protests were protesting for their rights. The poetess also depicts the group’s 
modus operandi as al-huda (‘the right path’), a term which is overloaded with religious 
connotations. The derivative of huda features in the Fatiha, the first Qur'anic chapter, 
whereby God is asked to guide people on the right path (ihdind I-siräta I-mustagim).” 
The term al-haqqu is also expressed in terms of light (när) and virtue words like 
karama (‘dignity’). 

The polyvalent term al-haqqu is contrasted with al-zulmu (injustice), a Qur’anic term 
that signifies unjust or cruel exercise of authority. An Islamic maxim states that “op- 
pressing the weak is the worst oppression” (zulm al-da Tf afhash al-zulm).? In the con- 
text of this poem, al-zulmu refers to the leaders in the Arab and Islamic world.” In verse 
36, the poem reads al-zulmu mawtun wa-i tida un muhlikun...wa-l- 'adlu nürun fi-l-dujà 
ma mülu (‘oppression is death, and a devastating violation...justice is light that is de- 
sired in darkness’). Everlasting life attributed to justice is contrasted to death, which 
symbolizes injustice and oppression. Inherited wisdom is strategically inserted into the 
poem to produce memorable, easily repeated, information-rich phrases. By means of 
self-serving elements borrowed from tradition, DA'ISH propagandists aspire to gain 


89 See also Gutas, *Classical Arabic Wisdom Literature: Nature and Scope," 62ff. 
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authority, legitimacy, and respect by the status of Islam and its complete submission to 
the will of God and the unchallengeable status of the Qur’an. 

The formulaic maxims related to al-haqqu and al-zulmu are not exclusively repre- 
sentative of an inherent jihadist ethos. Maxims or general wisdom are bequeathed by 
word of mouth from one generation to the next and are set to the same functional use, 
namely to influence the hearts and minds of the recipients and coerce them into collec- 
tive action by the utterance of familiar and unassailable wisdom. Strategically ambigu- 
ous terminology is instrumentalized to position the jihadist discourse in relation to the 
Islamic discourse and parallel to the mainstream pan-Arabist discourse. Strategic ambi- 
guity enables jihadist propagandists to strengthen the connection between Islam and 
DA'ISH, and also to include the jihadist narrative within a mainstream framework of 
political ideologies in the Arab world. 


Contemporary Rhetoric of Arab Uprisings 

DA‘ISH poetic discourse bears striking resemblances to the discourse of Arab upris- 
ings. The interplay between traditional discourse and conceptually contested ideographs 
that are meaningful to a populace partaking in the Arab uprisings is instrumentalized to 
make the jihadist message relevant and attractive for recipients living in a warzone. 
By levelling DA ‘ISH discourse with the Arab uprisings, the group's discourse becomes 
timely because it connects its message to the socio-political events unfolding at the 
time. Identical terms allocate for strategic ambiguity among the mainstream populace by 
strategically granting the group subtle entry into the public square alongside other ideo- 
logies. By aligning the group's discourse with the popular rhetoric of the protests at the 
time, the jihadist paradigm makes itself available to the undecided populace. 

Traditional discourse is interspersed with terminology that evokes contemporary Ar- 
ab uprisings. Maxims or inherited wisdom can only be deemed as effective if it can 
connect a known reputable source such as religious literature, culture, or traditions to a 
new situation. Qur'anic intertextualities, religious allusions, and inherited wisdom are 
exploited to consolidate the jihadist worldview of the contemporary socio-political 
events taking place in the Arab and Islamic world. The relationship of servitude and 
submission of humankind towards God in Islam is adopted as an ideal model for the 
relationship between the political rulers and the ruled in the modern-day political 
sphere. The parallel link between God and the politicians is established through by the 
etymological roots m-I-k, whereby al-mulük in the first verse denotes political rulers on 
earth, and the phrase al-mulku mulku Ilahi in the second verse, which connotes God's 
ruling.” In the poetic narrative, an ideal ‘God-fearing, responsible leader’ 
(hakim...mas ` ilu... yakhsha al-ilaha, v. 4-5) embodies the qualities of being sadiqun 
wa-jalilu (‘truthful and majestic,’ v. 6). The dysfunctional master-servant relationship 
adopted by the politicians starkly contrasts God's idealized relationship with human- 
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kind. The poem attacks the political leaders for shirking their contractual duties towards 
their citizens by deviating (tajüru, v. 1), which contradicts the undeviating rule of God 
(laysa tahülu, v. 2). 

The relationship between the ruler and the ruled is based on strict obedience. The 
call for compliance, or the act of complying with the demands of the one in authority, 
allows for asymmetrical power relations because it is linked concomitantly to the legit- 
imation of authority and the power to command. Obedience features in the second verse 
through the verb in the imperative mood af ‘i. The stem of the verb 016 a follows af ala, 
which is considered to be a causative form.” Through this morphological stem and its 
Qur’anic reverberations, the persona of the poem coerces its audience to obey.” In the 
Qur'an, the roots /-w- ' especially following the af ala stem take precedence over the 
several expressions that convey the idea of obedience. All eleven occurrences of the 
verb afa a in the Qur'an, which are coincidentally in the imperative mood, demand 
obedience to God and the Prophet. In only one instance, obedience is demanded to 
“those having authority among you.”* In the poem, the choice of the verb afd‘a over 
other near-synonyms such as sallama or aslama is based on depicting obedience as a 
form of active practice, which contrasts the roots s-I-m, which connote a relatively pas- 
sive initial act of submission.” 

Throughout the poem, the ruled is often referred to as ‘the people’ (al-sha b). The 
redundant term sha ‘b is worthy of a deeper etymological and historical analysis due to 
its resonance — and to an extent interference — with the socio-political events code- 
named ‘Arab Spring’ unfolding in the region at the time of composition. By definition, 
the verbal noun sha b (pl. shu b) refers to “people, folk, nation, tribe, race,” and the 
adjective sha ‘bi conveys the meaning of “national, people's; popular, folksy.” Likewise, 
verbal form sha aba means “to gather, assemble, rally," and the adjective sha biyya 
denotes popularity.'?? Initially, the term sha ‘b carried negative connotations that signi- 
fied *a tribal confederacy or super tribe, a people, or an ethnic group, often of non-Arab 
stock."!?' In Islamic history, the shu iabiyya movement took its name from a Qur’anic 
verse.” Al-shu übiyya meant “belonging to the peoples (non-Arabs)" and advocated “a 
powerful, sometimes extreme, backlash amongst conquered peoples against the Arabs 
of Arabia in particular.” ® 
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The semantic appropriation of the term into its current use to refer to the ruled as 
opposed to the ruler developed with the absorption of modern western ideas. During 
the French Revolution, the term was used in early Arab accounts to refer to the French 
people arising in total revolt against King Louis XVI by describing the king's flight 
from Paris as “fear of the sha b." Likewise, sha b was the term used to express the “will 
of the French people" (irddat sha‘b farans7).'°° Decades later, the term found resonance 
with Western political ideographs. In Arabic, the phrase ‘the government of the people 
by the people’ is rendered as al-sha b bi-I-sha b. Likewise, democracy is defined as a 
government chosen by the sha b, and popular sovereignty is translated as wukala’ al- 
sha b (‘representatives of the sha b"). The term sha b acquired a broader meaning 
due to the terms that were mechanically associated with it such as ‘rights’ (huquq), 
‘will’ (iräda), ‘power’ (quwwa), and ‘voice’ (sawt).'” The term sha b was capable of 
evoking powerful emotions in the pan-Arab nationalist discourse, whereby politicians 
like the Egyptian Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir addressed their audience as sha b "arabi (‘the 
Arab nation’); a collocation which broadened the term sha ‘b transnationally to include 
the Arab identity. ^? 

In modern parlance, the term al-sha b appeared in a rallying chant of the popular up- 
risings in the Arab world called ‘The Will to Live’ (iradat al-haya) to reflect the pro- 
tests emerging in Tunisia in 2011. The chant is appropriated from a verse in a poem 
composed by the Tunisian poet Abū al-Qäsim al-Shabbi (1909-1934) which reads “[ilf 
one day the people (al-sha bu) will to live, then destiny must reply." Al-Shabbr's chant 
rippled from one public square to another, and the demonstrators answered in equally 
mobilizing slogans, “the people want the fall of the system" (al-sha b yurid isqat al- 
nizäm)'” and “the people demand the liberation of Tahrir” (al-sha b yurid tahrir al- 
maydan).''° Al-Shabbi’s popular verse was also resurrected in Tahrir square when an- 
other distinguished Egyptian poet called Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mu ‘tı Hijazi used al-Shabbr's 
opening verse to write a new ode to the Egyptian Revolution." 

The progression of the poem is distinguished by a discursive twist, whereby power 
designated in the hands of the hakim (v. 3) is transferred to the ruled towards the end of 
the poem. The values initially associated with an ideal leader are transferred to the al- 
sha b. The values of sadiqun wa-jalilu (‘truthful and majestic,’ v. 6) attributed to a God- 
fearing leader are inferred upon the people, namely, al-sha bu sha bun sadiqun wa- 
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jalilu (v. 59). The transfer of power divested in the hands of the people, however, is not 
a transitory process representative of popular sovereignty or a democratic process, but a 
process which is derived exclusively from God. According to the poetic narrative, it is 
God who is believed to have moved people to protest (v. 59), and it is God who has 
granted people their freedom (v. 60). 


Reconfiguring the Context of the Arab Uprisings 
The phenomenon of the ‘Arab Spring’ protests cannot be exclusively analyzed accord- 
ing to the degrees of conformity with the pre-existing proposals formulated in other 
cultural contexts'’* due to the various determinants in the Arab world, including right- 
wing movements of religious inspiration. Nor should the protests be discussed exclu- 
sively in light of new forms of protests mobilized by new media, even though the inter- 
net might have played a significant role in mobilization." Social media like Facebook 
served as a powerful mobilization tool that allowed people to network and organize 
themselves more effectively, but it was not social media that triggered the protests. Nora 
Lafi suggests that in order to understand the logic of mobilization in the Arab world 
today, it would be more useful to examine the roots of civil societies rooted in the rich 
cultural and social heritages that societies enjoyed even pre-dating colonial times. 
Several old civic habits which are not necessarily integrated into modern representa- 
tions of mobilization that can better explain the dynamics of mobilization in the socie- 
ties of the contemporary Arab world, including “the morale as a reason for discontent, 
the ways of propagation of protest, the form of solidarity at work."'? An ancient civic 
habit that is adopted by DA'ISH for mobilization feeds on the *anger and moral out- 
rage"? against violent rulers. This morale is often triggered by an appeal to emotions 
and collective suffering. In a poem penned in kamil metre, al-Nasr describes her first- 
hand experience of the Arab uprisings which broke out in the spring of 2011 against the 
rule of the Syrian president Bashar al-Asad:''” 
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1. وَرَصاصُهُمْ فَجّرَ الماع :335 da x Lis‏ المَتِيِنُ 345 وَهَنْ! 
2. مَقَب الحَناجرَ ناثراً أثغفلاءَها لگأنّنا في درس تشريح HOS‏ 
dhe .3‏ الشوارعً مِنْ O55 clea‏ تَجْري Y uu‏ هادرات گالمُڙن! 


1. Their bullets shattered our brains like an earthquake, 
even strong bones cracked them broke, 

2. They drilled our throats and scattered our limbs, 
it was like an anatomy lesson! 

3. They hosed the streets while blood still ran, 
like streams crashing down from the clouds. 


Jihadist propagandists attempted to win over the hearts and minds of recruits by pre- 
senting their narrative disguised in Islamic terms. The subtle link between DA'ISH 
discourse and the rhetoric of the popular uprisings in the Arab world is reinforced by 
conceptually contested ideographs such as ‘justice’ ( 'adala), ‘injustice’ (zulm), ‘dignity’ 
(karama), ‘truth’ (haqq), ‘the right path’ (al-huda), ‘freedom’ (hurriyya), and ‘revolu- 
tion’ (thawra) which permeate the poem. In verse 3, the poem discusses people seeking 
‘aysh karama (‘an honourable living’). This phrase resonates with popular slogans 
chanted during the Egyptian revolution such as ‘aysh, hurriyya, karama insaniyya 
(‘bread, freedom, human dignity")? and ‘aysh, karama, ‘addla ijtimá iyya (‘bread, 
dignity, social justice").'? Apart from the transmission of its message through poetry, 
the discursive strategies embedded in poetry are strikingly crucial in mobilization. 
DA‘ISH poetic exemplars reveal how DA ‘ISH availed itself of mythic figures, ancient 
wisdom, Islamic key terms, and other historical references to garner support among the 
populace. 

Although the discourse of jihadist groups and that of Arab uprisings is characterized 
by redundant references to ‘justice,’ ‘dignity,’ ‘revolution,’ and ‘freedom,’ the interpre- 
tation and associations attributed to these key terms differ extensively. The core experi- 
ence of modernity for mainstream protest groups is considered as consisting of a “desire 
to wipe out whatever came earlier, in the hope of reaching at least a point that would be 
called a true present, a point of origin that marks a new departure.” Mainstream 
groups understood these terms in the framework of a Western-based political model 
which often associated ‘modern’ concepts like democracy to the notion of freedom. 
Although the concept of democracy might have carried positive connotations with the 
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younger generation rallying in the uprisings, democracy was still perceived as a foreign 
concept without any authentic roots in the Arabic-Islamic culture in general. In the case 
of Iraq, which was still recovering from the US-led invasion, the interpretation of free- 
dom in terms of a democratic system might not have resonated well with the Iraqi popu- 
lation. On the polarized end of the imaginary political spectrum was the Islamist-cum- 
jihadist paradigm that reinterpreted the ideographs of ‘justice,’ ‘dignity,’ and ‘freedom’ 
in terms of religion and traditions. The jihadist ideology did not base its interpretation 
on foreign concepts, but it relied exclusively on the appropriation of the Arabic-Islamic 
heritage to implant cultural and historical continuity. 

On the cultural level, the intersection of jihadist rhetoric with traditional discourse 
and the Arabic uprisings suggest that the Salafi-jihadist stream was equally engaged in 
the protests and in the political discussion that emerged at the time. Since its formative 
years in the late 1970s, the jihadist undercurrent has mastered the ancient logic of mobi- 
lization in the Arab-Islamic world. Organizations like DA‘ISH are only a more experi- 
enced facet of Jihadism that had learnt their lessons from their predecessors’ mistakes 
over three decades. This evidence calls for a fundamental change in the mainstream 
western perception of public squares. Contrary to mainstream media coverage, the ad- 
vent of the ‘Arab Spring’ protests should not be conceptualized as a communal voice 
demanding ‘democracy,’ ‘freedom,’ and ‘human rights." Instead, public squares like 
Tahrir Square in Egypt that were occupied during the protests consisted of a shared 
space where multiple voices, narratives, and ideologies competed against each other. 
The different narratives and ideologies present in the public squares sought to mobilize 
support for their cause by influencing other protestors to rally behind their cause. 

The jihadist ideology that has existed parallel to the political systems in the Arab- 
Islamic world benefited from a rare opportunity, whereby this minority group could 
converge and compete with other political streams of thought'” for political power." 


121 Western media often broadcast the Arab Spring protests as being made up of one homogenous group with 
a united political voice in favour of freedom, justice, and secularism, amongst others. This is the same po- 
litical rhetoric that Nürr al-Maliki adopted once he was installed as a Prime Minister after the US-led in- 
vasion of Iraq. The subjective focus on these socio-political events by Western media could have been to 
prove to the rest of the World that the much-awaited freedom, peace, and democracy promised by the 
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122 The subsequent victory of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, Salafist groups in the democratic elections 
in Tunisia, Libya, and Yemen, and the role of Islamist insurgents in Syria reflect the diversity of the ‘Ar- 
ab Spring’ protests and the multiplicity of political determinants. Also, these victories reinstate the posi- 
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123 Although Jihadism registers itself as an ‘anti-establishment’ movement which opposes the officially 
recognized governments and its leaders, it does not compete for political power through a political system 
that is already in place. The relationship between the Arab Nationalist paradigm and the Salafi-jihadist 
paradigm should be regarded as a battle over the political system. The lack of continuation in governance 
often characterized by the paralysis and political stagnation of a country benefit organizations like 
DA'ISH because a political vacuum gives jihadists the possibility to apply their political system based on 
the jihadist interpretation of Shari a. 
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The interaction of various ideologies is evident in the hybrid movement that occupied 
Tahrir Square in Egypt in 2011 that consists of young intellectuals, gangs of violent 
young men, members of Muslim Brotherhood, and Salafist activists sharing the same 
place." This plurality of opinions, ongoing commitment, and ideological alignments 
has always characterized multi-ethnic societies and multiple religions, sects, and de- 
nominations living in the Arab and Islamic world. These protests also paralyzed local 
political systems and turned most countries into a battlefield, whereby the most power- 
ful and perhaps the most violent, ruled. After Gaddafi's assassination in 2011, for in- 
stance, the political vacuum created in Libya made space for different ideologies — in- 
cluding the jihadist paradigm"? — to compete for political power. Thus, when the pro- 
tests gained momentum in the Arab-Islamic world, the jihadist undercurrent had already 
had an organic system in place with a hierarchical system and propaganda machine to 
back it up. It had its slogans, its rhetorical repertoire, and its mobilizing strategies of 
identification that appeared to be rooted in the older forms of local civic conscience and 
Islamic heritage. 


6.2. Resemblances between the Literary Manifestations of DA'ISH and Kharijism 
Based on the analysis of this work, several discursive similarities may be drawn up 
between the poetic voice of DA'ISH and the literary manifestations of medieval reli- 
gious and political factions such as the Shi‘a, the Kharijites, and the Zubayrids.'” On 
the literary level, the most obvious comparison between DA ‘ISH and Kharijism is con- 
nected to the lack of praise poetry (madih). Salma Jayyusi argues that Kharijite poetry 
was “free from eulogy of the ruling class and from tribal and racial prejudices.” Poet- 
ry composed by medieval religio-political factions was ideological: 


It responded to events and reflected the moral, emotional and sometimes intellectual atti- 
tudes of its propagandists. Most importantly, it was poetry that treated new subject matter 
and situations...Because it reflected new viewpoints and experiences that were directly re- 
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lated to current events, it employed for the most part of the language of the day, a language 


characterised in general by vitality, simplicity, and. ..directness.'?? 


Poetic manifestations produced by the Kharijite served “both as a stimulus to action 
and as a commentary on contemporary events, on which it casts a vivid light.” Poetic 
verses were, and in the case of contemporary jihadist groups still are, a useful tool to 
mobilize and recruit supporters rallying behind their cause.'”' Akin to the medieval 
ideological groups, DA'ISH poetry is direct, emotionally driven, resembles a day-like 
speech, and deals with the here-and-now. 

Ideologically, the medieval ideological factions perceived the ascendance of Islam as 
a primary source of political organization. Thus, Islam became instrumentalized a moti- 
vating force in their political sphere.'?^ The Kharijites emerged as religious zealots who 
adhered strictly to the Qur'an and Sunna but later adopted a political doctrine which 
concerned itself with the caliphate.? Kharijite intransigence further manifested itself in 
“affirmations of principle and, in extreme cases, in acts of terrorism." Kharijites 
maintained the doctrine that “no race or tribe enjoyed inherent superiority." Kharijite 
ideology argues that individuals can be distinct from one another based on their thought 
and ideology rather than their ethnic background, social class, or tribe.'*° Traces of this 


principle are expressed in the poem The Lands of Truth are my Home: 


dida st إلى‎ Gii قلا عرق‎ .1 
Jah c s ule Lined) الله‎ Gus 2 


1. No provenance divides us, 

no language and colour [of skin], 
2. The book of God unites us, 

with loyalty in faith. 


Another Kharijite principle revolves around the representation of Muslims as ‘one 
body.’ Kharijites regarded individuals as part of a whole, not as a distinct behaviour 
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that makes one superior to other human beings. The principle of disregarding indi- 
vidualism resurfaces in DA 'ISH discourse: 


A i us UAE GH .1‏ على الهدى الهاني 


1. Indeed, we are all one body, 
that rises in the right way. 


The rhetoric of Kharijism and DA‘ISH abounds with end-of-time eschatological ref- 
erences alluding to the Qur’an that attack a changing world to assuage the militants’ 
shame-filled anxiety over having fallen from grace." Like DA‘ISH, the Kharijite 
worldview is polarized into good and evil, or the abode of Islam (dar al-islam) and the 
abode of war (dar al-harb). This absolutist and dichotomized worldview is empowered 
by adopting a Qur’anic language of pious militancy-scriptural rhetoric as a raison d’etre 
and modus operandi. According to Kharijite principles, true believers had to attack evil 
wherever they found it. Kharijite poetry is “the purest example of an Islam-oriented 
poetry,”'* and focused mostly on advocating courage and loyalty. In the Kharijite 
worldview, piety is conceived in “an activist, indeed militant, way,” and active mili- 
tancy is propagated as the only possible response to revelation.'* The element of ex- 
treme piety often connected to a renunciation of worldly desires as reflected in Kharijite 
poetry appears to be “a continuation of the Qur’än’s injunctions to activist piety.” 

Similar to the poetic voice of DA‘ISH, poetry of jihadist fervour composed during 
the early Arab conquests was ‘clothed’ in Islamic terms (fa-shi ru l-jihadi...yuktasa 
hadha al-sibgh al-islami), and was based on the collective emotions of the Muslim 
community." Key terms like al-haqq — often adduced to a never-ending struggle with 
worldly interest (hawa) — also recur among the most frequent in Kharijite and DA ‘ISH 
poetry.“ Kharijite poetry is composed in a revolutionary tone and encourages individu- 
als to sacrifice themselves." The notions of the Last Judgment and the Hereafter are 
also vividly represented in the ideology of DA‘ISH. These notions are often accompa- 
nied by calling the followers to be ready for death at every instant. ? Like DA ISH, 
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Kharijism also expressed “a profound desire to die for the cause and thereby win ever- 
lasting bliss.”'* 

One of the most explicit allusions to the medieval religious and political factions in 
DA‘ISH propaganda features in a video production entitled The Clanging of Terror.'” 
The production starts by reciting a hadith, which is immediately followed by poetic 
verses against a backdrop of corpses of DA'ISH militants. The hadith sets a soothing 
tone, alleviating the militants' death by reminding the recipients that: 


esl .1‏ في yok A TEN‏ تَسْرَحُ في عليين 
eS .2‏ بَيْنَ هذا AMI‏ الگريم وَ بَيْنَ المَوت اللئيم 
Their souls (the martyrs) are in green birds roaming freely in paradise,‏ .1 
What a difference between honourable killing and vile death. ^!‏ .2 


These verses are immediately followed by poetic verses narrating a dialogue be- 
tween the Umayyad poet Abi Firas al-Farazdaq (d. 732 CE) and Imam Husayn b. ‘Ali 
(d. 680 CE), who is the most prominent figure in Shi'ite Islam. Upon Husayn’s return 
from the pilgrimage, al-Farazdaq demands how Husayn can confide in the members of 
Kufa (Ahl al-Küfa) when he knows that these people killed his cousin Muslim b. Aqıl 
(d. 680 CE). In tears, Imam Husayn answers as follows: 


Gas AIN حرص المَرْءِ في‎ ii مُقَدَرا‎ Gd كانت الأززاق‎ oil] 
يَبْخَلُ يَبْخَلْ‎ Ey alla dl ja بال‎ Lei جَمْعْها‎ d الأموال‎ Gals 55.2 
مَفيسَة فَقَدْرُ كواب الله أغلى وَأَنْبَلُ‎ iii LANI كائث‎ js, 3 
Os في الله بالسَيْف‎ eji Ui eias cuya الأَبْدانُ‎ eds وَإِنْ‎ .4 


1. Even if the sustenance were preordained, 
it is more beautiful for a person to pay less attention to the sustenance, 
2. Even if the money were to be left compiled, 
why would one care to be greedy for it? 
3. Even if the temporal world were considered valuable, 
the value of the reward of God is higher and nobler, 
4. Even if the bodies were created for [the purpose of] death, 
then killing a person for the sake of God with a sword is more beautiful. 


The circulation of religious verses that are attributed to Shi'ite figures such as Imam 
Husayn contradicts the jihadist view of Shi‘ite Islam. DA'ISH pronounces itself cate- 
gorically against Shi'ite Islam, often referring to Shi'ite Muslims as ‘the ones who devi- 
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ated' (al-rawafid) or as Safavids (al-safawiyya). The latter term refers directly to the 
Safavid dynasty that ruled large parts of contemporary Iraq between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries and now carries negative connotations. 

The reasons behind the deployment of Shi'a aligned verses in DA'ISH propaganda 
are two-fold. Firstly, the source and context of the verses may be less important than the 
underlying message transmitted in verse. Secondly, these verses may reflect the word- 
attentive, person-interactive DA‘ISH sub-culture. Shi‘a aligned verses chanted in the 
video may have become part of the collective memory to the extent that the reciters do 
not remember the original context of the verses. This argument is supported by the al- 
teration of diction from the original hadith. The term jannah, which is initially men- 
tioned in the hadith, is replaced by the term ‘aliyyin, which is one of the attributes of 
paradise used in the propagandist video. ^? 


153 Additionally, the use of ‘aliyyin may be intentionally altered to rhyme with al-la ım in the second part of 
the line that is not taken from the hadith. 


Conclusion 


Decoding D4 ISH set out to investigate the symbolic world in the jihadist milieu by 
deciphering the hallmarks of DA ‘ISH discourse. More specifically, the main goal was to 
determine how discursive strategies of domination may engender commitment in the 
subscribers of the jihadist group. Decoding DA ‘ISH has demonstrated that these strate- 
gies are based on and enabled by the appropriation of the Arabic-Islamic tradition, in- 
cluding the Arabic poetic tradition, which wields substantial influence over the social 
memory of a primary Arabic-speaking audience. Culturally resonant mechanisms bor- 
rowed from the Arabic tradition are strategically weaponized to win over the hearts and 
minds of the jihadist populace and to influence their behaviour by indoctrinating a spe- 
cific worldview, raising conformity, generating obedience, and deactivating self- 
inhibiting norms against murder and mayhem. 

The most prominent finding to emerge from this work is the revival of the past to in- 
terpret the reality on the battlefield and legitimate a new worldview. The classical Ara- 
bic language is a powerful medium through which DA‘ISH can mix between traditional 
and contemporary paradigms, continually delineating the distinction between the past 
and the present to promote a jihadist ethos and exercise asymmetries of power. The past 
is manifested in the form of a massive intrusion of historical references, Qur’anic inter- 
textualities, theologically loaded words, references to Muslim figures, ancient wisdom, 
formulaic expressions, and value-words denoting the pre-Islamic Bedouin ethos. These 
references are deployed as symbolic mechanisms of control that shape the worldview of 
DA'ISH subscribers and contribute towards coercing individuals to obedience. Con- 
frontations with the out-group are depicted in terms of the apocalyptic narrative, widen- 
ing the Manichean divide between good and evil, and the Muslims and the crusaders. 
Ambiguous terms entrenched in tradition, and ancient wisdom are reinterpreted to rep- 
resent an inherent jihadist ethos. If DA‘ISH has exploited such discursive symbols for 
its own purposes, it has done so in the full knowledge that they were firmly rooted in 
the consciousness of its audience and that these symbols are capable of arousing power- 
ful emotions. These elements that form part of the collective consciousness are put to 
the practical use of manipulating the recipients and moving them to action by the utter- 
ance of familiar and unassailable wisdom. 

The second significant finding is related to the importance of modernity to connect 
with the daily lives of an audience made up of different age groups scattered transna- 
tionally. Although the past is exploited significantly, in essence, the ideology of 
DA'ISH is novel, and it is linked intricately to current events. From a technological 
perspective, various social media platforms were exploited intensely as part of the 
group's propaganda mechanism to transmit the worldview through poetic verses, 
graphics, videos, and catchy chants. Thematically, DA'ISH discourse has proven to be 
timely because it is close to the human lifeworld, and it engages with the political situa- 
tion of the time. The ideological outlook of DA‘ISH is influenced by the socio-political 
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factors taking place within its landscape. The foundation of DA'ISH emerged against 
the backdrop of a troubled socio-political context characterized by the US-led invasion 
of Iraq in 2003. The invasion created a political vacuum, whereby multiple vectors — 
including the Salafi-jihadist movements — were vying for political power. DA'ISH dis- 
course is replete with references that have shaped the social memory of modern-day 
Iraq and the Arab world in general, including the brutality at Abü Ghrayb prison, the 
shocking deaths of infant protestors, and the oppression of Arab nationalist govern- 
ments. The instrumentalization of the past and the present impart to DA‘ISH discourse 
its particular novel flavour. They make it a repository of archaeological relics and a 
living thing that is continually developing, changing, shedding one shape, and slipping 
into another. 

The results of this investigation have shown that tradition and orality are two critical 
tools with which power abuse and manipulation are carried out. The Arabic tradition is 
instrumentalized as an account of political authority or legitimacy based on Max We- 
ber's ideal typology. Naming strategies have shown to be a clear example of how tradi- 
tion is exploited as a source of legitimation to exercise manipulative power. Names with 
religious associations that assume cultural resonance, legitimate modern institutes while 
also serving as a source of novel jihadist identity and ideological transmission. Lexical 
items carrying Islamic and martial overtones, and terms associated with Islamic figures 
are strategically marketed as the names of particular institutions, publishing houses, and 
brigades to reconstruct novel institutions as authentically Islamic even though they have 
no counterpart in the Islamic tradition. Likewise, the group attempts to symbolically 
reconstruct the geographical landscape of Iraq, Syria, and other countries by replacing 
these places with historical place names. This strategy becomes a credible source of 
legitimation, giving the illusion that the group's narrative is inevitable and preordained. 
By mobilizing tradition, the organization's ideas, its jihadist ethos, its specific behav- 
iour, and its violence come to be normalized and taken-for-granted among the jihadist 
populace. 

Similar functions include the mobilization of the genealogical linkage deployed by 
DA‘TSH to build a group identity based on old cultural logics of identity formation. This 
cultural system of identification pre-dating Islam is reconfigured in the jihadist milieu 
as a source of identification for Arabs and non-Arabs joining DA‘ISH. Individuals sub- 
scribed to DA‘ISH ideology become linked to esteemed ancestors by way of an adopted 
name. The act of accepting a new name is an initial symbol of compliance and obedi- 
ence, and, in turn, it serves the organization as a mechanism of controlling the private 
sphere of individuals. A unique identity that is hidden behind a new name, a black uni- 
form and covered faces allocate for anonymity, which is essential in deactivating self- 
inhibiting norms, in deindividuating members, and in giving them a false sense of group 
identity. On a similar vein, a new name with an apparent lineage to a glorious past dic- 
tates a specific kind of behaviour and loyalty entrenched in age-old values of tribal 
society. These virtues, which resonate with the pre-Islamic Bedouin ethos, are reinter- 
preted in terms of upholding the worldview of DA'ISH. Thus, the creation of the ji- 
hadist identity is projected as a reinvention of tradition. To this extent, the group's con- 
cern with tradition is only a means to reach a novel ideological end. 
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DA 'ISH discourse reveals the group's deliberate effort to obscure, blur, and distort 
reality. In the political sphere, DA'ISH seeks power by continually attempting to blur 
the lines between Islam and Jihadism, the jihadist milieu, and the Islamic culture. By 
making connections based on entrenched cultural sensibility and knowledge and rally- 
ing into the service of totalizing religious warfare, DA'ISH appeals to the hearts and 
minds of its primary Arabic-speaking audience. This kind of strategy makes it easier for 
organizations like DA'ISH to gain support within a broader mainstream Arabic and 
Islamic culture. This does not mean, however, that the discursive strategies through 
which DA ‘ISH transmits its ideology reflect an Islamic ethos. Multiple examples in this 
research have revealed that modern-day incitement to violence is masqueraded behind 
the ferocious pre-Islamic ethos of blood violence, a practice which was abandoned upon 
the advent of Islam. Decoding DA ISH has also shown that the jihadist metaphor of 
spilling blood to harvest new members latches onto Qur'anic imagery of harvesting, 
extending this image to the battlefield. The Qur’anic image of harvesting, however, is 
neither related to blood, nor violence. Contrarily, the Qur'anic concept of harvesting 
describes procreation between a man and a woman to cultivate their offsprings. This 
example is significant on two accounts; firstly, it uncovers how novel discourse framed 
in Islamic references is formulated. Secondly, this example lays bare the group's distor- 
tion of the Qur’anic narrative by adopting its metaphors and allusions to a completely 
different situation and context. Qur’anic allusions confer religious immunity and paper 
the gap in logic to the group’s inhumane demands. By the same token, the death of 
prominent DA‘ISH figures is commemorated through the ritualistic genre of elegy, 
which involves the weeping of the death. The pre-Islamic custom of weeping the death 
also became unislamic upon the advent of Islam due to the belief in paradise and the 
Hereafter. These long-standing cultural practices, which were abandoned during the 
Islamic period, are instrumentalized in modern-day warfare to mobilize the masses 
emotionally and passionately. 

The theoretical position that language can be employed to construct and consolidate 
a specific Weltanschauung is amply maintained and exemplified in this study. This 
work has identified how power abuse may be achieved by resorting to literary, semiotic, 
and culturally sanctioned symbolism, which is mechanically drummed home by inces- 
sant repetitions. This study has argued that discursively, repetition takes multiple forms, 
ranging from iconography to chants, to the recurrence of phraseology, metaphors, for- 
mulaic expressions, and diction that contribute to the jihadist group self-schema. Mod- 
ern jihadist poetry is replete with structural and thematic repetitions that are borrowed 
from a long-standing poetic tradition. Structurally, repetitive morphological patterning, 
end-rhymes, monorhymes, and metre are exploited for their mnemonic effect on the 
deeper message of the poem. The function of elegies engages the audience in a poetic 
ritual that is only fulfilled once unavenged blood is redeemed. The strategic use of repe- 
tition, especially in the case of slogans, keywords, and phraseology, is a practical dis- 
cursive aspect of manipulation. Repetitive symbolism contributes towards creating a 
repertoire of resonant symbols with which to produce an idealized hegemonic populace 
of DA‘ISH rule. In exercising its capacity to renegotiate, subvert or appropriate rhetori- 
cal and symbolic meanings and to insist on the momentary stability of signification, 
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DA 1511 advertises its domination. Moreover, DA ‘ISH discourse is formulated in an 
emotionally-appealing language which is strategized to make large masses of people 
identify with the group, hate its enemies, and obey the orders willingly. 

Poetic exemplars collected from a wide range of DA ISH material led to the conclu- 
sion that DA‘ISH poetry is to be classified as a subset of the modern qasida that is char- 
acterized by the ideological fervour of militant jihadist organizations. This genre of 
poetry has developed by blending tradition with modernity, producing melodious and 
aesthetically-appealing chants that mainly target a juvenile audience. Decoding DA ‘ISH 
has argued that the classical Arabic ode is probably the most befitting medium to em- 
body historical references and elements from tradition because its structure is imbued 
with cultural authenticity. In the jihadist circles, poetry serves as a popular platform 
through which new allegiances are pledged and publicized. Due to its connections to the 
oral tradition, this kind of poetry is a powerful medium to memorize and spread a mes- 
sage among a primary Arabic-speaking populace. Composing poetry is cheap, it does 
not require technical skills, and it diffuses quickly, especially in war-torn societies 
where other forms of discourse and media may not always be available or easily acces- 
sible. This research has concluded that DA‘ISH poetry is not mannerist in style, and 
therefore, it is not composed as art for art's sake. This type of poetry appears to have 
been stereotyped, even depersonalized. Particular traits like the virtues of the in-group 
and the vices of the out-group are concealed under a huge equalizing mask of absolutes. 
DA'ISH poetry is considered to be close to the human lifeworld and is emotionally 
driven. Furthermore, DA ISH poetry is circulated as a collective experience; it is con- 
fined to the repetition of innumerable variations of the accepted ‘truths’ and concepts of 
the past, without any manifestation of the inner motivations, joys, and agonies of the 
individual poet. Except for Ahlam al-Nasr, poets are not often celebrated as individuals 
and could rarely be identified especially in the case of chants. Due to its propagandistic 
and ideological elements, DA‘ISH poetry inevitably lost any individual features that 
distinguished one poet from the other in the classical poetic tradition. 

The results of the study indicate that the ideologically driven modern qasida has re- 
tained several functions in the jihadist milieu that are linked to the poetic tradition. This 
study has claimed that DA'ISH poetry fulfils three main functions, namely, the function 
of communication, the social function, and the function of emotional expression. These 
functions are dictated by the worldview of DA ‘ISH and its group self-schema. Poetry is 
composed in a performative language, and it is often accompanied by a specific attitude 
determined by an enacted ritual of submission and obedience. Poetry composed in the 
form of oaths of allegiance is accompanied by trust and reverence, submission, and 
gratitude, dedicating the swearer to their power. Poetry is conceptualized in terms of a 
*gift exchange," whereby it functions as a token that embodies and symbolizes the en- 
acted ritual of submission and supplication. Verses pledging allegiance become a ritual 
exchange that amounts to the establishment and maintenance of a bond of domination 
and obedience between DA ‘ISH and its subordinates. Verses of militant zeal promoting 
death in battle or suicide attacks are also ritualized in the form of sacrificial tokens. In- 
group members who die for DA'ISH become a token of sacrifice for the benefit of the 
community. The ‘gift exchange’ between DA‘ISH and the fighters is framed in Islamic 
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phraseology with promises of eternal paradise. The out-group members who are killed 
by DA‘ISH militants become the ultimate token to complete this ritual sacrifice. Upon 
completion of the poetic ritual, old tribal values are ascertained within the in-group, and 
group identity is reinforced. Thus, the function of communication is inherently manipu- 
lative because it is governed by the group's grand narrative. 

Furthermore, DA ‘ISH poetry fulfils a social function by circulating central and ide- 
alized elements of the group's ideology. These elements are encoded in specific cultural 
values that reverberate with the Bedouin ethos but whose meanings are appropriated and 
renegotiated by DA‘ISH. The meaning of virtue words like honour, righteousness, and 
manliness, which have been a significant vehicle of honour code in the Arab society, are 
subverted, reinterpreted, and recontextualized as the group's quest to kill the out-group. 
Likewise, the function of emotional expression is exploited to galvanize support for the 
jihadist cause, to circumvent informed judgments, and to minimize in-group conflicts. 

The thematic analysis of poetic exemplars has indicated that generally, the oral- 
formulaic characteristics of poetry are exploited for two primary intentions; firstly, to 
transmit the group's ideology, and secondly to incite blood vengeance. Repetitive mor- 
phological patterning, puns, and ambiguous key terms are all mobilized to transmit 
particular codes of conduct, to manoeuvre attacks against competing ideologies, to es- 
tablish and strengthen intra-group relations, and to demonize out-group members. More 
specifically, poetic exemplars taken into consideration have revealed how poetry is 
mobilized to mitigate the role of women in the caliphate, to create a bond of brother- 
hood among the fighters, to ridicule and vilify pan-Arab nationalist leaders, and to rein- 
terpret and engage in the discussions about the Arab uprisings. Likewise, blood venge- 
ance is framed in a narrative triggered by social injustice and oppression. Among the 
main thematic clusters borrowed from the poetic tradition are the elegies, which are 
exploited for its ritualistic and symbolic action, verses of incitement, asceticism, brav- 
ery, and retort verses. Through such thematic clusters, DA‘ISH seeks to move forward 
by harking back to the roots of the Arabic tradition in order to regain past energies and 
spiritual and moral ways of conduct and understanding of life and propagating them into 
this secular society, which, in the group’s view, seems to be no longer consonant with 
the glorious Arabic-Islamic tradition. This is done by exploiting the poetic, moral, ethi- 
cal, and cultural traditional ethos to propagate a new culture based on these theological- 
ly sanctioned virtues, a Weltanschauung of seeing life in terms of right and wrong. 

Additionally, the research has also hinted that praise poetry, which constitutes par- 
ticular relevance in the poetic tradition, is lacking in DA‘ISH poetry. Verses of praise 
are often embedded in pledging of allegiances or elegies but do not constitute a theme 
on their own. The lack of the praise genre, in addition to the poetry’s rootedness in the 
human lifeworld, its simplicity and directness of style, its bipolar worldview between 
good and evil, its pious militancy-scriptural rhetoric, and the specific lexicalization at 
the core of its ideology hints towards a striking resemblance between DA‘ISH poetry 
and the literary manifestations of religious and political factions which appeared during 
the Umayyad period such as the Kharijites. 

Multiple analyses based on recurring lexical items circulating in DA‘ISH poetry re- 
vealed that not all value concepts exploited by DA‘ISH are of ancient provenance. The 
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use of sha b, for instance, connects the group's deeper message to the popular uprisings 
that were taking place in the Arab world at that time. This claim is further supported by 
other semantically-rich ideographs that gained currency with the Arab uprisings include 
terms like ‘justice’ ( 'adala), ‘injustice’ (zulm), ‘dignity’ (karama), ‘truth’ (haqq), ‘free- 
dom’ (hurriyya), and ‘revolution’ (thawra). These contested terms enable groups like 
DA‘ISH to connect their message with the popular uprisings and to provide a competing 
interpretation instead. This semantic flexibility grants DA'ISH subtle entry into the 
public square alongside other ideologies. This revelation implies that individuals sub- 
scribed to the Salafic-cum-jihadist paradigm were equally vying for political power 
when the public squares were occupied by protestors from early 2011. 

The findings suggest that poetry is a powerful tool in warfare through which 
DA‘TSH and other jihadist groups can achieve domination discursively. The production 
of poetry in the form of chants provides an appealing aesthetic to the jihadist paradigm. 
DA'ISH poetry is meant to make individuals cling irrationally, emotionally, and pas- 
sionately to a course of action. More importantly, it is weaponized to legitimate acts of 
terror, to influence the behaviour of its populace, and to sugar-coat reality on the battle- 
field. This research contributes immensely to ongoing debates over how citizens from 
multiple Arab countries became, in the words of Van Dijk, ‘victims of manipulation’ to 
the extent that they were willing to leave their families and homes and join the jihadist 
battlefield in Iraq and Syria. It is the most extensive study so far that focuses on non- 
militant practices of Jihadism, focusing specifically on primary sources in Arabic. Alt- 
hough this study has focused on DA‘ISH material in particular, the discussion related to 
the discursive strategies of domination in the symbolic world may also be applied to 
other jihadist organizations that exploit similar mechanisms of mobilization. When 
taken together, these results suggest that the Arabic and Islamic traditions are exploited 
by DA‘ISH to fulfil the organization’s ideological vision. Religious allusions and cul- 
tural intertextualities are manipulated to legitimate and justify violence even to the ex- 
tent of normalizing unislamic practices. 

This book serves as a base for future academic engagement taking place at the inter- 
section of language, literature, and politics in the jihadist milieu, striving for a broader 
acceptance of modern jihadist poetry among the international academic community. The 
theories of domination applied to analyze DA'ISH discourse may be deployed to other 
forms of jihadist discourse. Since this work is concerned with how propaganda is being 
communicated to an Arabic-speaking audience, it is by nature highly policy-relevant; 
discursive strategies of manipulation shed light on why or how people are convinced to 
join extremist groups. Any intervention or counter-narrative of lasting impact has to be 
grounded in a thorough understanding of the cultural logics of mobilization, personality 
and identity structures, and the belief systems and desires of these groups. Understand- 
ing these discursive strategies of domination can also contribute to the study of radicali- 
zation. Discussions in this regard can generate ideas on how to create a more effective 
long-term counter-narrative to dissuade recruits from joining the jihadist battlefield, and 
to weaken the manipulative power of jihadist groups. Moreover, Decoding DA ‘ISH also 
carries considerable implications, dictating, to name a few, that significant resources 
must be allocated to propaganda, public relations, youth education, and a campaign, 
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both cyber and real-time, to contain and ultimately destroy the transnational move- 
ment’s ability to communicate effectively. 

The findings are subject to at least three limitations. First, the study is hampered by 
the lack of information and challenges to collect or even access the material concerning 
the jihadist milieu. In the case of the primary sources taken into consideration, this ma- 
terial often lacks details on the author, the publisher, and the date of publishing. When 
most of this information is lacking, it is difficult to verify or attribute jihadist verses to 
their organization. Additionally, since this material is connected to a specific socio- 
political context at a particular point in time, references to events happening in the ji- 
hadist milieu may be overlooked. A second limitation of this study lies in the qualitative 
approach that was applied to a set corpus. The limited number of selected poems at- 
tributed to DA'ISH may not be representative of the vast corpus of poetry that organiza- 
tions like DA‘ISH produce on a daily basis. This material is unavailable for researchers. 
On a similar vein, the current investigation was mostly based on poetic discourse, which 
is by no means the only form of jihadist discourse produced by DA‘ISH. Sermon-like 
speeches, for instance, are equally worthy of analysis vis-à-vis the discussion about 
power abuse and manipulation. Finally, the study focuses on how DA ‘ISH attempts to 
exercise its manipulative power over its populace. The work could not, however, dis- 
cuss to what extent are these strategies of domination successful on the subscribers of 
this particular ideology. It is challenging to assess whether people who come to believe 
in the DA ISH trajectory obey the group because it is in their material interest to do so, 
or because they fear the coercive consequences of not obeying. Likewise, this study 
does not conclude that everyone may be radicalized. However, certain groups are more 
vulnerable to radicalization than others. 

This book has brought up many questions hinting towards the fact that the jihadist 
material itself deserves more careful study than it has received up till now. Ideally, these 
findings should be broadened to cross-disciplinary research of jihadist discourse that 
analyses its manipulative power by also taking into consideration the cultural, religious, 
and historical implications of the Arabic and Islamic traditions. Future research should 
consider the potential effects of sermon-like public preaching (khutba). On the literary 
level, a more thorough discussion is needed to acknowledge and make sense of this 
modern genre of poetry, especially for its strategic significance as a battle-cry in the 
propagation of jihadist ideology on the battlefield. As this work has indicated, the clas- 
sical Arabic ode has still retained its popularity among jihadist groups, and it is continu- 
ally being reinvented on the political arena of jihadists. Understanding this kind of poet- 
ry can help us understand the rationale exploited to trigger specific actions and policies. 
This study could be further expounded by analyzing this poetic discourse in terms of its 
efficacy in a post-modernist era, where grand narratives, especially in the West, are 
losing ground, and every individual prefers subscribing to a meta-narrative rather than 
subscribing to one mega-narrative. 
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A.7 At your Service O Sister 
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MI Sl Cs‏ فَارْتَعَدوا إذا مِنْ عَضْبَتي! 
لان نال ذتابكم في غدرهامِنْ نخوتي! 
ecd Lá $ ee Alas ul‏ أزنض ,وى Ill‏ 

أنا صولتي Gall‏ كي al‏ مِنَ it ella‏ رايا 
SIS;‏ حَرائِرَ Sn‏ ي ل ألين 
وأصيخ: ssi‏ إّي ها هُنا أخمي العرين 
Le E‏ نظام St‏ حارّب ll‏ الرّذغهبعا 

وَغَدا ظلاماً حاقدا Ch‏ مُجْرِماً 5 lae‏ 5 عا 
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S‏ حارّب DUI‏ وَالأَخْلاقَ مَعْ نهج القاب 
TERIS‏ من که س 
هيهات DA Ul zii‏ الململّخُ بال Ie‏ 
أنسيت Je ÚI‏ سلالة مَجْدِ أب ال عظام؟!! 
| كنت iai‏ مِنَ الإفمادٍ وَالخُلْقَ glial‏ 
فالشباب M TEN qu‏ ت طاهرٌ عالي الجَبين! 
A as‏ والفرى 5$ گما الأفق البَعيدٍ 
فَالزم حدودك لا LiL es‏ جِنْسَ العبيدٍ 
LS‏ عب ةله لا تخشى ولا Bl ca S‏ 
قذافان من يبحيا على GE‏ وبق شی في هدا 


A.8 My Umma was not Satisfied with the Weakness 


i)‏ كانت لآ O8 3-1 ua‏ أَمَةُ كائث Ge‏ خَيْر الأمَم 


هَمُهادِينٌلَاهَعَالنَعقم هيا ينفو ay‏ للقمم 
يَوْمَ كان الصَّحْبُ يَرْجِونَ للجنان گائث zl ui‏ تخت Eia‏ 
ai‏ دين المؤلى a‏ دثار ates HÀ, ety‏ 


iS;‏ وبحاراوتهَم 
es aa ois‏ -—- 
Q5‏ مِنْهُمْ مال من ait‏ 
وَحَموا LS ll‏ ثخقی الحْرَمْ 
في رمان قاد a= ee‏ 
i, a,‏ الاس abl‏ قزم 
Ml‏ الباغي وَمَنْ & n‏ 
"s‏ الفاروق 5348 alat‏ 
al; „as Des‏ == 
أَحْمَدَ الهادي zn S‏ 


Cx‏ ديني قذ على شرف الجبال 
caeli] uas |‏ يَعْلُوهِ الصّغار 
حَمَلُوا النَفْسَ على 8 المَنون 
SOG RU $4 LY‏ 5 الجهاد 
في Qu‏ غصاة EST‏ تسود 
صولوا lga‏ الصّحاب في JÁ‏ 
و sis] t Au S3‏ الصّحاب 
Hi i‏ 
C soa Gib |p ails‏ الإمام 


A.9 The Life of Humiliation is Not Acceptable 


duca dads‏ مرام 
قَمالِلْعَبْدِ في dia Lal)‏ 
d doa]‏ 205524355 
il 35 os Yas‏ 
er ne‏ مَهْما أساموا 
tet di 255‏ لَكُمْ هام 
Chis;‏ في العراق لَهُ إختدام 
i i à,‏ الله للدينِ أقاموا 


Ga sls‏ لاءلا أزتضيها 
قلا aly‏ لا أخشى المَنايا 
وَإِنَّ Spall‏ في دَرْبِ الجهاد 
فيا 55 الجهادٍ [PAR ala‏ 
ale‏ وافياً ea ga‏ 
وَمَهُما al.‏ الأغداءُ قَهْراً 
فلا ails‏ مافي العَيْش خَيْرٌ 
فَصَبْرأًيا عباة الله = 
dd‏ بالشام us‏ كالأسُود 
zi Al y La i à‏ لامحالا 
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A.10 Let the World Verily Witness that Iam a DA‘ISH Member 


la a jl‏ تقوى بشوك خادش 
فهر CQ‏ على (ae) e ea‏ 
كالثُور يسطع في الضّباب الغاببش 
فَعَدا عليها No US‏ ڊطائش 
CaL SÍ cas ad‏ الوحراء alll‏ 
فالدَينُ دستورٌ Gals‏ بهامش 
Cr gh SI laid‏ أمامها كالرّاعش 
Sa‏ 
Let)‏ على > eL di‏ فاحش: 
فلتشهد الدّنيا el‏ 


يادولة الإسلام كوني دوحة 
وأتصمدي dd‏ ظلم غادر 
كوني على كل JL gd‏ 
(د) دعست OS dete gg)‏ بسالة 
(I)‏ أرسث قواعد ديننا في عزمة 
(p)‏ عصفت OS)‏ مكيدة جيكث لها 
(ش) شملث جموع المنهكينَ برها 
فلتسمعوا إخلاصنا في قولنا 
إِنْ كان حب CR ES Gy AMA‏ 
de]‏ بتضائها 55 LL il‏ 


A.11 My Soul is Free and Far from Them 


وليل يولي bya E35‏ 
دوامًا بافق o‏ يَسُودْ 
يعادي C5 ól ill‏ الوجوذ! 
لنخضع ia Dl‏ العبيذ! 
ولا تحسبوا أنّني قد أحيذ 
وَتنشدُ لحنّ csl‏ 35-55 
خذلتمْ جراحي JES‏ الجّحوذ 
أوانَ اخْتَفى مِنْ حمانا الأسودُ 
985 1 السّجونَء وفوا القيوذ! 
Gl‏ الجحود قرينُ اللحوذ! 
oils‏ أسارى يفكر القعوذ! 
بغير الجهاد Jig‏ الجهوذ 
5i. „El Shui‏ الصُموذ 
دمائي نار as Ji‏ 
فروحي Gist‏ 25 الخُلوذ 
Git „a;‏ وَعَنْهُمْ بعيذ! 
بإذنٍ العزيزالكّريم all‏ 
au Lath „Sal‏ 


De ba CSS OUS BI 
ظلاماً‎ E 
العدو‎ éy YI ذا‎ 145 
ees 
المعالي بقلبي تدرّي‎ BE 

وَلكنّكم قَذ رَأَيْكُمْ إساري 
خذلتم نساء JL od‏ 
sc t ex!‏ 1 قوموا [FP‏ 
ós‏ ما جَبْنْتُمْ وَكُنْتُمْ حيارى 
فَنَحْنُ الأسارى بِقَيْدٍ وَسِجِنِ 
ولق ula‏ ليل ظلم Dale‏ 
لتعلمْ جموغٌ الطغاة بأنّي 
جراحي Las‏ تدك الأعادي 
وَإِنْ OLS‏ جسمي رَهِينَ القيوذ 
ba‏ دوا LU gab‏ 
Of gel;‏ إنتصاري قريب 
غداةً قَهَدَمُ أُسوارُهم: 
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A.12 You were Free 


في Cal DL‏ المَوْلى مَزايا 
fé issu xd‏ هاتيك Lat‏ 
كيف LAS, ale)‏ 
ناسيا صحبا تنادوا للمناية 
تخو دار الكُفْرٍ ex‏ المَطايا 
نازحا يزضى Gi‏ وَالبَقايا 
غَارِقاً في قغر بخر بالخَطايا 
euis Gut cali M‏ القضايا 
في SG‏ ماد ها نو ءالطو ادا 
Aula‏ عَناوِينَ ul‏ 
ERBEN‏ 


Set) a Til,‏ بتجنهيز السّرايا 


Gis‏ 14 شامخ الرّأس أبيًا 
iu Al‏ إلى الأعداءِ Ce e‏ 
يا أخا الإسلام Y‏ ,525 الدَنَايا 
CX‏ تترك Se ja‏ عشت فيها 
Gis‏ غادَرْتَ 5 سافَرْت مَعيداً 
Oei qe‏ يا هَذا Sut‏ 
تائهاً في أَرْض كُفر ol Y‏ 
في شروط العَار قذ ine cA‏ 
asl ria i aas‏ رذالاً 
HRS‏ خَيْرَ الورى في OS‏ 221 
مَن us sl)‏ سوى الإسلام يومأ 
Gall la;‏ عز 


A.13 The Land is Witnessing Them as Builders 


عَمّرَ AVI e GIN‏ 
قَصْف ولا نار ولا إخصارٌ 
uis‏ العدرٌ بشأنهم Jo‏ 
Lal‏ تناهى في المدى pras"‏ 
os S Rs‏ 
pur cus‏ به ا 
iS 5 5 M‏ الخلافُ ge‏ 
a‏ الشرية إِلَهَه القَهارُ 

روماً وَفُرساً بالوَغى $-20 
Bean] S‏ مِمَّن خاروا 
Gini‏ على x‏ الغضاب قفارٌ 
ديناً بهذا eb‏ الجَبَارٌ 


AWS أو جُرْحِ جسم قَذ‎ 
jo ed als 

aaa ui 
“all ذاك‎ P EM 
الكافرينَ تبارٌ‎ uie 5 مَعَهُم!‎ 


b ow 


jee gg a 
Bi 
siclos اكوا كينا‎ at} 
ie jp SLL Na gl 
ِداءَ إمامهم يَوْمَ الووغى‎ ld 
Sige LAM جُنْدَ جُنْدَ‎ 231155 
i884 مَعْرَكَةَ الأسود‎ Au 
ea المؤلى‎ ii 
كان يَحْكُمٌ بالكتاب مُصاولا‎ 6 
Laila البَلاءَ المُرّ تَجْري‎ Git 
H LS yal Sl pate ui 
ناصروا‎ faii وَلْيَنْصُرَنٌّ لله‎ 
يا أيُها الأغَلَوْنَ لا تبكوا على‎ 
لِعِنْدِ مَليكهم‎ aai أو إخوة‎ 
كل الصنوف وإن تفرد حُسْتُها‎ 
Laii إلا العقيدة لا بَدِيلَ‎ 
الأغلَوْنَ 9 مُحمّداً‎ VA يا‎ 
أُنْصارَة‎ ix 
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A.14 The Banner of Monotheism 


GS ai TRE‏ گؤگبا 
أيقضي Goa‏ وأحي المَغْربا 
ما با السّيف وَلا CA‏ گبا 
er‏ أرجوانا مخضا 
wails‏ الإبن جُدوداً وَالأبا 
وهذاة العالفين is‏ 
زمجر الأنطال آساد الأبا 
أسرجوا الخيل وَهبو هبة 
إِنَهُ الإْلام إنتنهض 43 
مَجُذنافيه وفيه Lose‏ 
وَنُداوي ull os‏ من أبى 
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رايّة التوحيد شقي Leáll‏ 
وَانْثْري GA‏ بأرجاء الأنى 
گم فدها الغر من Jal‏ التّقى 
أطعموها coli lH AA‏ تدى 
8 تولوها وصانوا رسمها 
eui A x]‏ فزسان الوّغى 
كلما حامت غرابيب الورى 
هبة البركان يَرْمى اللهبا 

فَهْوَ والله السّبيل المجتبى 
icin‏ غثاء خلبا 

نُصّعق الأغداء صعقا all‏ 


A.15 When the War Starts, We will March towards It 


al 3 laL bl ya iá‏ الها 
à 3555‏ إشعالها 
„AN 44) Ju‏ ما نالّها 
وَكَدْ شتت RM‏ آخوالها 
وَنلبس oo all‏ سربالها 
ونقطع بالسيف أَوْصالَها 
وتنفي عن الدار خذالها 
لتلقى النواصي لتغتالها 
لنلقى الكرام ومن نالها 
عشقنا شذاها وسلسالها 
وَنَرْجو القبول قواها Lgl‏ 


إذا الحَرْبُ tl Gade cis‏ 
Le 52:5 LY asi‏ 
سَقَيّنا السُيوف دماء lel‏ 
e ass‏ أنذلها 
نقدم للساح أبطالها 
ندك القلاع وأطلالها 
خيول تسابق Lila‏ 
تبيد المخازي وأرذالّها 
إلى الخلد Lid‏ وَسرنا لّها 
نتوق اشتياقا وحبا lel‏ 
شرينا الجنان وَأفضالها 
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A.16 By the Breaking of Skulls 


ورف الگواتِم 
لتيل aus‏ 
aso‏ القشاعم 
halli ak‏ 


a وَنَهُوَى‎ 
en Ca Sá 

aw! pal بترن‎ 
= = 

Duell ee 

Ld za] 
el لزور‎ 
ae لتر‎ 
BIA وَفير‎ 
RETE N ميل‎ 


A.17 We Came like Eagles 


طعننأبَعَيْنا 
ie‏ 
كُبودافَرَيْنا 
كفوراسَقَيْنا 
my‏ 
غضاباً سَعَيْنا 
سراعاً Lia‏ 
EEE‏ 
عبيداصَلَيْنا 


à NT abs » 
الحُروبٌ‎ dasi 
وتأبىخنوعاً‎ 
وَتَعْرِْفُْلخناً‎ 
القواضي‎ 35 
METRE 
Let i, 
Lieb وَنَهُوى‎ 
Di; 
تعونائبادز‎ 
gas; el 
poe 
patil, 
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A.18 We have Risen Up 


nu.) in 
أسكؤذا‎ yes 
lag td Vg pte 
135545 1335 
do St Lita’ 
4 i^ . aj 2 
Spa نفك‎ 
Spe Sy BAS 
Spi as 
Sy a Li S 
5 4 Wa 40; 
تَشَدْنَا الصّعوة‎ 


Pe Be we 


A.19 My Brother in Religion 


Li Lug 443i 
st il يزيد‎ 
طا متنا‎ CS MET 
ظهرنا طغنا‎ Er 
لفظها المغنى‎ S S 
I 
MU E 
لساناأويداصنا‎ 
eng ae 
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أخي في الدّين لازنا 
Liat. 4‏ على الأغداء 
ee us‏ 
FOR NP tg US‏ 
قن اتون انت اخبي 
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A.20 In My umma the Lions are Courageous 


معد Do ana‏ 
خت اة د RT‏ 


بيوفهم سير الصّحابة Igy pS‏ 


في eS iu SÍ‏ أْصْبّحوا 
EME esse‏ 
ag ilar‏ يَحْيا الجهاد A‏ 
بكتابهم caulis‏ عَصْري بَدَّدوا 


A.21 Finally, Our Lord has written the Permission 


G hile 35‏ صَْبيٰ السّلاحا 
و RE‏ الهناءً والإنشراحا 
بفضل لله Lal. Giá‏ 
وَتَسْحَقُ 546 مُرْتَدٌ بَواحا 
وَكُمْ نَشَرَتْ بذنيانا الصّلاحا! 
gael jis‏ لَكُمْ صالث ذباحا! 
As od‏ أو تهوي NEN‏ 
گريهاً خاسراً وَالطَّمْ ثُواحا 


أخيرا i55‏ كَتَبَ السّماها 
وَقَدْ te‏ الخِلاقَة وَالمَعالي 
سَتَبْقى دَوْلَةٌ LLY‏ دوماً 
OS ASS;‏ شبْر وَفقَ ديني 
فيا لله Lyle Ste) oS‏ 
وَكُمْ قهرَٽ گفوراً Jail‏ 
Gals‏ تخاف أو تنهار YS‏ 
فيا SiS‏ الرّزايا 64 Lena‏ 


A.22 We Took it Forcibly at the Point of a Blade 


Lalii]‏ مُغالَيَةَوَعَصْبا 
Gy ya S;‏ رقاب e sill‏ ضَرْبا 
وَجُنْدِ Y‏ 55 6 الصّعْب Liza‏ 
وَقَدْ شربوا Go JAN saa‏ 
iiy‏ بِصَرْح بات Gia‏ 
i,‏ مُلِنَتْ CS‏ الكُفْر رُغبا 


Laas‏ بِحَدَ cadi‏ قَهْراً 
LaLa‏ 385 رُعْمَتْ أنوفٌ 
بتفخيخ وتفجير Han‏ 
Lii; Lidia Suite i‏ 
وَقَدْ gata Zul‏ ^ المُؤمِنينا 


A.23 Rejoice 0 Infidel at the Frontiers of our Bayonets 


وَلْتَنْسَيا dl 5a S Las‏ ملاذ 
وَدِماكَ daij‏ مِنْ قليل 335 
sil‏ ولا تَسْطِيْعْ مِنْ إنقاذ 


بتعيمِهاوَجَمالها الاخاذ We‏ 


سَيَكونٌ رَد why‏ كَالفُولاذ 
Aa pity‏ إِنْ قام DU‏ 
sais LEI REN‏ 
فَحُذوا لَكُمْ در «S a Qi Lu‏ 


543 أيا ias ale‏ جرابنا 
ubl uas‏ العَقِيدَةِ جَوْهَرٌ 
تَعْدُوا بإِجْرام لأشريكاهًما 
امسق أن RER‏ 
كلا أيا BY eas‏ | | 
ما d;‏ ل تغرفونَ 5435 
يا وَيْلَكُمْ يا as cals Is‏ 

tal ir; piisi iii 
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A.24 Kindle the Fire with the Iron 


Lii s‏ المدى بالوريد 
مِنْ فاطسات الحُشود 
ببارقات الرُعود 
a Cad;‏ 
Y‏ 
برفجّرات الأسود 
area aS s‏ الفيود 
مُسْتفتعاً re‏ 
في Ob‏ خگم ]255-4 
في ii ite Od‏ 


وَلِجْرْم tell GALS AN) XA‏ 
das‏ الأمانيٌ التو اض واقعا 
حملت éd‏ گان القكارم راتعا 
أو مَنْ سّعى re‏ د الأعادي راكعا؛ 
LY 53 d‏ نوراً ساطعا 


j‏ ر اللظى بالحّديدٍ 
ROM: Orga’ exi‏ 
SE‏ الحُشود 
بقاذفات الوقود 
GL i lis‏ الحُدودٍ 
ll a‏ 
أشعل Cad‏ الوَعيدِ 
Q5 UG‏ سَيّف العُمود 

يا Que ox‏ العبيدٍ 
Qe exi‏ الأسُود 


A.25 I Pledged Allegiance to Whom According to Religion was a Judge 


بايعث مِنْ بِالدّينٍ كانَ الصّدعا 
شيخ حُسَيُنيٌ؛ ilia Man‏ 
S‏ شاد في الإسلام صَرْحا عاليا 
ودعاجَميع المُسْلِمِينَ لدولة 
La‏ ره gale C o^ SYA d‏ الهدى 


Ld als مُنْتَصرٌ‎ alla 


A.26 O People, I am Thin and Friendly 


Oils all ¢ 53°) في‎ i aias وَليْ‎ 
JA في أتون‎ iss 
الفضائل‎ al; PES (oy 
dale وَلالَمْ تُصَدَّقْ أكاذيب‎ 
IBU JS 5e 5l o بَعيداً‎ 


hI قوم إني رَقيق‎ Ul 
وَلَسْتُ ظلوماً ونث خُؤوناً‎ 
O4 uas لأغداء‎ Eel 
َف مِنْ سِلاحِيْ‎ al Abi وَذي‎ 
قيا لَيْتَكُمْ تَعْرِفُونَ الصّوابَ‎ 
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A.27 Do Not Let His Blood be Shed in Vain 


TI 
Se عَنْ مَجُرومين تَعَوَلوا‎ 
Ip عَنْبُزْغُم لو صّغير يساب‎ 
I Ly e» gH eg طفل‎ 
Nos فذثار‎ La a الأب‎ ein ed 
ا‎ RU حَمئنزة لِيَقولَ‎ Lola Nl GEL 
ا‎ E E. 
VAN eye 
I; Uii; us guae in 
Is الأطفال‎ ule عَدَوا‎ ou ll فإذا بجُنْدٍ‎ 
وَانْتِهاكات وأشرا‎ Sui sili bi, قثلاً‎ S ii 
را‎ AY) لالَمْ نمع‎ ole i$ u5 iac 
مار مورا‎ — iaalay Le من بَعْدُ:‎ 
صَغيرٌ كان في الأفلاك ذرا‎ Jab وشهيذنا‎ 
قيْرا؟‎ G5 AN يا وَيْحَ قَلْبِي! ما أقول وَقَدْ سَباني‎ 
كان هرا‎ oca يا غَيْرَةَ الرّحْمَنِ $$ قثلوا‎ 
Jp ee الناس‎ 53 Gile طِفْلاً يافعاء ما‎ Gs 8 
| png روا الذراع وَحَطّموا‎ Š ضَرْبوهُ‎ 
ALLE GIA b Le Sb Si RS a SU قذ‎ 
Jj tb وَيْلَهُمْقَدْ كان‎ Ga ما أشقاه!ء‎ d 
عذاب تشويه تَعرَّى‎ ali غاب‎ ib ain dis 
العجيب لِطُّعْمَةٍ تَشْتارُ شرا‎ aiall ye وَحَكى‎ 
هذرا‎ N دَمَهُ الذهورَ يَضيع بَيْنَ‎ 1858 “y 
لبوا صَوْتَة عَزْماً وتررا‎ s قوموا أيا‎ 
گذاك أشنرى‎ DLN قوموا بِغَيْرٍ هاون فَكُوا‎ 
قوموا فَلَنْ تَجدوا أيا أخرارٌ بَعْدَ اليوم خذرا‎ 
الأشرار قفرا‎ Sal أيا أخي يا‎ aile لَهْفي‎ 
ee er wel 
Ies Íj e LU Art 
VER O EET 
pb الأخزان‎ easi balls Gà عَوَضْهُمْ‎ 
UE. call تخو‎ iad alle الخٌطيب عَلى‎ Sy يا‎ 
الإلَةُيَمْدُأَئؤِرا‎ Gd نَسْتَكينُ وَلا تَحُيبُء‎ y 
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A.28 O Brave Soldiers of the [Islamic] State 


ecc euet Ep 
الرؤام‎ yall مِنْ لَظى‎ As 
مَسْعول الگلام‎ Is el 
ژؤر بابْتسام‎ 3 3i مُرْفقاً‎ 
le illu عاكسا أقوالة‎ 
lel ls ud في حَرْب‎ >) 
عَيْش في صيام‎ KL وَغَدوا عَنْ‎ 
حال الطّغام‎ & TIUS عِبْرَة‎ 
آثار إصْطلام؟!‎ EE GH 03 


يَاجُنودَالدَوْلَةَالعغَرَاسَلاماً 
Gal pit‏ خَلْقَهُمْ في حم عَدلٍ 
"exe 3j)"‏ ساق 5 lae‏ في „las‏ 
dl Lael j‏ سعدا وَازيهاراً 
وَإذا umi s‏ مِنْ بَعْدُ هَولا! 
جَرَهُمْ صَوْب LOHI‏ وَالمَنايا 
sadi iii n‏ خير الگماة 
وَبَدَوا ia‏ الكلاب البائسات 
خُرّقوائاراً لآلام Lau‏ 
دَؤلّتي لَنْ air‏ الكُفَارَ هَمْلا 


A.29 Blow Up the Eroded Cross with your Suicide Vest 


Ja Bil, Gis satii, 
Q1 رَفَعَ الإواءَ بِسَيْفِه‎ 
JULY ala; بَيْتِ القيور‎ 
وَمخَطّْطونَ بِهالِكُلٌ قتالِ‎ 
السّلاح الغالي‎ gd جَمَعوا بها‎ 
حَرباً إديني الغالي‎ s ii; 
بصيالٍ‎ o3 وَبِإِذْنِ رَبَي‎ 
Ju ol «lal s ation أنَّ‎ 
QU مِنْ دم‎ ei وَسَيُجْري‎ 


Ei gere 4‏ الصّليبت البالي 
قَد أَخُلْبوا بِالخَيْلٍ فَثْلا لِلّذي 
As ELA Cas‏ على 
isj‏ إنليسن ei‏ 
per‏ فَهِاهُمْقَذ تَنَثْرَ VET‏ 
1s al‏ بشرروا أخلافهُم 


dis uae‏ كاسراً لِصَليْبِكُم 
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A.30 You Were Still Lofty O 'Adnani 


حت وإرتقيت إلى رُحاب جنان 
ead‏ بطوب ,وي والمَّقامِ الهاني 
بيّقين Oo petit gia‏ 
sadi‏ سَيْفْالقَهْرٍ للطغيانِ 
$i cS Crys‏ للفرسان 
m‏ غاية الإخلاصٍ والإيمانِ 
dae ul‏ وَلا oo‏ 
er‏ شِلوابلاازكتان 
hi‏ الدعواتث في إتقان 
Ss wd‏ وَشَائِجُها o e——3À‏ 
I3á‏ الأسود Gti‏ مِنْ قضب QU‏ 
Dedi Zul dis;‏ من سج يح تحيان 
e 5l‏ ما حاكو Ge‏ العدوان 
ETS EEE‏ العدنان 
yai 55;‏ 1 
QI Ge‏ وَمنقذ y DN.‏ 
تجلو العمى ul 5e Sally‏ 
US;‏ عنهموطمة الأدران 
pil j eee‏ في جَوى الوجدان 
ga} > P3 E al‏ 
Qo liii‏ للأخزان 
du, guai du‏ 


iyu‏ 64656 أيّها العدناني 
dL‏ ماتزجوللإله بِفَضلِهِ 
uus ii‏ رَلْرَلْتَ عَرْشَ eb‏ 
وَصَعَفْتَهُمْ diss‏ شر sis‏ 
وَرَويتَ مِنْ Las) erga lai‏ 
e cud‏ فينا aiin Am‏ الذي 
فَجِهادكُمْ soe Gade SS Le‏ 
Qs‏ كان رَغدا شل أرك ان العدا 
Eai S45 44‏ مِدادا بل ّما 
EL‏ بم تحويه AIL) RÀ‏ 
ee E‏ 

تتوق في cls Ze‏ العلا 
ar,‏ 
—ÀÀ‏ "للدّين "Al 5a Cu‏ 
ah;‏ ,1 مسلمونَ Wer‏ 
وتصاغر aa ZEN‏ — خاذلا 
دعوت US‏ المسلمين ال نورها 
cuis;‏ في gal CM‏ مسابب Í‏ 
na ii‏ الناس ALI‏ بالهدى 
وَإِذا ei‏ الماء في جَوْفٍ EB‏ 
Gites full‏ عَيْرَهُ يا قَوْمَنا 
هناك رَبَي في الجنان Lasts;‏ 
a Silanes ESL ANY) ccs‏ 


A.31 Glad Tidings of the Conquest 


أشقى الثرى بِدِمائِهٍ الشيشاني 
يَتَقَدَمونَ qui cie‏ 
وَبضَرْبِ هام AA‏ لا QUOS‏ 
بالبأس والإبراز في الشجعان 
بعبور بحر الحزن oll‏ 
يف البُكاء Lie‏ جنان؟ 
فرحيلهم صدق مغيض جبان؟ 
ياقوتنة في همة التيجان 
نجما مضيك ا من حلا المرجان 
حتى نرى في إثره لجنان 


LS‏ بالفشح يا إخواني 
بُشْراكُمْ قاداتتافي حَرْبهم 
أغيى eS‏ رِثاؤهُ فَتَقَدَْمَتْ 
(a RÀ cos do ej à‏ غمارها 
شهدت له ساح االعراق وشامنا 
قوقاز ترثيه iy‏ صحبه 

Proc ae à 5 Arx 
يا إخوّتي فذروا الذموع رَوَيْدَكُمْ‎ 
ache إنا نبشر بعضنا ب‎ 
مضشى منا هزبر مقدم‎ il; 
إن يأرى عمرا الهمام كأنه‎ 
إن ي أراه في أعالي صرحنا‎ 
يارب فارحمه وسهل دربنا‎ 
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A.32 Shake the Throne of the Cross 


lg sa hl‏ نار المَجِوسْ 
ais abil‏ الرووسن 
لاكَخافوامِنْيَهودٌ 
دونَ ديني لَنْتعوذ! 
ul‏ دِوَبالسشلاح 
و اترا بالجراح 
TEE Gall‏ 
ial iso‏ الستنيبا 
ox al‏ الحَبِيبا؟! 
إن عد Pm dd‏ 
وَانْتصانرٌ TEN GA‏ 


ll oye 155‏ 
IS | ya‏ الخُطوب 
y‏ ثبالوا ge‏ 
a a5‏ 3 البلاد 
طالماجاروا Liilé‏ 
أَضْرموا فينا المآسي 
كُمْمَظ للِمّدامياتٍ 
cd a iac‏ شرا 
مَنْ سِواكُمْ يا أسوذ Ie‏ 
يصرع HET‏ الحخقود 
إن 12 العسْريُسرا 
JC à ic o‏ مرا 


A.33 Indeed, Whenever the Rulers Deviate, They Disappear 


S bes صارمٌ‎ RIA as 
يحول‎ o الله‎ ats hat 
Jsi Leia be مَعَ حاكم‎ 
Ged os alsa) Gibis 
Ossi الشغب راح‎ ous G5À لا‎ 
sei 
Dos سامّة‎ a li 
said ivi 
بالحُبٌ تَبْعٌ بالفعال أصيلٌ‎ 
وَلَدُفُلوبُ العالمينَ تميلُ‎ 
Uses كانوا فُساداً يَعْتَليهِ‎ 
ضَلولٌ‎ 55 5 Call Gud Ml 
Dre za; يُرائي الصّخب‎ Xl; 
يُكابر. ..والأسى ممؤصول‎ Sl; 
مالوا إِلَيْها حَيْكُما سَكَميل!‎ 
وَوَبِيِلُ‎ Gale 5 c Las 
Jo Si ea cuiii 
خقول؟!‎ 4334941 Qu s 3l 
ُضول!‎ Öl gll هَذي بلادي ما‎ 
البناءُ بأزضهامَشلول؟!‎ a 
If BLA A بَيْنَ البلاد ؟! فما هُوَ‎ 
E E UPS 
OS وَإِنَّ الصَبْرَ فيه‎ d si 
العَبِادَ لِمُدَةِ سَتَصولُ‎ | Sta 
Jiaj ظُلْمابِهِ شغبي‎ 
بها 55 صَهِيلٌ‎ SM رَعَدَ‎ 


إن aly tail‏ ذا تجوز زول 
aa‏ 

May حُقوقهُم‎ erai يُغطي‎ 
Tse Cy) Ags este 5A 
إذا بَدَا‎ Aia لآ تَعْمَضُ العَيّنانٍ‎ 
Go à رَغيداً‎ Uie ie أو‎ 
A445 الحاني الذي‎ cn فَهُوَ‎ 


P 


she 3$ Gal "nw i 
وبيل عَذَابِهِمْ!‎ LE cte = 
iussi غابّت البَسَماتُ عَنْ‎ 26 
وَرُبوعِنا‎ ioa o صال‎ hail 
jfi مشر‎ E tta i d 
Goll e" Wii qoo gis 
مَكانها‎ 3 S x A öl Bl 
te eli d 623 صَبَرَ‎ 
Ime: فُرْصَ الصّلاح‎ d 
EN وَإِذا رُؤُوسُ‎ 
سام الورى‎ aga زادوا الفساد‎ 
فَالقّوْرةٌ العَرَاءُ شب أوارُها‎ 
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EN‏ الصّواب سَبِيلُ 
hy ids‏ الُرْسانُ فيه sa‏ 
EEE dà ph ay 4‏ 
Agi gids ALL;‏ مَرُذول 
gi‏ القساة dg, sin SAN‏ 
طول السّنينَ» وَكلنا مَجْبولُ: 
Dl;‏ وز في الدُجى Usda‏ 
eS‏ يوم الرّدى تَبْجِيلُ؟! 
asi aa didi‏ تغجيك؟! 
فَهُوَ rl‏ وَلَيْسَ عَنة مُحيل 
أمرأ Gadd ass‏ فيه مَهول ؟! 
laa ciii‏ الإجُراميا مذهول! 
سُخقاً لِجُرْمِك los LG‏ الغول! 
If dsl La A S eL és‏ 
$us CSS‏ تدان Jia Ca‏ 
هَيْهاتَ REN HEC i Gb‏ 
Opa WAH) sag is‏ 
قاسَّث أذى Ais‏ الجبال 0555 
ds‏ عات يا أخي ووبيل 
وَالحُكُمُ نارٌء (glia « dai‏ 
das‏ فيها أدْمَعٌ 5 03-5 
لكر gla ER‏ هرن 
والحُرَنُ فينادابِم O5‏ 
طَلَبَتْ حقوقاً ما لها تأجيلٌ 
للشب في وَطنيء وَذاكَ Qa‏ 
بمكارم pie dl ilai‏ 
„ab; G cita‏ هُو المشلول 
ih‏ عظيم راسخ وميل 
i‏ قادَهُمْ its‏ الهدى المَسْلول 
Gat lad,‏ صادق JHag‏ 
لا قَيْدَنْمَوَلا J lud‏ 
فَجْرأيسطْرُ Gals‏ وَيَقول: 
iai,‏ فيكم قائِم وَأثيل 
dg ant‏ والنظام 54 Oy‏ 
جاءَث بها الآياث 045-45 
55 5 فان وَالإِلَهُ B85‏ 
uiis d‏ النَّفْدِيِسُ rag‏ 
RASA lic 15‏ 0553-5 
5s I8] d tan D)‏ :0535 


Li yy $C si دوت بأزجاء‎ 
cipi dijs illa Gal 
ddp, Sano al وَالفاييدونَ‎ 
Bus يَجْنُونَ ما زَرَعوا أَوانَ‎ 
él A rk ie Le 
العُظّمى بَناها شَعْبُنا‎ 5i 
مُذ برأ الورى‎ e I C ذي‎ 
Aly 4 é sel مَوْتٌ‎ a iby 
هَل‎ AN قلثخبروني يا رُؤوس‎ 
الأنام وَقَهْرْهُمْ؟!‎ els أجماكمُ‎ 
B55 القساد) هَرَبْت دون‎ $45) 
ab (حُسني) تراك حَسِبْتَ هذا‎ 
EERE TEES 
متم بليييا‎ ETS 
Oei ls Joliet La (Gay 
قاتم‎ pee os ذا‎ OC) 
بلادي فَهْرَهُ‎ le وَلِطالِما‎ 
gli قَدْ حارَب الأخرار‎ 
A LÀ s وَالمَاسُ فينا كالأسارى‎ 
ee 
BEGEBEN EY 
aE eee 
SA على طول‎ Í iia ibia يا‎ 
دائم‎ Gs ELS الجهادٍ‎ ala 
SEA فتوح الغابرينَ ن أولي‎ aig 
الله خرَكَ شنا‎ OS الله‎ 
يَسْمو بها‎ Gh أخرى به‎ 
في تَصر بدا‎ LIME Sol ما‎ 
Ajai الام‎ OA if), 
ظالم مُسْتَكْبر‎ A هَذي‎ 
دتا‎ aes ee ظُلْمِكُمْ‎ igs gis 
Ge 
uil P» E ANE Bt 
BA ذِي بلادي‎ i} joes 
gaii حُكَامَنَا مِنْ‎ 1, siti 
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A.34 The Lands of Truth are my Home 


تنو (الإسلام) ss]‏ 
Jal‏ 
pa ALS,‏ 
لقخطانٍوعذنان 
گذا في ual‏ ب أ قان 
gut) SC‏ 
ga o ed. is‏ 
وسا وفطاني: 
spal (5 i‏ العاني 
بهذا un Gall‏ 
قوم على الهُدى الهاني 
وَيَمْسَعْدَمَهُالقاني 
hai,‏ 
على التّفُوى بإيمان 
ل QE, cA E OR‏ 
برُغمَبجنودٍشَيْطان 


(GH) SU,‏ أؤطاني 
Ly at o5 Az‏ 
KR gg‏ إيماني 
uA ls‏ يَؤما 
iei‏ في ig‏ أنت أخي 
وفي الأخواز وَالأقفصىء 
ee B‏ 


A.35 At your Service, Supporters of Shari a 


Gait al‏ جُرْحَ المُسلمينَ الأحمرا 
a5‏ فينا ape SUI‏ مُجَمّرا 
تُدمي فوا المُخْلِصينَ الأخضرا 
كيدا Lins‏ مدلهماً أخرا 
مِنْ SS‏ تونسَ فانبرى متبخترا 
Us‏ الفساد RA Aci‏ 
ram‏ كان سَوطاً دامياً مُسْتَنْسِرا 
إلا hej pp hi‏ 
قَكَلَ Lei ul‏ 
AL‏ أفسى مؤلماً ممتكذرا 
e osi‏ مَجُنونا؟! أجيبوايا ترى! 
متأسلمٌ مَيْهات يفقةأويرى! 
Lis;‏ أحاق بِهِالكرى! 
أنتَ العَليمُ بمايَدورُ وقماجرى 
Ll ed alij‏ الشرى! 
i‏ عَلى مَنْ بالشريعة قذ سَرى 

فالحَقٌيبْقى Dolan‏ أنوّرا 
ذودوا عَنْ الإسلام ما بَيْنَ الورى 
لتَكُونَ As Sig,‏ شم الذرى 


3535 في ذل كنيب Base‏ 


ترك ار ERR.‏ 
في تونس 61550 Call‏ جكاية 
قذ عات فيها الظالمونَ وَأَجْمعوا 
وَتَمَسكنوا el) 5S3 uis‏ 
قَدْ Jats‏ الطُغيان والإفساد Os‏ 
ee La oodd‏ 
EN ud‏ 
تفرش رن کر Mach‏ 
IN La ais‏ بكافر 
لكأنّ مسّاقَذ tie Liss‏ 
يارب dali‏ تونساً مِنْ شَرَهِ 
Yla GSA Ui sal‏ بائِسا 
تبث slag‏ ولن يطول ظلامة 
iE LÀ Ja dosi‏ رَبّنا 
ولله يَحْمِيكُمْ وَيَنْصُرْكُم مَدى 
MOS S Gre SA SI‏ 
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A.36 To al-Bayda’ 


على إغمالهاسَيْفَ السّرايا 


عَنْ Ust 35 SUL‏ 
Ds‏ سنا تخر الضحايا 
EEE‏ 
uii‏ كُفْرَكُم مِنَا الشّظايا 
تسوس بِشَرْعِه OS‏ البرايا 


إلى البَيْضاءٍ 5854 5 التّحايا 
Wis‏ مِنَ الأغماد oi‏ 
أقاموا i‏ بَيْنَ Uu bi‏ زمانا 
PAGE NEQNE TE‏ 
إذا ما الدَّيِنُ جابّة كُفْرَ قَوْم 
Čita s S ls‏ 
UL a4 bis miei: Las‏ 
قريباً تَنزلونَ لأرض قَؤْمي 
Éy li‏ "باقية" أََتكُمْ 
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nl aiu‏ بالفتح يا إخواني ... أسقى الترى ailo»‏ الشيشاني 
بشراكم قاداتنا في حربهم .. يتقدمون الصف دون تواني 
أعيى الكلام ofliy‏ فتقدمت ... mä al glia! pow‏ بيان 
فرثاؤه بالحرب خوض غمارها ... وبضرب هام الكفر لا الأوزان 
شهدت له ساح العراق وشامنا ... بالبأس والإبراز في الشجعان 
jlägä‏ ترثيه وترتي صحبه ... بعبور بحر الحزن للشطآن 
يا إخوتي فذروا الدموع رويدكم ... كيف البكاء على نزيل جنان؟ 
Li]‏ نبشر بعضنا برحيلهم .. فرحيلهم ‚din‏ مغيض gla‏ 
وإذا مضى ja Lio‏ مقدم ... فعضيهم للواحد الديان 
إني أرى عمرا الهعام كأنه .. ياقوتة في Gola‏ التيجان 
إني أراه في أعالي صرحنا .. lozi‏ مضيئا من حلا المرجان 


يا رب فارحمه Jug‏ دربنا ... حتى sy‏ في إثره لجنان 


2 قتادة الحضرمي‎ gil U 
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j‏ الأسوذتئن من قضبان 
je al jl a‏ سجن 
وأزنت ما حاكوا من العدوان 


وَتلألاً التوحيدٌ كالمزدان 
فهي الدليل ومنقذ الحيران 
agic J vis‏ وصمة الأدران 
ذخرالعزائم في جوى الوجدان 
تلقاهُ |3 تركو جنى الأغصان 
فتجدوا باشب للأحزان 
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EER 
مهض عبارة‎ GLS La فَجَهادُكمٌ‎ 
شل أركان العدا‎ Hey بل كان‎ 
مهم بل يما‎ al سيوع‎ 
ماأدكيت مننارالكمى‎ ali 
شغف لإرساء العلا‎ gie 
Go سيم‎ GARI وسا د‎ 
- fat SENT, d 
فلتيشروا با مس لمون برها‎ 
تخاذلا‎ pail jiu وُتصاغر‎ 
المسلمين لنورها‎ JS ودعوت‎ 
وبقيت في الدب الأسم مصابرا‎ 
لدي‎ a METH 
بل يبقي لنا‎ gr دياك ليس‎ 
ما ضفي جوف الثرى‎ a AL 
E 
en ات ار ف‎ 
دماءَكمٌ وَهدادَكمٌ‎ ayi جعل‎ 
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B.3 


Appendix B 
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B.4 


مؤسست البتارالاعلامي3- ل 
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B.5 


alas)‏ على إصدار"درع الصليب") 
شعر: N Sl:‏ 5 


> أحرقوا‎ Guru 
حكمعدلٍ جرعوهم ۾‎ dj 
الج‎ aii اق وء دا في انتخابٌ‎ 
مرفقًا‎ pamira 
Woe ia ای من‎ 
Cut 
خير الكماة‎ 
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B. 


" a ارات بشرعه‎ mas 


رجاءً عبيده نصَرَ jc La EN,‏ 
الكتاب > NS tly Cl, Lig}‏ 
لتمخّص الأطهفار ene‏ ارا 
فحنت على الأسدٍ الغضاب قفار 
ناصروا Li‏ بهذا zn glib‏ 
على Gg cow‏ هده u‏ 


zn i quU 0 للها‎ (ous 
حواه ذاك الغارً!‎ g> LS Lo 0 
معهم! وعقبى الكافرين تَبَارٌ‎ 
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أور 


اللظى 


واشف الغددى بالوريد 
من فاطظس تت الحشود 
ببارة اتات لرخغود 
cL as‏ الگبود 
sis cli 35a‏ 
بزمُهبرات الأدسود 
واكسر ĝi‏ القّتود 
Bi‏ ل sinais‏ 
ee‏ رغيد 


NO 


Oh. Al yj 
sisal أشبع وحوش‎ 
spall ززل ميش‎ 
EV- CE V-A E بقاذة‎ 
sga aiea Äuli, 
بالزدود‎ eaii هيا‎ 
نهيب الوَعيدِ‎ J أشع‎ 
يا دل شسَّئفالمعُومقغود‎ 


“Hell a ie 9 L5 


ټ $a‏ س QE‏ الأسود 
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B.10 


أخيرًا Cos L5;‏ السشماحا *** و 


E, الهناءً والانشرا‎ Cols *** عشت الخلافة والعالي‎ ds 
تمتشق النجا‎ alt بفضل‎ wer دومًا‎ d ستبقى دولة‎ 
مرتدٌ بواحا‎ FAS ديني *** وَتسحقٌ‎ Ga Gig شبر‎ JS AS 
نشرثٌ بدنيانا الصّلاحا!‎ ass *** رعت الرّعايا‎ eS فيا للّهِ‎ 
ذباحا!‎ JLo esi وَكمُْ قهرت كفورًا بانتصار *** ضراغمُها‎ 
ولیس تبيدٌ أو تهوي انبطاحا‎ *** 35 js jl GES ولیس‎ 
وضيعًا *** كريمًا خاسرًاء وَالطمْ نواء‎ ES LII SiS فيا‎ 


ردم 
Kye‏ دولة الإسلام 
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dot) Nees‏ دليف 
2 ربغ Se‏ 
=j ligt aj‏ خو 


uM TE 
عن كل باطل‎ osi بعيذا عن‎ 


سلوا السيوف ترجل العدناني .. ذاك الهصزبر محطم الصلبان 

هاتو المنايا نرتوي من كأسصا .. ونشب في دار العدا النيران 
العين تدمع يا حبيب انها .. في وسط نار قوتها الاحزان 

لله درك مت احسن ميتة ir).‏ لخيانة الأزمان BE‏ 
نبكيك al‏ نبكي على cmm I illgsi‏ الحرذان 

يارب اقبل من اتاك مضرجا Goan.‏ 

مسلا عبيد الغرب ان سيوفنا am A‏ اها الميدان 


صل ماقت ETT -K AE‏ 
هسل مات alu‏ نفسه d‏ 
آم صارت AA‏ على مهاج ARI Bl‏ اشن_المناني 
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أزهارها تقوى بشوكِ خادش 
فهو Ju Saul‏ على (Geste) cay S‏ 
m‏ يسطعٌ في الضَباب الغابش 
Sach‏ أكاذيبَ si, gl‏ الذاهصش 
Gilla‏ دستورٌ Gugl‏ بهامش 
hugas i aéh‏ أمامها کالزاعش 


كالماء يبدو صافياً للعاطش 
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lgj — jc ilga Wie كُمَاةٌ أصبحوا‎ i 
بل بدمائهم صِفحاتٌ 334 سطروا‎ NW 
j—hai بعد قحط‎ cilii caiu كأنهم‎ 
الصتحابة كرّروا‎ jan عصري بدّدوا بسيوفهم‎ c 


#استشهاد_الشيخ_ العدناني 


VER C 
VA 


مؤسسة البتار الإعلامية يادولة الإسلام كوني Bags‏ 


GL] gra a ii‏ ظلم غادر 
كوني على fs‏ اهام باطلٍ 
S lel ink, a isl‏ ثباتها 
)2( دعست Sa auos)‏ بسالة 

)1( أرسث قواعد ديننا في عزمة 
)£( عصفتٌ بكل مكيدة ÈS ga‏ لها 
(ش) شملث £942 المنمّكينَ Loy‏ 
فلتسمهعوا إخلاصنا في قولنا 


ست البتارالاعلامية ا 
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